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THE CHRIST STANDARD. 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 








“ Be ye therefore perfect, 
Heaven is perfect.” 


even as your Father which is in 
0 THE beauty and the joy of living, 
Asthe children of our Father, God! 
All we have and hope for gladly giving 
His abounding love to pour abroad-- 
Healing waters of his pure salvation— 
Through the world for which bis Son has died: 
Sharing in our Master’s consecration: 
Walking at our Elder Brother’s side. 


Wonderful the whiteness of thy glory! 
Can we truly that perfection share?’ 
Yes: our lives are pages of thy story. 
We thy shape and superscription bear: 
Tarnished forms—torn leaves—but thou canst mend them 
Thou thine own completeness canst unfold 
From our imperfections, and wilt end them— 
Dross consuming, turning dust to gold. 


Like asnowy mountain peak above us. 
“Be ye perfect!” dazzles our dim eyes. 
Canst thou look from thy pure hight and leve us? 
May our earth-clogged feet to thee arise” 
We before the vision veil our faces, 
Yet would have it not a ray less bright: 
Shine into our sin’s dark hiding-places! 
Flood our lives with thy transfiguring light! 


Perfect even as thou art perfect. Father! 
As the little hill tops catch the sun: 

As the small shoots springing up together 
Round the Tree of Life, with it are one. 

In these earthen vessels heavenly treasure 
For the enrichment of thy poor may shine: 

Thou canst fill us in our human measure 
With thy being’s overflow divine. 


Perfect oaly with God’s own perfection! 
Drop the crumbling model shaped of clay! 
Break the weak ideal of man’s erection! 
Let the Real burn the false away! 
This is life—to pour out love unstinted. 
(rood and evil, sunlike, blesseth He: 
Yhrough your finite is his infinite hinted— 
Children of your Father must ye be. 
BEVERLY, MAss, 
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THE GIFT OF THE SEA. 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
THE dead child lay in the shroud, 
And the widow watched beside: 


And her mother slept and the Channel swept 
rhe gale in the teeth of the tide. 


But the widow laughed at all. 
“T have lost my man in the sea, 

And the child is dead. Be still,”’ she said: 
What more can ye do to me?”’ 


And the widow watched the dead. 
And the candle guttered low: 

\nd she tried to sing the Passing Song 
That bids the poor soul go. 


\nd “‘ Mary take you now,” she sang, 
‘That lay against my heart.” 

And ** Mary smooth your crib to-night:” 
But she could not say, ** Depart.” 


Then came a cry from the sea. 
But the storm lay thick on the glass. 
And * Heard ye nothing, Mother?” she said: 
Tis the child that waits to pass.’ 


And the nodding mother sighed: 
‘Tis a lambing ewe in the whin: 
For why should the christened soul cry out 
That never knew of sin?” 
Oh, feet I have held in my hand! 
Oh, hands at my heart to catch! 
How cau they know the road to go, 
\nd how can they lift the latch?” 
They laid a sheet. to the door. 
With the little quilt atop. 
"hat it might not hurt from the cold or the dirt 
But the crying would not stop. 
The widow lifted the latch 
And strained her eyes to sée: 
nd opened the door on the bitter. shore 
To let the soul go free.- , 





There was neither glimmer nor ghost: 
There was neither spirit nor spark. 

And * Heard ye nothing, Mother?” she said: 
* Tis crying for me in the dark.”’ 


And the nodding mother sighed: 
’Tis sorrow makes ye dull: 
Have ye yet to learn the cry of the tern, 
Or the wail of the wind-blown gull:”’ 


* The terns are blown inland, 
The gray gull follows the plow: 
‘T'was never a bird the voice I heard: 
Oh, Mother. | hear it now!” 


** Lie still, dear lamb, lie still: 
The child is safe from harm. 

Tis the ache in your breast that breaks your rest, 
And the feel of an empty arm.”’ 


She put her mother aside: 
“In Mary’s name let be! 

For the peace of my soul I must go,” 
And she went to the calling sea. 


she said 


In the neel of the wind-bit pier, 
Where the twisted weed was piled, 

She came to the life she had missed by an hour, 
For she came to a little child. 


She laid it into her breast 
And back to her mother she came: 

But it would not feed and it would not heed, 
Tho she gave it her own child's name. 


And the dead chiid dripped on her breast, 
And her own in the shroud lay stark: 





And *‘ God forgive us, Mother.”’ she said, 
* We let it die in the dark.” 
Lonpox, ENGLAND 
— . 
DON ANTONIO CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO. 
BY J. L. M. CURRY. UL.D.. 


LATE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO SPAIN 


THE new Prime Minister of Spain was born in Malaga, 
in 1832, and began his political career as a writer in 
Patria, a Conservative newspaper. The vigor of his 
style, the boldness and breadth of his opinions, and the 
fearlessness of his attacks on adversaries, soon brought 
him into prominence. In 1854 he was elected by his 
native city a Deputy tothe Congress. In 1856 he was sent 
as Minister to Rome, where he ptepated the historical 
memorandum about the relations of Spain with the Holy 
See. which was the basis of the Concordat between the 
Pope and Spain. In 1857 he was Governor of Cadiz: in 
1858 Director-General of Adminis‘ration, and in 1861 
Sub-Secretary of the Department of Gobernacion. Jn 
1865 he became Minister of Finance and of Ultramar 
with General O*Donnell, and was active in promoting 
economic and administrative reforms in the Antilles 
After the Revolution of 1868. he was a member of the 
Constituent Congress and an ardent supporter of mon- 
archy in preference to a Republic. His well-known 
opinions, his influence and ability, induced the dethroned 
and exiled Isabella tointrust to his hands the control of 
the movement, looking to the securing of the crown for 
her son, Alfonso, in whose favor she renounced what- 
ever claims to rule she might be supposed to have. 
When Alfonso was brought to Spain es king, no one had 
contributed more than Canovas to that result, and very 
naturally he became Prime Minister. After the restora- 
tion, the years of tranquillity and returning prosperity 
were greatly due to the firm hand of the Conservative 
statesman. When Alfonso died in 1885, Canovas, 
knowing the difficulties of the position, with magnan- 
imity and patriotism, advised the Queen Regent to call 
Sagasta to her counsels, that she might have, in the 
critical period of the transition, the support of both 
parties. 

Since that time, until a few weeks ago. Sagasta has 
been at the head of the Government. His bed has not 
been one of roses, for. besides the intrinsic difficulties of 
the novel position, his party has been composed of in- 
congruous elements. ranging from the Liberal Monar- 
chist to the Republican, To fuse these into a compact, 
efficient governing body, has required all tbe tact of 
which he is an adept, and all the temporizing ability for 
which he isso conspicuous. Under his administration. 
while he has retained the Premiership, there hare been 
the kaleidoscopic changes so characteristic of Spanish 
politics. Since his advent to power there have been two 


Public Works, four of the Colonies, and tive of War. 
The formation of the different Cabinets has been based 
on a policy of conciliation and compromise. Intelligent 
persons will readily see that the task of keeping-a party 
of progress, of advanced ideas, of reformatory schemes, 
in unity and strength, is far more serious then holding 
in hand a Conservative or Tory party. Sagasta has at- 
tempted some commercial and revenue reforms, looking 
to economy and freeing trade from restrictions, but has 
met with opposition in his own ranks and from the Con- 
servatives. The Cabinet was divided on the question of 
the military reforms: some of the Ministers favoring 
the establishment of some of them, such as those refer- , 
ring to promotion and the organization of the Estado 
Major, by Royal Decrees, w hile admitting that reforms, 
such as obligatory service and tLe division of the coun 
try into military districts, should have the sanction of 
the Cortes, while others insisted that all the reforms 
should alike be submitted tothat body. The bill for the 
establishment of universal suffrage was the ‘tred flag” 
flouted in the face of the Conservatives, who began an 
agitation for the overthrow of the Liberals and the res- 
toration of the Conservatives. 
Inflammatory addresses were 
provinces by Conservative leaders. 


made in the different 
These were followed 
by several from Canovas, which, less violent than those 
of his lieutenants, were yet unmistakable in their pur- 
pose of bringing the author before the country as an as- 
pirant for the headship of the Government. There isa 
large but badly organized republican element in Spain. 
Canovas hates democracy, and pours his scorn upon 
popular rights and any pretense of the sovereignty of 
the people. Nearly two years ago, at Saragossa, at Se- 
ville and at Madrid, he was hissed and hooted and pelted 
by the populace. These manifestations made an effort 
for immediate return to power inadvisable on the part 
of the Conservatives, but embittered their hostility 
against a Government which, if it did not connive at 
these disturbances, took no positive or efficient steps 
for their suppression. 

The legal limitation of the Cortes being near at hand, 
the Conservatives have succeeded in displacing Sagasta, 
and Canovas is now the Prime Minister, with such de- 
voted allies in his cabinet as Silvelas, Tetuan, ete. The 
new Government is intensely Conservative, somewhat 
reactionary and ultramontane, and no good to 
Liberalism or Republicanism. The party in power will 
reverse all tendency toward removal of commercial re- 
strictions, and adopt the medieval notion that what 
inures to the benefit of a foreign country will be to the 
injury of one’sown., Shutting off trade between Spain 
and her colonies and the United States, being in accord- 
ance with the prevailing American policy, will be hailed, 
of course, as a benefit to us. 

The present wife of Sefior Canovas is a daughter o1 
Alvarez de Sotomayor, and was born in Washington 
City while her father was connected with the Spanish 
Legation. She is a lady of great worth and high ac- 
complishments, and will, while adorning her high posi- 
tion, be agreat favorite with the diplomatic corps. 
Canovas is a ruler, possesses fearless courage, indomi- 


bodes 


table will, great resources, a convincing eloquence and 
extraordinary ability. Unquestionably he is the first 
man in Spain. He isa diligent student, a brilliant con- 
verser, a scholar of unusual attainments, and a gentle- 
man of integrity. He is the author of ** Decadence of 
the House of Austria,” ‘* Contemporary Problems,” and 
other works. 


KicuMgnD, Va. 
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WHAT PART WILL CANADA PLAY? 


BY CHARLES H. LUGRIN, M.A. 


WHat part will Canada play in the great development 
which the continent of North America will witness dur- 
ing the next half century ? 

Kefore attempting to throw a little light upon this 
very important question, it may be well to premise that 
until very recently there existed no means by which an 
adequate idea could be formed of the resources and nat- 
ural advantages of Canada—that great appanage of the 
Bri ish Empire, bordered by three oceans, and, next to 
Siberia and the Chinese Empire. the largest country in 
the world. Formany years the Hudson’s Bay Company 
controlled the most extensive and valuable portion of | 





Ministers of State, two of Marine, two of Justice, four of 


the territory now embraced within the Dominion, and 
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did not consider their interests required them to make 
its possible greatness known. Desiring to preserve their 
vast territory as a hunting ground, they took no pains 
to contradict the unfavorable reports which obtained 
credence among the comparatively few people who gave 
the matter any consideration. Even now many well- 
informed persons regard the Dominion asa hyperbore in 
region, with short summers and long, dreary winters, 
when the fact is that its most southerly district. Essex 
County, Ontario, is in the same latitude as Tuscany, 
Italy; and the greatest breadth of Canada from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific is in the sate latitude as Paris. 
Scotland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the larger 
part of Russia are in latitude more northerly than any 
settled part of the Dominion. Nova Scotia, the most 
easterly province, is in the latitude of France; British 
Columbia, the most westerly, in that of England; and 
the great prairies of the northwest in that of Germany. 

In a country embracing so wide a scope there wi'l 
necessarily be great diversity of soil, c'imate and pro- 

ductions; and its capacity for development involves 
many considerations, 

Three great agencies are instrumental in determining 
the climatic conditions of Canada, namely: the Polar 
current, which sweeps out of Baffin’s Bay and down the 
coast of Labrador, finally sinking below the Gulf stream, 
through whose opposing tide it sometimes carries great 
icebergs; the Japan current, which, crossing the Pacific 
Ocean, impinges on the western coast of the Dominion; 
and the warm southerly and southwesterly winds, which 
characterize the vast plains of the interior. These are 
what may b+ called ‘* wor d arteries,” being as much a 
part of the routine of the world’s life as are the rising 
and the setting of the sun, and hence their operation 
may be regarded as invariable. 

The effect of the Polar current upon the region near 
which it passes is not favorable, as it lowers the temper- 
ature through many degrees of latitude. But for it, 
New England and the Atlantic Maritime provinces of 
Canada would correspond in climate with France, Spain 
and Portugal, and to it must be attributed the fact that 
the peninsula of Labrador, with an area of nearly 
400,000 square miles, is, so far as is known, unsuited to 
the support of population. 

The Japan current may be called the Gulf stream of 
the Pacitic, and its effects upon the western coast of the 
continent of America is much the same as that produced 
on Europe by the great river of the mid-Atlantic, pre- 
venting extreme cold in winter and extreme heat in 
summer, making the climate of British Columbia, like 
that of the State of Washington, one of the most delight- 
ful in the world, and remarkably favorable to the deve'- 
opment of vegetation. 

The third agency, the south agd southwest winds, pro- 
duces effects so far reaching that they are not yet fully 
understood. To them must be attributed, not only the 
climate of interior Canada, but the magnificent river 
system of North America, which fits this continent to 
be the home of millions. Professor Macoun, bot nist to 
the Geological Survey of Canada, who has given much 
attention to the subject, thus explains these winds. In 
his evidence before a committee of the Canadian Senate 
in 1888, he said: 

** According to Maury, the rain winds which supply the 
sources of the Mississippi, and therefore of the Saskatch 
awan and Mackenzie, are drawn from the south Pacific 
Ocean and come up the west coast as the northeast Trade 
winds. When they reach the coast of Lower California, 
owing to the great heat of the valley of the Colorado, in- 
stead of passing to the northeast, they are drawn inward 
and curve upward toward the north, so that when they 
reach the boundary they are drawn in to the west and north 
through our whole prairie country and pass as a mantle of 
warm air into the Mackenzie basin and so on to the Arctic 
Sea. Other winds are drawn in from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and these seem to coalesce with those of the Pacific and 
pass through into this interior region and far to the North.” 

Probably the southern deflection of the winds, accom- 
panying the Japan current, also operates to bring about 
the ‘‘ drawing in” of the South Pacific trades; but what- 
ever may be the immediate causes, it is primarily due to 
the physical conformation of the continent, wbich ap- 
proaches Asia closely at the north and presents a great 
mountain barrier on its western flank to the atmos- 
pheric movements generated over the vast expanse of 
the equatorial and Southern Pacific Ocean. 

A secondary cause of favorable temperature in cen- 
tral Canada is the decrease in altitude of the whole re- 
gion between the Great Lakes and the Rocky Moun- 
tains as it extends northward It is said that the differ- 
ence in altitude between Montana and the Peace River 
country is more than equal in its climatic effects to the 
difference in latitude. There isa gradual descent from 
Colorado northward to the Arctic Ocean. 

The result of the passage of the *‘ mantle” of warm air 
over the Canadian prairie region is to deflect the iso- 
thermal lines so far to the north that the Peace River 
region, in latitude 56° to 58° N., has been described as 
* half-torrid,” as ‘‘the region of the cactus”; and we 
are told, on high authority, that the upper part of the 
Liard valley, in latitude 58° to 60°, is adapted to the suc- 
cessful culture of wheat, 

It is impossible to do more than approximate. the ca- 

pacity of the Canadian Northwest to sustain population. 
Dr. Dawson says that there is area of 500,000 square 





miles east of the Mackenzie River, of which as little is 
known as of the interior of Africa, and,the explorations 
over the better known parts of the country have been 
by no means exhausted. Fortunately, the physical 
conformation of the greater part of the interior is sim- 
ple, and the agencies affecting the climate are few and 
invariable, so that the conclusions of such observers as 
Professor Macoun and Dr. Dawson may be regarded as 
reasonably certain; and they agree in representing the 
arable and pastoral area north of latitude 54° as very 
large. It is well known that the greater part of the im- 
mense area between that parallel and the international 
boundary is highly fertile. 

To get an ideaof the vastness of this Canadian in- 
terior, which is considered to be available for the sup. 
port of population, let us take the intersection of the 
international boundary with the Rocky Mountains as 
a starting-point, and let a line be drawn 1,300 miles to 
the northwest, or to old Fort Selkirk on the Yukon. 
Now from the same starting-point let another line be 
drawn eastward for 1,200 miles, or to Port Arthur on 
Lake Superior, and then let the termini of these two 
lines be joined, and it will take a line 2,000 miles long to 
do it. The inclosed triangle may be regarded as the 
arable and pastoral area of Central Canada. It will 
contain somewhat over a million square miles of land 
surface, not counting hundreds of lakes, large and 
small, which is equal to the combined area of the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Mississippi, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio and Michigan. 

A Committee of the Canadian Senate was appointed 
to investigate the resources of that part of Canada lying 
north of the Saskatchawan Watershed, or approximate- 
ly north of the once much talked of line of 54°, 40’ N. 
That is to say the Committee took no account of the 
prairie belt, 300 miles in breadth, lying within the Do- 
minion south of that parallel. In their report laid be- 
fore Parliament, in 1888, they said : 


‘The region in question occupies a greater area than 
the Australian continent or two-thirds of Europe, cover 
ing part of the British Isles, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, Austria, and part of France and Russia; and 
your Committee have reason to believe that a comparison 
of the capabilities of this extent of country in our own con- 
tinent will show that it exceeds in extent of navigable 
waters, area of arable and pastoral land, valuable fresh- 
water fisheries, forests, mines and capacity to support pop- 
ulation, the continental part of Europe which we have 
referred to.” 


In an estimate published elsewhere (Century Maga- 
zine, June, 1889), I put the approximate arable and pas- 
toral area of Canada at 898,000,000 acres. 1 have care- 
fully re-examined my estimates and found no reason to 
change them. This area is nearly equal to that of the 
arable and pastoral lands of the United States, which 
is generally stated at 1,500,000 square miles, or 960,000,- 
000 acres. The high fertility of the soil over the greater 
part of Canada, the recognized fact that grains yield 
more largely as they approach the northern limit of their 
successful production, and the extremely bountiful fish 
supply, the like of which is nowhere else to be found, 
warrant the claim that the food producing capacity of 
Canada is equal to that of the United States. 

A passing reference may be made to two very impor- 
tant factors in the agricultural capacity of the Canadian 
Northwest. One of these is the greater length of the 
summer days; it being a well-ascertained principle that 
duration of sunlight has a remarkably accelerating 
effect upon vegetation, The other has just been spoken 
of, namely, the greater perfection to which grains come 
asthe northern limit of their production is reached. 
Professor Macoun pointed out to the Senate Committee 
that wheat grown on the shore of the Peace River in 
latitude fifty-six degrees north, averaged from four to 
five grains to the fascicle as against an average of two 
to three in Ontario, which is farther to the south, and 
an average of five tosix on Lake Athabasca, which is 
further to the nortb. Hence greater productiveness is 
to be expected from northern grain fields than from 
those more to the south. This conclusion is fully borne 
out by the crop returns of the United States, which 
show an almost regular gradation from an average of 
less than five bushels to the acre in Louisiana for wheat 
to twenty bushels to the acre in Montana. 

It is probably correct tosay that one might journey 
across the continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
through Canadian territory and never be out of the for- 
est, The timber growth of the Eastern provinces is well 
known, a great mantle of trees covering almost every 
unoccupied acre and furnishing the staple article of a 
large and profitable commerce. With only a passing 
reference to this, let usin imagination betake ourselves 
to the city of Quebec and from the top of Cape Diamond 
look out to the northwest, Far beyond the gleaming 
river and the clustering hamlets on its distant shore 
rise the Laurentian peaks, clad in their somber robe of 
evergreens. The passenger from Europe gees them from 
his steamer’s deck, as she sails up the St. Lawrence, a 
long range of hills, with a history, so the geologists tell 
us, older than any other land on this continent, Their 
wooded sides are the threshold of the great Canadian 
forest, which sweeps away to the west, filling up the 
ast region between the Great Lakes and Hudson's Bey, 





then curving northward with the isothermal lines 
through northern Manitoba, out into the great Centra] 
plain, passing south of Lake Athabasca and the Great 
Slave Lake, through the passes of the Rockies and down 
across British Columbia to the Pacific, to greet the eye of 
the voyager from-far away Japan— covering sixty de- 
grees of longitude or one-sixth of the circuit of the 
globe. 

Any attempt to set a value upon this forest wealth 
would necessarily be the merest guess-work. A few 
facts may be noted as to the character of the forest, 
Much of the wood is spruce, perhaps the dominant 
growth between the Rockies and the Atlantic is either 
white or black spruce; and they are quick growing, so 
that the ground on which they are produced may be cut 
over for logs at periods of ten years. Most of the logs 
now cut in Maine, as well as in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, are from land which has been *‘ lumbered 
over” not only once, but in some cases twice or thrice, 
the year’s cut in these tree loca'ities being about equiv- 
alent to the year’s growth. Hence the spruce forests of 
Canada may be regarded as practically inexhaustible, if 
kept free from fires. The forests of British Columbia 
are noted for the immense size of the growing timber 
and the enormous quantity available. There is no bet- 
ter wood in the world for bui'ding purposes than that 
which grows upon the western slope of the Rockies and 
is nourished by the warm, moist winds that follow the 
great current across the ocean. It must not be under- 
stood that the whole forest from ccean to ocean is an 
unbroken succession of valuable timber; for there are 
sections of ccnsiderable area, on which the growth is 
scrubby and others where, tho the trees are larger, they 
are useful only as fuel; tho the latter consideration is by 
no means an unimportant one,’as settlersin the Western 
Stat: s and Territories will testify. 

Reference has already been made to the extent and 
value of the Canadian fisheries. Concerning the deep- 
sea fisheries on the Atlantic and Pacitic coasts it is un- 
necessary to speak, and most readers are already famil- 
iar with the great salmon tishing streams of the eastern 
provinces and Britis: Columbia. It is, perbaps, less 
generally known that Hudson’s Bay, the rivers flowing 
into it andinto the Arctic Ocean, and the vast and al- 
most countless lakes which stud the interior of the 
country east of the Rockies, teem with food fishes. In 
illustration of their abundance the following instances 
may be cited: Sir John Ross, at the mcuth of a river in 
Boothia Felix, with a small seine took out 3,800 fish, 
weighing in the aggregate over nine tons; and Sir John 
Richardson says that he wintered on an arm of the Great 
Bear Lake, where, in the course of the winter, he took 
50,000 white fish and 3,800 trout, the fish averaging from 
five to thirty pounds.” The larger varieties of fish 
found in these rivers and lakes are salmon, the great 
gray trout, the invonnu and tbe white fish; smaller va- 
rieties are found in countless shoals. Bishop Clut, who 
scent many years as a missionary in the Northwest, 
says that a great chain of lakes, not laid down on any 
map, extends from the Arctic Ocean parajlel with the 
Mackenzie River, and abounds in large and small fishes. 

These great sources of food supply are by no means 
ivaccessible to commerce. Within a very few years 
Lake Athabasca, which may be termed the source of 
the Mackcnzie, will be reached by rail, and thence to the 
Arctic Ocean navigation, except at one point, where 
there isarapid, is uninterrupted during the summer 
season, or say from May 15th to November Ist. Allau- 
thorities agree upon the adaptability of the Mackenzie 
as a highway of commerce during the period mentiored, 
and once its magnificent stream is tapped—a stream 
greater than the St. Lawrence—the whole far North- 
west becomes accessible. Undoubted'y the millions 
who within a few decades will crowd the vast Central 
Plain of America will draw no irconsiderable part of 
tneir food supply from these fishing grounds of the 
North. 

When one comes to speak of the mineral wealth of 
Canada he enters upon what is largely unknown 
ground. Not that the existence of vast quantities of 
economic minerals within the Dominion is not already 
well ascertained; for, indeed, if nothing more were dis- 
covered, sufficient has already been brought to light to 
afford profitable investment for a great amount of capi- 
tal and give employment to many thousands of laborers. 
On both ocean seaboards, that is in Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia, are vast deposits of bituminous coal; 
and in the prairie country and the Mackenzie valley 
coal seams occur at points widely separated and under 
such conditions as to warrant the belief that they are 
parts of one vast field, and if this proves to be the case 
the deposit is the largest in the world. Coal is found in 
large quantities in New Brunswick. The known de- 
posits of iron ore are large, many and valuable, every 
province in the Dominion having more or less of them. 
Copper, nickel, manganese and other comparatively 
rare ores are found in paying quantities in various local- 
ities, Therichness of the gold mines of British Colum- 
bia is well known, and paying deposits of the precious 
metal occur in Nova Scotia, Quebec, and probably else- 
where, Petroleum is found in Gaspe, on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and an immense area in the Mackenzie valley 
is underlaid with. oil. 

Two very extensive districts in Canads, yetmot by any 
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means well known, may be expected on fuller explora- 
tion to disclose much mineral wealth. One of these is 
the country between the Great Lakes and Hudson's 
Bay, concerning which enough has been already ascer- 
tained to renderthe prospect of future discoveries very 
promising; the other is the northern prolongation of the 
great metaliferous belt of the United States and stretches 
from the international boundary north a distance of 
1.300 miles, having anaverage breadth, measuring east- 
ward from the Pacific Coast, of 400 miles, which gives 
an area of 520,000 square miles. Gold occurs in every 
section of this immense area, and indications of silver 
and other ores aremany. Indeed, competent explorers 
assert that good reason exists for believing the Canadian 
portion of this belt to be as rich as it is equa'ly as ex- 
tensive as the portion within the limits of the United 
States. 

Such is a brief outline of the principal sources from 
which the development of Canada will flow; and it 
will be admitted that it is difficult to over-stimate the 
possibilities involved in them. Every day testimony 
multiples as to their value. So vast is the area of farm- 
ing land, so immense the acreage available for pastoral 
purposes, so inexhaustible the forest, piscatorial and 
mineral wealth, that it is no exaggeration to say that, 
judged by its capacity to support population, Canada is 
equal to the wonderful nation to the south, which now 
sustains more than sixty millions of inhabitants and is 
scarcely on the threshold of its greatness. Nor is the 
comparative rigor of her winter climate a drawback, 
for history tells us that the races, which have been 
world-conquering, were bred in the latitude of Canada. 

FREDERICTON, N. B. 
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LITERARY SOCIETY IN RUSSIA. 





BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 





A curious fact which Mme. Panaeff-Galovatchoff 
notes about Turgéneff is, that while his taste was, un- 
doubtedly,very highly cultivated, bis prophecies as to the 
future of new writers, and even his judgment on what 
they had already produced, was almost invariably false. 
Thus he condemned Gontchar6ff, predicted that a nonen- 
tity named Aptikhtin would rank with Pushkin and 
Lermontoff, and got the Contemporary into a scrape 
with a prose ‘‘ genius” of his own discovering. The lat- 
ter comical episode occurred as follows : Knowing that 
the journal bad no good literary article for the forth- 
coming number, he one day rushed into the office and 
announced to Nekrasoff that he had just been present 
at the reading, by a young author, of his first work. It 
was such a masterpiece that nothing remained for the 
writer but to break his pen lest he should discredit it in 
the future by anything less grand. The masterpiece 
was instantly secured on this warm recommendation, 
the gifted author completed it, and delivered it himself 
driving up to the door in a carriage-and-four, and pre- 
senting all the signs of a young Moscow fop. Time 
pres-ed, the manuscript was sent to the printers without 
being read; but when the proofs came, there was con- 
sternation in the editor’s department. All the actors in 
the tale were counts, chamberlains, countesses and 
princesses, the hero and heroine conversed in ridiculous- 
ly lofty language, and a mass of obscure philo:ophical 
meditations further adorned the page. 

When Turgéneff came to dine, Nekrasoff read him 
some extracts of this ‘‘ masterpiece,” without com- 
ments. Turgéneff laughed until he cried, and declared 
that it **wasa jest of Panaeff, who could not bring 
him-elf to quench the literary aspirations of some one 
of his aristocratic friends.” Great was his amazement 
when they convinced him that he was responsible for 
the ‘: jest.” 

Nekrasoff's chastisement consisted in making Turgé- 
neff correct some of the hero and heroine’s high-flown 
speeches in his much-praised novel. After working a 
while, Turgéneff jumped up and exclaimed: ‘ The au- 
thor ought to be well caned, so that he may never dare 
to touch a pen again! And I ought to be caned also!” 
His explanation of his own incredible stupidity was, 
that ** he had listened to the reading, seated beside a 
young lady who greatly pleased him, and whose lips he 
felt, in bliss, near his cheek, as she turned toward him 
and softly communicated to him her raptures over the 
novel, while he drank in the perfume of her hair.” He 
was a master-hand at describing his sensations of this 
nature, 

Taxation of another kind came from the authorities. 
The Revolution of 1848 in Paris caused the application of 
excessive strictness to censure in Russia. At one time 
out of six novels destined for the Contemporary, all 
were condemned, and the journal had absolutely noth- 
ing on hand for the forthcoming number. The editors 
were obliged to have recourse to translations. Eugene 
Sue was not admitted, and they fell back upon Lamar- 
tine. Then Mme. Panaeff, Nekrasoff, and a third per- 
son undertook the task—unprecedented in Russia—of 
writing a novel in company. The Censor, after exam- 
ining the first installment, notified them that he must 
see the whole before according his sanction, As they 
had no idea how it was to turn out themselves, they in- 
formed the Censor that it was not completed, but that 








‘* virtue would he rewarded and vice chastised,” and on 
their written agreement that the story would contain 
nothing of a pernicious tendency they received license 
to print. 

This was Mme. Panéeff’s second attempt in literature. 
Her first effort met with a fate so remarkable and amus- 
ing that it deserves to be recorded. It was at this same 
troubled period of 1848 that Nekrasoff hit upon the new 
idea of issuing a supplement—an ‘‘Illustrated Almanac!” 
Mme. Pandaeff's anonymous tale in this ‘‘ Almanac” at- 
tracted special attention from Count Buturlin, the Cen- 
sor, who noted his comments on the work: ‘* cynical”; 
‘improbable’; ‘‘ immoral”; *‘ I do not permit it because 
of immorality and breach of parental discipline.” Other 
articles also met with disapproval; the **‘ Almanac” did 
not appear, jealous rival journals stirred up the wrath 
of its subscribers, who grumbled, then withdrew; and 
the editors were not allowed to print a word of explana- 
tion. Nekrasoff finally ventured on the dangerous ex- 
periment of issuing a secret circular to the subscribers, 
beseeching them to have patience a little longer. At 
length, in 1849, the revised ‘‘ Almanac”’ was permitted 
to appear. Twenty years later Mme. Panaeff learned. 
to her amazement, that her condemned, unpublished 
story could be had at the Lending Libraries. As it had, 
at first, been approved by the Censor, no one knew that 
it was contraband. The explanation of the mystery is 
as follows: When the ‘* Almanac” was prohibited, the 
printed sheets were consigned to an attic attached to the 
editori:] department. When this was removed to 
other quarters Mme. Pandeff visited the attic, and was 
surprised to find the packages of sheets unbound, and 
strewn about in disorder. The servants informed her 
that a former lackey of Nekrasoff had taken some sellers 
of old books to the attic and sold them the paper by the 
pound. It is clear that these men had had the prohib- 
ited ‘‘ Almanacs” bound, and quietly disposed of them 

It was about this date that Dostoyévsky was arrested 
and sent to Siberia. He had written very little up to 
that time, but was accustomed to declare frankly that 
he had more genius than all the other writers of the 
period: and not only did he cease to recognize those who 
criticised him adversely, but he even came once to 
Nekrasoff in a rage, and forbade the latter to insert a 
certain review in the forthcoming number of the Con- 
temporary. M.and Mme, Panaeff walked home from 
an evening gathering with one of the persons who was 
arrested on the following day in company with Dos- 
toyévsky, and thereafter they lived in fear lest some pro- 
hibition should be laid upon their journal, since they 
knew that their enemies were denouncing them. They 
even found a spy in their own family—a young lackey 
whom Mme. Panaeff had taken into the house when he 
was sixteen years of age, and taught and trained. This 
young scamp, who was such a fop that he sometimes 
delayed dinner because he would not wait on table until 
tis hair was curled, and quarreled with the Jaundress 
because she did not starch his shirts to his taste, went 
every night to their enemies and made a report of all 
their sayings and doings through the day. As they 
were all very circumspect in their words, Mme. Panaeff 
gave him leave to render as full and frequent reports as 
he pleased. 

At about this period, Kreloff was appointed Censor of 
the Contemporary. Kreloff was a terrible coward, and 
when Nekrasoff besought him to allow some canceled 
passages to stand, he accused the latter of a desire to de- 
prive him of his pension, for which he had but two 
years more to serve, and to get him into trouble. 
Sometimes he refused to allow a number of the journal 
to be issued to its subscribers, even when all printed and 
ready (because he took it into his head that Nekrasoff 
had slily reinstated the canceled phrases, so that the ar- 
ticle menaced him with exile), until he had read it 
through afresh and thought it over thoroughly. 

Kreloff was presently replaced by Censor B., who 
was not so simp'e-minded and cowardly, and who 
hinted to Nekrasoff and Panaeff that they would find it 
to their interest to live on good terms with him: 

“It is not an easy, but a dangerous thing to be Censor,” 
he said. ‘‘ You will suffer no delay or teasing from me. 
[am not one of the faint hearted; no writer can cheat me. 
I have a fine smell! Don’t anger me, or I won’t pass the 
article at all, and there’s an end of it. What’s the use of 
streaking it up with red ink? Some simpleton may, per- 
haps, be found who will put in two or three crosses and let 
it pass!’—and he laughed—‘ but do you just value me 
properly and we shall get on together.” 


And he kept his word. No arguments could induce 
him to pass anything which he considered prejudicial to 
himself. And when each fresh number of the Contem- 
porary made its appearance he would laugh and say: 

“One must rest after one’s labors, gentlemen. I shall 
come and dine with you to-morrow—only a family dinner 
—in order that we may have a confidential chat. When 
there are many persons at table, one cannot talk at one’s 
ease.”’ 
And he related to them an incident which went to prove 
that it was impossible to pass the most innocent 
pamphlet with the certainty that no one would con- 
trive to construe its contents in a dangerous way, end- 
ing with: 

“Oh, you place but little value on mé géntlemen!”’ 
* But,” adds the writer, “ B, was unjust. He had circum- 





stantial evidence of the high value which we placed upon 
his person.”’ 

Returning to her charge upon Turgéneff, Mme: 
Panaeff-Golovatch6ff records his complaint that writers 
were coming to be shunned in “ society,” while literary 
men of a former day had been sought out by fashion- 
able ladies. On this occasion, as on others, accident 
revealed the cause of his philippics against ‘‘ the ways 
of literary people’—meaning nearly every one but him- 
self. A centain countess had declined to receive him in 
her salon. In this connection an anecdote may be cited, 
which the writer relates of an earlier day, regarding 
Katkoff, afterward famous asa slavophil and editor of 
the Moscow News. 

At the time referred to, Katkéff was poor, and in 
Petersburg. A wealthy and fashionable Moscovite, who 
was the wife of a literary man, arrived in town, and 
Katk6off went to call upon her, making special efforts to 
appear well. A dress suit was indispensable. He had 
none, but borrowed Panieff’s, altho the latter was 
small, while he was large. He even had a hair-dresser 
curl and oil his hair, and was, with difficulty, persuaded 
by Panaeff to wash the decoration off before setting out. 
Dangerous as it was to even breathe hard in the tight 
clothes, Katkéff returned to the Pandeffs in a toweaing 
rage. His hostess had received him with perfect amia- 
bility—she had been too amiable, in fact. She had 
handed him a parcel from his mother, in Moscow, It 
was done up in an old and soiled kerchief, and the con- 
tents (which were perfectly visible) consisted of half-a- 
dozen pairs of homemade worsted socks, three puirs of 
thin linen underclothing, and an untidy letter, writien 
on gray paper, folded in a cocked hat, and sealed with a 
thimble. The affectionate mother’s disgraceful deed did 
not, in the sequel, however, injure Katkétf's sccial pros- 
pects, it is gratifying to learn. 

For each new story which he contributed to the Con- 
temporary, Turgénefft received an increase of payment. 
It came about in this way: He was always in debt, in 
consequence of always asking to be paid in advance, 
When he handed in his new tale, he would ask Nekra- 
soff how much he owed, declaring that his debt weighed 
upon him, and that he wished a final settlement, ‘ It 
seems as tho I should never get any money when I hand 
over my tale,” said he. ‘**I am 
Contemporary. 


forever in debt to the 
Reckon each sheet at a higher price, 
and let us wipe out the indebtedness in that way.” Ne- 
krasoff frowned, but consented; and Turgéneff de- 
parted, ssying: *‘ I will write one more novel, and then 
I shall be free!’ And three days later a note would be 
received from him, ordering Nekrasoff to prepare five 
hundred rubles for him—he was in the direst need of it. 

In 1852, when Gogol died, Turgéneff was arrested for 
printing a short article in praise of him. He carried 
the article (which bore the Censor’s red marks and which 
was forbidden) about with him and read it aloud; he 
condemned Petersburg society for its indifference to 
Gogol: he was under surveillance for wearing mourning, 
and his remark that ‘* he was ready to go to the fortress 
for Gogol’s sake” made its way to the gendarme section, 
To crown all, he had the article published in Moscow. 
Arrest followed, and he requested the Panieffs to send 
him his dinner to prison, as he could not endure restaur- 
ant food. This Mme. Pandeff did for the space of three 
weeks, until Turgéneff was ordered off to his estate, 
where he was forced to pass the summer, 

About three weeks after Gogol’s death, Prince Obo- 
lb-nsky read the second part of ‘* Dead Souls” at 
Panaeff’s house. He had contrived to copy the manu- 
script in Moscow. The hearers were few, as every pre- 
caution had to be taken, Reading such a thing was 
then dangerous, and printing utterly out of the question. 

In the October number of the Contemporary, the first 
installment of ‘* Childbood, Boyhood, Youth,” made its 
appearance over the signature “L. N. 7.” Pandeff was 
in such raptures over it that he read it to some of his 
friends every evening, while Turgéneff ridiculed him, 
asserting that Pandeff'*e acquaintances hid themselves 
from him in the street, to escape a recitation of this 
new author, whom Pandeff had learned by heart. He 
declared ttat ignorance of European literatures was the 
cauze of Panaeff going into ecstacics over young writers, 
that Russian literature was imitative, not original and 
independent, and inquired whether Russia c. uld produce 
any such talents as Dante and Shakespeare? 

‘“‘God has not neglected us either, Turgéneff,” re- 
torted Nekrasoff. ‘‘ Gogol is Shakespeare for Russians.” 

To this Turgéneff replied with condescension that 
Shakespeare had been and would be read for centuries, 
by all the inhabitants of the globe, while Gogol and Rus- 
sian writers in general were condemned to a fleeting, 
colorless existence, read only by a few, appreciated by a 
handful,and that,as soon as he came into his inheritance, 
he would flee and never write another line for Russian 
readers. Nekrasoff, on the other hand, declared that 
Turgéneff would pine for his native land, if he attempted 
to live abroad, and would weep with joy when he suc- 
ceeded in returning, Not only was Nekrasoff right in 
his prediction, but Turgéneff himself was destined to be 
the first Russian who won the wide-spread fame which 
he craved, as demonstrated by translation into various 
languages, like the works of Alexander Dumas; this was 
thé illustration which he used, of fame and popularity. 

Of Dumas’s habits by the way, and of the housewifely 
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and mental trials which he caused her during bis visit 
to Russia, the writer draws a lively picture. He was 
visiting at the villa of a Count Kusheleff, but frequently 
‘*made a raid” upon the Panieffs’ little cottage on the 
seacoast, uninvited, unexpected, and accompanied by 
his secretary and a traveling-bag. He had come to 
breakfast, dine and pass the night, and his first action 
was to ask permission to put on his slippers and doff his 
coat, that being his habit in his own garden in summ:r. 
In the hope of frightening him off for at least a week. 
Mme. Pandeff once took special pains to prepare a truly 
Russian dinner. The bill of fare comprised: cabbage- 
soup, patty stuffed 
with horse-radish, 


with fish and groats, sucking pig 
ducks, freshly salted cucumbers, 
toasted mushrooms, and sweet puff-paste with sweet- 
meats, See urged him to eat as much as possible of 
these unwonted preparations. But to her horror, he ap- 
peared again, three days later, his wretched secretary 
alone having suffered from the effects of the Russian 
dinner. It may be added here (altho the author of the 
**Memoirs” does not mention it), that the book on Russia 
which was the outcome of Dumas’s visit, is still quoted 
with great glee by Russians as one of the most absurd of 
the innumerable ignorant and incorrect volumes which 
have been written about them. 

Shortly after Dumas’s departure had brought them 
relief, they underwent a fresh invasion of the French, 
in the shape of a doctor who hunted up Nekrasoff at 
their cottage, and insisted on fighting a duel with him. 
Nekrasoff, who is best known to American readers as 
the author of ** Red Nosed Frost,” had published in the 
Contemporary for 1856 a poem entitled ** The Princess.” 
The heroine wearthy and charming Russian 
countess, who had married after the age of forty, a 
plain French physician. Hardly had St. Petersburg socie- 
ty recovered from the shock of her marriage when the 
news came of her death, poor and deserted in one of the 
Paris hospitals, accompanied by 


was a 


rumors of tyranny, 
crime and greed on the part of her husband. The doctor 
was obliged to return to France without the duel or his 
dead wife's property. 

Before Count L, N. 
frequent their circle. 


this date folstoi had begun to 
He was the only contributor to 
the Contemporary who wore a military uniform. Hts 
talent was already developed to a degree where all con- 
temporary writers were obliged to acknowledge him as 
their equal. Mme. Panaeff describes him as far from 
shy, well aware of the power of his talent, and bearing 
himself in consequence (in her opinion) with affected 
ease of manner. It was particularly interesting to 
watch Tolstoi and Turgéneff in discussion. Tolstoi mever 
expressed his opinion of Turgéneff or of any other liter- 
ary person in Mme. Pandeff’s presence. On the other 
hand, Turgéneff expressed his so freely of Tolstoi that 
Panaetf and Nekrasoff finally told him that he would be 
suspected of envying Tolstoi if he continued 
tone, 


in that 
On first acquaintance, Turgéneff declared that 


not a single word or movement of Tolstoi’s was natural,’ 


and that it was difficult to understand rational man 
being so stupidly arrogant over his wretched count’s 
title. His next accusation was that Tolstoi set up for a 
Don Juan, and on one occasion, when Tolstoi had with- 
drawn, after relating some interesting episodes from 
his experiences during war, Turgéneff exclaimed: 

* You may boil a Russian officer in lye for three days 
without getting the swagger of the military cadet out of 
him; polish up such a fellow with whatever lacquer of cul- 
tivation you please, the savagery will peep through in spite 
of it.” 


And he proceeded to criticise Count Tolstoi’s every 
phrase, the tone of his voice, the expression of his coun- 
tenance, and wound up as follows: 


* And all this savagery, when you come to think of it pro- 
ceeds from a desire to achieve distinction.” 

While, to the suggestions of envy he retorted in vexa- 
tion: 


“Tt could never have entered into the head of any one but 
Pandeff that I could possible envy Tolstoi. For what, his 
countship ?”’ 

When at first Turgéneff at length came into his inheri- 
tance, he was not much richer than before. Knowing 
nothing of the management of an estate himself, he 
handed over the property toa friend, with whose hu- 
mane views in regard to the serfs he was acquainted, 
and whom, for some reason, he credited with executive 
ability. He was to be a guest on his own estate. This 
arrangement did not last long, however. Turgéneff re- 
turned to town in the autumn, and told Nekrasoff and 
Panaeff: 


* That Tintcheff has ruined me. Thanks to him, I re- 
ceive only a quarter of the income which I used to get. He 
is mad! fancy—he pays the peasants for the use of a horse 
and cart, and the women for cleaning the garden every day ! 
He lends the peasants grain right and left, and buys horses 
and cows for them! He understands absolutely nothing of 
farming; he has created chaos! He has spoiled the peas- 
ants so that there will be no getting on with them row. I 
am simply in despair! I have spent the summer like a 
parasite on my own estate. If I wished to go anywhere, I 
must ask whether I could have the carriage, becatise the 
family of my steward might have taken it into their heads 
to go a visiting to the neighbors. And they invited guests 
who stayed for several days in my house, and I was forced 
to do the polite tothem. It is only with me that people 





behave so. And now, what am I to do?’ 
ruin to me!” 

To the suggestion that he should have spoken his 
mind at his departure and that he should send a new 
steward, he replied that he dared not say a word or 
make a change, *‘ those Tintcheff ladies would devour 
him alive.” Nevertheless, a new manager was shortly 
dispatched to the estate, and Turgéneff and his former 
friend parted in great mutual dissatisfaction. 


o—_—_—___——_ 


SUMMER NOTES. 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD, 


It means utter 


** MUSING in solitude the summer long,” 

I would remain here, instead of the city where THE IN- 
DEPENDENT hath its seat. Especially would I find my- 
self here to-day. The hills this morning echoed to the 
discharge of one gun, possibly a Revolutionary musket, 
a ‘**match-lock,” once owned by the great grandsire of 
the lad who banged it off in patriotic pride. The birds 
are not startled from the greensward under the trees 
that sentinel the street which is the main artery of the 
old settlement of Deerfield, by the appearance of the 
foreign cracker, or the native *‘ caps.” A snapping is 
hard now and then from some obscure place, but the 
small boy snapper is invisible. The birds that frequent 
this beautiful highway of consolidated Deerfield, are a 
testimony to the gentle character of the inhabitants, or 
the lack of children. Somehow, with their prattle, 
games, the loud laugh of their innocent, vacant minds, 
they do not seem necessary to the finish of the drama 
as it is acted before me, or to the enlivenment of the at- 
mosphere. In my first walk I was gratified at a new 
experience with a bird. Passing an elm, at its bole l 
saw a feathered being waiting for me, evidently. It 
was perfectly still and silent, and I felt I was about to 
catch a winged creature without putting salt on its tail. 
I stopped to parley with it in its own fashion, still and 
silent; and adopted Simon Tappertit’s impressive method 
of subjugating people to his will—I ** eyed it over.” As 
I noted its colors, markings and features, the creature 
seemed to be aware of my admiration, for it spread its 
tail feathers and winked at me—as much as a thing de- 
void of eyelids could wink; but as I made a movement, 
it leisurely stepped down the knoll, and fluttered across 
the way. | think now it was a young orphan robin that 
had not been taught to hop. Since, I see the ordinary 
robins worming their way wherever is the ** glory of the 
grass.” From the eve of my arrival, when I heard the 
cry of the lone whip-poor-will from the hil’side, to this 
moment, I see a variety of birds, and hear them call, 
whistle and chirp: especially if the day darkens, the 
clouds are challenged and defied by their myriad voices. 
Family cares are supposed to be over by July, the songs 
of love, parental admonitions, quarrels of the different 
tribes silenced; but it is not so here. 

On Sunday, however, when the sun rose to burnish 
the sky, which was a transparent cup of pale blue, 1 
realized what is meant by ‘* Sabbath stillness.” This 
long street mentioned. runs north and south; at each 
end is a plateau, a semicircle of meadow, round it the 
up’ands and hills rise, masses of wood, or great solitary 
trees, or sheltered farms, their buildings red or gray are 
spread in all directions over them. This Sunday morn- 
ing I walked to the southern plateau and stood under a 
tree on the bank shelving down to the meadows; before 
and round me was a vast sbining, stirless silence, beau- 
tiful as if it were the first moment of a creation, no 
active life was visible anywhere, the air was stayed, not 
a leaf rustled, not a blade bent, the spirit of stillness 
passed into mine, and I forgot not only the turmoil of 
life, but the turmoil of my own soul. What more could 
‘** Sabbath stiliness” mean? I saw the cattle on a ‘*thou- 
sand hills’ motionless in the distance, no smoke rose 
from the far-off chimneys, the fleecy moving vapors 
of noon had not yet risen from the under world, the 
serried ranks of trees on the hill-tops, and the grassy 
ridges of the uplands gave silence for silence with the 
pure sky. 

I have now no reason to repeat my lament, which was 
printed last summer in THE INDEPENDENT, concerning 
my failure to find in the place of my sojourn the stamp 
of age. There the hurrying activities which grow out 
of money-making prevailed, and the moral police order 
to ** move on” was continual. The earth was tormented 
everywhere, roads thrown up as fresh as a furrow new- 
ly turned by a plow, houses builded bare as goslings 
with youth, ‘‘treated” with creosote to give them a gray- 
beard air, or finished up like an old coquet, bewigged 
with vines; but, like David Copperfield, all was 
**young.” I need not say it wasa great manufacturing 
town. 

The towns near Deerfield, through which the Connec- 
ticut railroad runs, are, as the sailors say, ‘‘ all ataut” 
with manufactories, huge structures poisoning the 
water- power of large and small streams; but they grew 
less as we advanced; so did the train people, and we ar- 
rived at the station almost alone, stepping into a quiet- 
ude. Little breezes were frisking about the grassy spot 
laden with the odors of the hay harvest. I understand 
why cattle, contemplating fields dotted with haycocks, 
should have a relishing emotion of delight; but why 
we should feel they add an artistic beauty to the land- 
scape, I do not quite see, I think it was Constable who 





put a bit of red in bis pictures always, if no more than 
a red brand on a sheep; he gratified the sense of color; 
but what gratification of color is there in hay? On the 
contrary, it is a term of reproach. A rustic is accused 
of having ‘* hay-seed” in his hair, or that his hair is hay 
colored. At present the whole country 1s in a hay car- 
nival, and a load of hay winding through the roads is a 
far more attractive sight than one of Mr. Shepard's 
Fifth Avenue omnibuses. A sedate and friendly man, 
the one intrusted with the Deerfield mail, also the ex- 
press, and owner of the team for the conveyance of 
travelers and baggage, helped us into his wagon, and 
started us, with our anticipations, for Mrs. Allen’s, 
where we were booked for rooms and board. We 
skirted hill and field, exchanging comparisons between 
the vile, stinking, suffocating air of the city, with the 
sweet, delicious, arcadian air of our present locale, 
When we turned into a wide roadway my wish to be 
in an old town was accomplished! Said our driver, * It 
hain’t rained here for three weeks.” But the moist, 
vivid verdure and mold of antiquity were under our 
feet; and above us, arching and meeting, towered the 
biggest elms and maples lever saw. Fences are rare, 
and I discovered no boundary marks. The absence of 
these ordinary restrictions gave the charm of freedom, 
space and openness. The roads are a plain, unvarnished 
tale. Men’s houses and premises seem to say, ** Here we 
are, and take us as you find us.” 

The old houses struck me so at first sight that literally 
I noticed no others. There is a certain likeness between 
them, yet each one holds its individuality, and perhaps 
if our spiritual eyes were strong enough we might recog- 
nize the marks of those individua's who, in past genera- 
tions, inhabiting these houses, were forcible enough to 
impress and rule their fellows. The houses are large, 
some of two stories, a gable and an attic; they are un- 
painted, and are crumbling away with age: repairs 
would destroy them; the doors open in half and where 
there are shutters S’sof iron hold them back. I perceive 
Lam not able to picture my impression of this storied 
street, which most New England people know is histori- 
cal. But the fashion of restoration is begun here; experts 
have decided that the beams and supports of the old 
mansions are sound and safe. One of the finest has been 
restored by Mrs. Yale, who has conserved all that was 
characteristic, and banished all that might be gloomy. 
Miss Baker is now in the act of restoring one still more 
co'onial, if a ruin means that; at present it looks ex- 
tremely like a mass of rubbish. Another on the same 
side of the street is restored in bright yellow, and has a 
modern puerile piazza in front; but I must admit that 
there is an air of comfort about it. Judging by appear- 
ances, I should say that in ancient times Deerfield and 
comfort were not synoymous terms. I, too, am an Ar- 
cadian, for I am,as Mr. Wemmick would say, among the 
‘*aged.” Mrs. Allen modestly considers her house as 
emerging from cbildhood, and deprecatingly speaks of its 
age as only a hundred and fifty. In my room beams 
break from the wall perilously near the head; in one 
corner is an iron-latched door at the top of two steps, 
which opens into a cavern concealing in its depths more 
doors. One side of the panel has make-believe doors, 
and the ceiling would rule off the hair of any woman 
six feet high; as I am in a wing surrounded by doors 
and stairs, right and left, I have to be careful. If this 
does not make up ‘‘ the meter of an antique song,” and 
prove it an old house, what will? Of the pleasant halis, 
the large rooms, with the bed recesses, the window 
benches, the ‘‘ chany ” closets, they speak for themselves 
now. I hear pleasant voices from them, and from under 
the elms where we loaf and do not invite the mosquito. 

DEERFIELD, Mass. 


+ 


LETTERS FROM SCANDINAVIA. 


BY PROFESSOR SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D. 
I. 


How a professor in Chicago Theological Seminary 
could ever get away from Chicago after subscribing 
and nearly paying one-third of a year’s salary for the 
new dormitory building—not to speak of demands of 
the City Missionary Society, which has helped erect six 
new buildingsduring the past year, and of other causes 
—is a question which I am daily solving. 

The Orient has been a dream which has lured me on 
for eighteen years, ever since I first crossed the ocean: 
but, during the last twelve years, with the great financial 
needs of an institution like ours, and with the constant 
example of a man like President Fisk, who can truly 
say, with a slight change in the language of the French 
soldier to the surgeon who was working near his heart: 
‘*Probe a little deeper and you will find Chicago Semi- 
nary,” I have seen one fair dream after another of a trip 
tothe East disappear. We feel constrained with the 
early patriots to say, ‘‘We have given our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honors to this cause.” And as we 
look at the religious needs and opportunities of a city 
like ours we are inclined, like most people, to wish that 
we were inillionaires, or that our most intimate friends 
were millionaires. 

Under such circumstances a man ought to have his 
life insured, lest he should give away all that he has. 
After being persuaded by two life insurance agents in 
one year to embark in their companies, for life oF 
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death, the readers of THE INDEPENDENT will hardly 
wonder that it might seem probable that I should spend 
the rest of my days in that cosmopolitan city, Chicago. 

But one day I went to get ocean transportation for a 
friend. The rates seemed so cheap, and I had had such 

a trying year that T began to figure on a trip of three 
months and a half to Germany and Scandinavia, and I 
have been figuring ever since. 

[have been renewing old days with that master of 
New Testament text crit'cism, Prof. Caspar René Greg- 
ory, of the University of Leipzig—an American, as the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT know, and the greatest 
authority in the world on the sources of the New Testa- 
ment text. He, of all others, knows how to make a lit- 
tle go a great way, and how to make the longest journeys 
in the most inexpensive manner. 

To this extent I cannot hope to cope with my Amer- 
ican colleague, now duly established as Professor Ex- 
traordinarius in the University of Leipzig. But I am 
learning some of the economies of travel. 

Until this last trip I have never but once traveled third 
class on the Continent. Ihave never felt that I could. 
In England third class is very comfortable. On the 
Northwestern railway the seats give you more thana 
suspicion of being upholstered, but on the Continent 
you have a plain wooden seat. There is no reason, so 
far asthe company is concerned, why one in Germany 
should not travel third class for three or four hours, if 
be is in good health, as the undesirable people usually 
ride fourth class. Professor Delitzsch said he always 
traveled third class. He liked to know what the people 
were talking about. 

Well-dressed, well-bred people often travel this way. 
On a ride from Dresden to Leipzig, there was a private 
theatrical that highly amused and delighted me. A 
young, newly married couple were my companions in 
the compartment—both unusually good-looking and at- 
tractive. There were four of us in the compartment be- 
sides. One soon alighted at a station; another looked 
over into the next compartment and saw there was 
plenty of room there, and so stepped over the high par- 
tition, bag and baggage; a German traveling man, evi- 
dently a friend of the new couple, after many protesta- 
tions of weariness, laid his shaw] down as a pillow, and, 
stretching himself out at full length, went to sleep. I 
could not sleep a wink. I was fascinated by this young 
pair, who sat opposite each other, and who were so de- 
lighted with each other that they did not know what to 
do; and yet they did not do anything, except that their 
eyes told wonderful things, and the bride could hardly 
contain herself as she every now and then hit her part- 
ner’s hand, or took it in hers, or kept repeating over 
some tender ditty, the words of which I could not hear. 
Once on the journey, as they stood looking out of a win- 
dow at a station in the dusky twi'ight, they stole a 
modest kiss. With such touches of nature, one might 
well forget the hard seat of a third-class car. 

But I must get to Scandinavia. I will only remark 
that if some cheap ‘*Baedeker” could be produced, giving 
the inexpensive and comfortable places where one could 
stop along the way. more people with limited means 
might see Europe. 

[had rhade Scandinavia part-of my program. Through 
the Dano-Norwegian and Swedish Departments in our 
Seminary, as well as through the Rev. M. W. Mont- 
gomery and Dr. Waldenstroem, I had come to have a 
deep interest in these northern lands. And then I 

received three such kind letters from Dr. Waldenstroem 
when he heard I was coming. All were written in Ger- 
man, with one of them beginning: 


“Lieber Bruder im Herrn! Gottes Gnade ruhe ther Sie 
auf ewig in Christo Jesu! Amen.” 
And closing: 


* Willkommen! Willknommen! 
Thr ergebener. 


Herzlich willkommen. 

re 
How could one fail to feel drawn, as to a strong mag- 
net, by such a great affectionate personality? 

It is customary among the Christian Scandinavians to 
begin theic letters with a passage of Scripture, or with a 
benediction, so Dr. Waldenstroem begins his. As for 
his signature, he is so well known, according to the 
Swedes in America, that a letter intended for him and 
addressed ‘* P, W., Sweden,” would reach him. 

I could not, for quite a time, get satisfactory informa- 
tion regarding the route that I was to take; so I started 
out one morning in Leipzig, with the determination to 
hunt it down, going from point to point, toa German 
friend and to an intelligence bureau for travelers. After 
acareful study of the“ Reichs-Curs-Buch,” by two o'clock, 
'M.. Lfound a route from Leipzig, by the way of Berlin 
and Stettin, which cost half the amount of the one 
which had been recommended to me. 

I traveled third class from Leipzig to Stettin, breaking 
my journey in Berlin for once six hours. At Stettin I 
put up at Waack’s Hotel, where I found excellent ac- 
commodations for a very moderate price. 

I took passage on the steamer ‘‘ Magdeburg.” As I 
was the only first-class passenger I had the saloon and 
smoking-room—which was entirely free from fumes of 
tobacco—to myself. I took my meals in a charming 
little room with the captain, just off from his state- 
room. T had all the pleasure that I suppose is to be had 
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which is accorded a ‘‘ Herr Professor” in Germany. I 
I found the title, however,was of no value on the ‘‘Alas- 
ka;” for I was seated opposite a ‘‘ Professor” who was 
a ventriloquist, and who evidently thought we must 
have something in common, as he one day told me con- 
fidentially that he was beating the other men *‘all hol- 
low ” at the gaming table. 

During a journey of about forty-three hours we stop- 
ped at Swinemiinde, on Sunday, as during the time for 
church, 9-10:30 a.M., no business could be transacted, 
and the marine papers of the steamer could not be in- 
spected. 

I went to church, where I heard a good Gospel ser- 
mon, and then to the cemetery. The most beautiful 
inscription that I saw was on an iron cross,on which 
were only these words, which cannot be translated into 
English: ‘‘Auf Wiedersehen.’ A German friend who 
goes away on a journey, expecting soon to return, or 
who takes leave for a shorter time, smiles and says with 
animation, *‘ Auf Wiedersehen.” What more comforting 
words could the Christian hope place over the grave of 
a loved one gone for a little? 

Dr. Waldenstroem had writtenthat I should make a 
trip from Stockholm to Vaxholm, as thus I should see 
the most beautiful harbor in the world. Coming in 
from Stettin | sawthis harbor. I can well believe what 
Dr Waldenstroem siys may be true, altho sailors dread 
it in bad weather. One is reminded of the Thousand 
Is!ands, of Lahe Minnetonka, one thinks of scenery on 
the Hudsun; but I believe the scenery from Vaxholm to 
Stockholm, seen to advantage, is peerless in comparison 
with those views which travelers generally have. There 
are multitudes of islands: of little bays; of rocky hights, 
sometimes partially bare, sometimes wooded; of hights 
clothed with beautiful verdure and abounding with 
trees, and all along villas of all kinds in almost any one 
of which one would be delighted to spend a restful 
summer. And so we glided along. The bhights of bar- 
ren ledge increased rather than diminished, altho there 
was more or Jess verdure, until suddenly the Queen of 
the North, Stockholm, burst on our vision, seated on 
her island throne, vainly compared to Venice, alone in 
a beauty which needs no comparison, and which, per- 
haps, justifies the pride of Dr. Waldenstroem, when he 
writes, among other things: ‘‘You must go tothe Grand 
Hotel, no hotel in the world has a more beautiful situa- 
tion.” 





- a . 
ME, THE SINNER. 


BY GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D. 





THE extraordinary prayer of the penitent publican 
will always stand out as a model of brevity and concise- 
ness. It consists of two parts—petition and confession. 
Both are compacted into a single sentence. ‘‘God be 
merciful to me the sinner.” If he had spent hours 
in agonizing prayer, he could have said no more, either 
by way of asking or confes-ion. For what more can a 
sinner ask for on first coming to God than mercy; and 
what more can he confess than that he is a sinner, and 
by precedence, as the matter lay in his own mind, the 
sinner? When we think of it carefully, we are not sur- 
prised at the outcome of the matter—viz., that ‘‘ he 
went down to his house justified.” Those three words, 
‘‘me, the sinner,” compress a world of thought, and, 
like a bud not unfolded or developed, contain a whole 
body of truth on the question of man’s sin 

In the first place, the publican had made the most im- 
portant discovery that it is possible for a man to make 
concerning himself. He had found out that he was “a 
sinner.” It is quite true that almost every person with 
whom we might enter into conversation on this subject, 
would admit himself to be a sinner; but should the mat- 
ter be pressed, it would not take long to find out that 
these general admissions were very superficial and not 
based on any real conviction. One cannot think of sin 
without thinking of God, against whom all sin is com 
mitted. Any recognition of sin that does not bring the 
sinner to God in confession. coupled with a petition for 
mercy, does not amount to conviction. Such superficial 
admissions, when prcbed to the bottom, amount rather 
to an admission of certain shortcomings which the 
transgressor is not particularly ashamed of, and which, 
upon the whole, are no serious breaches of the law of 
righteousness, and which will in no wise affect his stand- 
ing with God, if, indeed, God has taken note of them at 
all. 

This publican had discovered that sin was the ‘* com- 
ing short of the glory of God,” and that any such breach 
of perfectness was fatal to any acceptance with God on 
the ground of righteousness. He had arrived at the 
knowledge that it was not so much a question of how 
great a sinner he was as that he was a sinner at all. 
Like a man who discovers that he cannot meet his busi- 
ness obligations. Tho he is only short ten cents on a 
dollar, he is as inevitably a bankrupt as if he were short 
ninety cents. Most men go on the supposition that God 
only takes account of gross sin, and that “little sin- 
ners,” that is, men and women who are less sinful than 
some others, who are notoriously sinful, are not sinners 
at all, in the sense of being guilty and lost, They never 
think of sin as such, but only of sin in the extent and 
degree of it. But true conviction of sin takes account 





ona yacht, and was treated with the consideration 


and fatal to standing with God, and must in the end 
prove fa_al to spiritual character, just as the smallest 
speck of rot in an apple is fatal to its acceptance as be- 
ing sound, and must inevitably spread itself over the 
whole fruit. Few persons recognize this, and so they 
are careless of sin. The publican had made this dis- 
covery. 

Moreover, he seems to have made a deeper discovery 
than that he was a sinner in the sense of being a trans- 
gressor of God’s law. The Holy Spirit has recorded a 
gesture which be made while making his confession of 
sin to God. *‘* He smote himself on the breast.” This is 
significant. and seems to have indicated that he knew 
that his trouble lay deeper than in his actions, There 
was a reason for transgression in his nature. We can 
fancy him thinking if not saying: ‘ LordI am a sinner, 
not only in act, but in nature. The seat of the trouble 
is right here, in my heart. My actions are bad because 
my heart is bad.” He had discovered that to be true 
which our Saviour has so graphically declared: **For from 
within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, 
wickednesses, evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness: 
all these things come from within and detile the man.” 
(Mark vii, 21, 22.) This was the deep discovery which 
he had made, and while he “these things 
which defiled the man,” he was confessing also the deep 
depravity of his heart from which flowed his evil life, 
as bitter waters from a bitter fountain, as evil fruit 
grows on an evil tree. 


confessed 


Until this discovery is made and 
recognized by men they will hardly make the penitent 
confession of the publican; for until the thorough evil 
of the nature is recognized there will always be a latent 
thought that it is possible to cease from sin and by re- 
ligious or moral training bring the man into acceptable- 
ness with God. 
Again, the publican had separated himself from the 
rest of men and come with his own individual and per- 
sonal case before God for mercy. There are many per- 
sons who are ready to confess sinfulness along with the 
whole race. They belong toa sinful race; but are not 
in themselves and by themselves, apart from all others 
and any other sinners. Now this publican did not 
pray ‘God be merciful to us miserable sinners”; but 
‘*God be merciful to me, the sinner.” He was not con- 
cerned just then with his neighbor's sins; nor was he 
disposed to throw back responsibility upon Adam, or 
his fathers, or his class. He was a sinner apart from all 
others. The evil of his own heart was his calamity, and 
his transgressions were his own doing; and he had come 
to recognize his own individual responsibility in all this 
dreadful matter. It is not until we have thus separated 
ourselves from the crowd and come to close quarters 
with God and our own souls that we are truly penitent, 
Then there is this noticeable thing about this publi- 
can’s confession. It was directly to God. We have in 
a hundred instances tested the sincerity and proved 
the insincerity of the flippant acknowledgment or con- 
fessions uf sin made in response to personal questions 
when dealing with men about their souls. In this way: 
‘Are you a sinner?’ To which we never fail to get an 
answer: ** Yes; no one can deny that.” ‘Then tet us 
get down here on our knees and acknowledge that fact 
to God and ask bis forgiveness.” But it is seldom that 
we tind men willing to confess to God. It is right at 
this point that men’s conviction and confession prove 
superticial and insincere. They are resdy to confess 
sin to their fellow-men, or for that matter to the whole 
world, but not toGod. No conviction of sin that does 
not lead us to God in penitent confession will avail for 


our salvation, 
—EEE > ——— — 


AN OLD GAELIC CHRISTIAN LEGEND. 


(From THE “LEABHAK Breac.”) 





BY T. O RUSSELL, 


THE following beautiful legend about the betrayal of 
Christ by Judas Iscariot is taken from the ‘ Leabhar 
Breac,” page 222 of the fac-simile copy. This book is 
one of the most important of those great Gaelic manu- 
scripts that have, by some fortuitous circumstances, 
been saved from the wreck of ancient Irish literature. 
It was compiled by the MacEgans, in the County Ros- 
common, Ireland, some time in the early part of the 
fourteenth century. Gaelic literature had been in a 
state of decadence for many centuries before this book 
was compil: d; nevertheless, it isa volume of wondrous 
interest, especially in view of the fact that by far the 
greater part of it is devoted to Church matters. Like 
most Gaelic manuscripts, the time of its compilation 
gives no idea of the antiquity of the Janguage in which 
it is written; for most of the very ancient Gaelic litera- 
ture that has been preserved, is contained in manuscripts 
that were compiled when the dialect known to the 
learned as ‘‘ old Irish” had ceased to be spoken. ‘The 
‘*Leabhar Breac” contains much of the old Irish of 
the eighth and ninth centuries, altho it was not com- 
piled until the fourteenth. It seems to have been the 
great literary repository of medieval Ireland. 

The following legend has never before been trans- 
lated; if it has, it certainly has not been published. It 
may seem strange that anything of the kind should re- 
main so long untranslated. When, however, the pau- 





of the fact that sin at all, in any degree, is both guilty 


city of Gaelic scholars is taken into account, the lack 
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of interest that the general reader takes in things con- 
nected with ancient Ireland, and the extreme difficulty 
of deciphering old Gaelic manuscripts, it need not be 
wondered at that not the twentieth part of ancient 
Gaelic writings has yet been translated. So vast is the 
amount of untranslated Gaelic literature yet extant, 
that Gaelic savunts of the future will not lack employ- 
ment. Photograph fac-simil:s of the ‘‘Leabhar Breac.” 
** Book of Leinster,” and ** Book of the Dun Cow,” may 
be seen in the Astor library in this city. 

There are some words and phrases in this curious 
legend, the meanings of which are obscure to me. 1 
ought, perhaps, to have used the query mark (7) oftener 
than Lhave. Mr. Whitley Stokes is certainly the best 
Gaelic echolar living; but even he sometimes meets with 
words and phrases in old Irish, the meanings of which 
he is unable to find out. Whensuch an eminent scholar 
and philologist as he finds passages in ancient Gaelic that 
are too much for him, a weakling like myself need pot 
be ashamed to confess my uncertainty as to the correct- 
ness of some parts of the following translation, whieh 
is so literal that in some places it is uncouth; bat 1 
wanted to express the quaint phraseology of the original 
as wellas [could in English. 

[ have heard that the story of Judas and the cock is 
known to the peasantry in some parts of Ireland. So 
far, however, as Lhave been able to tind out, the legend 
is not mentioned in the Church literature of any other 
country. 


Translation, 


After the thirty pieces of silver had been received by 
Judas, after Christ bad been taken by the Jews, and after 
his crucifixion, as has been told you, Judas weat to the 
house of his mother, that was at hand, and the thirty 
pieces of silver were with him; and he then tod her 
consecutively the story of Christ—of how he (Judas) had 
betrayed his Lord and sold him; and he showed her the 
money. When his mother heard that story anger came 
upon her, and great, rough rage seized her, and her 
form and visage changed, and she cried bitterly heavy, 
and began to wrangle with her son, and to give him 
heavy, great abuse, and she was clapping her hands and 
bewailing misery; and then she said, Wo that I am 
in this miserable Jife, since I brought forth a wicked 
bodily birth, like thee; and why, said she, didst thou kill 
the holy, true person, offering him up without guilt, 
without fighting? Now, said she, fal's on thee all the 
curses of the prophets and noble fathers, and it was on 
thee was uttered [the prophecy], and the Son of Man 
will not forgive thee thy offering of him {and he| with- 
out guilt, without fighting: and not only, said she, is he 
the one begotten of the Heavenly Father, and he wil 
openly take revenge for the blood of Christ on thee, and 
will take it from thee bitterly. Alas, alas, alas! said 
she, wo to me since thou wast born, for thou arta 
Alas! said she, it was of that the prophet 

{Here Judas’s mother quotes a proph- 
Now, therefore, said she, O son of my 


deadly enemy. 
spoke long ago. 
ecy in Latin. | 
sickness, of my destruction and my plague, what wilt 
thou do now when thou shalt see Christ rising from the 
dead, and a prophet of the everlasting truth, said she, 
going to Galilee, fulfilling [his word] to his Apostle as he 
promised? When le [Judas] saw his mother scolding 
with him, and upbraiding him, as we have said, and she 
weeping and exclaiming in his presence, great anger and 
impetuosity against his mother seized him. 

Now when his mother was arguing with him about all 
these things, Judas was angered against his mother, as 
we have said. Judas siw the fire that was within, and 
a caldron boiling on it, and a cock boiling in it, and the 
head, feet, feathers and wings had been taken from him, 
and he was well first-boiled, and the caldron was boiling 
round him, He cried out with a proud, great, angry 
voice to his mother and said, What is the error and 
confounding that are on thee that thou wouldst say of 
the wanton person, that he was a prophet and would 
rise from the dead? 1! solemnly swear and affirm by the 
great, pure secrets of the Hebrews that not more easily, 
quickly and surely will the boiled cock that is in that 
caldron rise out of it, and he without head, feet, entrails 
and feathers, than the Christ of whom thou speakest 
will rise from the dead. When, however, Judas had 
given those great oaths and [had sworn by] the great 
mysteries as we have said, and which were habitual 
with them, and vociferously roughly he argued with his 
mother, then, indeed, when they were arguing thus, the 
boiled cock arose out of the caldron, and he alive and 
full of beautiful plumage, and he went flying out onto 
the ridge of the house, and was so long there crowing, 
and he perfectly b: autiful, as if he were announcing the 
resurrection. 

A translation of the Greeks (?) out of the Hebrew into 
Latin proves that this was the cock that crowed three 


times on the night of the crucifixion when Peter, the 


Apostle, denied God three times by the voice of the cock. 
Christ looked at Peter, and Peter wept bitterly after 
that. When Judas, the wicked sinner, saw the boiled 
cock rise from the caldron, he knew that Christ would 
rise from the dead. Abhorrence and fear siezed him 
after that, and he went running to the place where 
Christ was on the cross; and when he beheld Christ, con- 
demned and crucified, he ran to the temple of Solomon 
and cast the money from him into the place out of 





which it had been given to him at first by the Jews out 
of the temple; and he put withes afterward round his 
neck, and he went not up to Heaven or down to earth, 
and his entrails and interiors fell out of him, down 
through him, so that himself killed himself there; and 
his soul went to the demons in Hell without end, with- 
out conclusion, because he had betrayed his Lord and 
the Lord of the elements and the King of Heaven and 
earth. 

-—- _ +> 


RURAL ATTICA. 
GLIMPSES OF HARVEST AND VINTAGE. 


BY IRVING J, MANATT, PH.D., LL.D. 


AT this season the azure Attic morn is a miracle of 
freshness and fragrance and melody. I doubtif Para- 
dise can improve upon it. I say this not as one smitten 
by the love of Greece, but as a friend of fair play. For 
the Greek climate is too much abused; are we not told 
that from May to October it is unendurable? Well, | 
have survived its May and two-thirds of its June, a liv- 
ing witness to the unveracity of these scribes. The last 
week of May was warm, that’s a fact, and we have had 
one little bunch of warm-hearted days this month; but 
in the main day unto day and night unto night have 
kept humming: 

**O what is so rare as a day in June!” 
The knowing ones wag their heads and say: ‘*‘ Look out 
for July and August ;”’ but between the mountains and 
the sea | think we shall pull through. In fact, one is 
hardly qualitied to speak of warm weather until he has 
summered for a generation or so in the States; anywhere 
in the interior will do. 

I have improved the season, with the leisure 1t brings 
to the town, to see more of the country; and so I am 
prepared to nail another current unveracity. It con- 
cerns the aspect of Attica, and leads the visitor to look 
forward to seeing a verdureless and thirsty land. It is 
not difficult so tospeak the truth as to give it all the ef- 
fect of this extraordinary perversion. I can say, for 
example, that up toa few days ago hardly a cupful of 
rain had fallen for a long, long time; that, on a recent 
Sunday-evening stroil along the bed of the Cephisus, 
from the Sacred Way to far beyond Colonus, I saw just 
one little pool of water not deep enough to drown a kit- 
ten; that, driving to Eleusis a fortnight ago, to see the 
harvesting on the Rbarian Plain, where Triptolemos by 
Demeter’s grace first sowed the yellow wheat, | found 
instead arid stubble-fields, looking as if the goddess and 
the sweet heaven itself had forgotten to be gracious, 
But this is only balf the truth; to be honest one must 
add that there by the sea, possibly about the very 
threshing-floor of Treptolemos, the sheaves were already 
pi'ed for the threshing. No great stacks of them, indeed, 
for this Eleusinian plain is no longer, if it ever was, a 
big wheat- field. Athena and Dionysus have jumped De- 
meter’s Claim, and the olive and the vine if notin full pos- 
session are yet crowding the cereal familyjclose. | saw a 
little Indian corn growing there and some market gar- 
dens; but in the main it isthe olive aid vine, and where 
these flourish it is nonsense to talk of verdureless aridity. 

Even more so here in the Piain of Athens. Along 
the dry bed of the Cephisus, stretching from Pirzeus al- 
most to Pentelicus and averaging two miles wide, is 
one continuous olive grove—a bit of verdure not easy to 
wipe out with an epithet. Among these olives, fostered 
rather than hurt by their shade, abound vioeyards, 
market gardens, patcues of golden grain; so that, in 
fact, thirsty Cephisus seems to be thrice fructifying 
these ‘ancient groves of Academe.” The riddle is read 
when you .urn aside and note everywhere rude well- 
sweeps, eacu worked by a sorry old nag; these suck the 
very sources of the river, but only to turn the thirsty 
land into a garden of bloom and fragrance and fertility. 
It is now twenty-three centuries since Sophocles, in his 
(Edipus at Colonus, sang of -‘the seepless springs 
that never fail but feed Cephisus’ streams, who ever 
day by day spends his pure flood upon the embosomed 
plain and quickens her with life.” but this is what in 
effect Cephisus is doing to-day; consoled, we may hope, 
by some fluvial consciousness that *‘ to give is to live.’ 
Yet one would like to see the famous old river running 
full-stream once more from Pentelicus to the sea; it is 
scarcelytwenty miles, and modern engineering takes 
larger contracts. Parliament is debating a project for 
watering Athens and the Attic Plain from Lake Stym- 
phaliusin Arcadia; it was there Hercules smote and slew 
and scared away the birds whose strident iron wings 
and enormous appetite for human flesh had made them 
unpopular in the neighborhood. The Government has 
a chance now to make Hercules look to his laurels; 
these Arcadian streams once turned on, the old well- 
sweeps in the olive woods will go round no more for- 
ever, andthe most famous river of the world will come 
by his own again, fed as of vore by his ‘‘ unslecping 
springs.” ‘hat will bea high day for the nightingales, 
now too melancholy to be musical. 

What has been said of the plains of Eleusis and Athens 
is still more true of the Mesogea, or Midland, and the 
Marathonian plain. On the fifth of June I drove from 
Athens to Marathon and back, thus traversing and re- 
traversing both these plains, and on the tenth I traveled 
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entire Mesogzea north and south. This midland, fenced 
in by Pentelicus, Hymettus, and the southeastern coast 
hills (the Paralia of the old Greeks), is the largest plain 
in Attica, and a fairer garden spot one would go far to 
find. Itsolive woods are second only to the groves of 
the Cephisus, and its vineyards and wheat fields are at 
once a joy to the husbandman and an inspiration to 
painter and poet. I can conceive no fairer picture or 
sweeter pastoral than this Eden of the Attic Midland as 
1 looked upon it from the Marathon road or from the 
old deme of Demosthenes at the eastern foot of Hymet- 
tus, or from the hills that stretch away southward to 
Sunium, 

But most overwhelming to me was the sight of the 
Plain of Marathon. | had been told so often there was 
nothing to see there, it was far better to clamber up 
Pentelicus and behold the famous field in the mellow 
distance. This is not the time to dwell upon the de- 
liciousness of the long June drive through that Midland 
poem; on the nightingales singing their little hearts out 
in the ivy-mantled plain trees that hang over the Vala- 
naris, still running a bit of clear, cool water; of the en- 
chanting prospect that salutes usas we climb the coast 
ridge and face the azure sea and the island Alps of Eu- 
boea. It is Marathon only that concerns us for the mo- 
ment—and that not as the most famous field in the his- 
tory of war but a; a present embodiment of peace and 
plenty. 

On this spot Whittier might well have sung: 

“ And Peace shall sit as Plenty’s guest 
Beneath the yew-tree’s shade.” 

Only we cannot allow him the yew tree here. Choice 
he shall have of olive, apricot, almond, fig, pomegran- 
ate; for measure and all he may take this umbrageous 
wild pear, whose branches this moment shelter from the 
noonday sun a score of peasants whose business here is 
to disembowel the old Mound in the doubtful interests 
of archeology. And while adapting his flora, the poet 
might amend his grouping; he has inverted the relation 
familiar to the old Greek mind of Peace holding baby 
Ploutos on her arm—a group seen by Pausanias, strange- 
ly enough, just under our Rock of Ares, the war god. 
But either poem of Whittier or sculptured group of 
Cephisodotus would exquisitely fit this old field of death, 
life-giving now in every clod. 

Climb with me this Mound that covers the Athenians 
fallen here nearly twenty-four centuries ago—tirst of 
European men, a handful against a host, to front and 
outface that invincible Asian foe. Can it be that war's 
rude chemistry still fattens this soil? One is tempted to 
imagine some such miracle as he looks abroad from this 
commanding perch upon the far-extending plain. 
Northward, a stretch of vineyards and olive groves, 
even to the mountain-spurs; northeast and east to the 
mountain and the sea, olives, vines, wheat-fields—miles 
of yellow gold; south, more wheat-fields, running down 
to the sea; west, more vines and olives, with figs, pome- 
granates, almonds, apricots, wild pears, a bit of indian 
corn, other wide fields of wheat hard to match in Eng- 
gland or America. And enlivening the scene, here and 
there harvest groups—men and women, each with the 
inevitable sickle; some reaping, some nooning over their 
black bread and pickled olives, some driving the sheaf- 
laden donkeys to the threshing-floor. Such is a rude 
sketch of Marathon this harvest-day; to fillin and touch 
up the picture, one should traverse the haunted ground, 
walk among the teeming vines, mingle with the har- 
vesters, even put in the sickle, as I dia, and reap a sheaf 
on his own account. 

lruly, Marathon is a marvel to one saturated with the 
current superstition about Greek agriculture; all the 
more so, considering that barbarian bone-dust seems to 
be its only dressing to this day, and the old Mound 
hardly covers anything more ancient than the sickles 
and plows still in use on the plain. As to the threshing- 
machine, that is still very much as Triptolemos pat- 
ented it before the Olympiads began. Inthe Midland I 
saw a village threshing-floor: an open area, two or 
three hundred feet square, rudely paved with stones, 
with all the village wheat ‘‘ windrowed” around it. In 
a few days the sheaves will be spread upon this thresh- 
ing-floor, and the tread-mill horses turned on them, to 
go round and round until straw and grain part com- 
pany. It may be a duty to advise American manufac- 
turers that Greece is a brand-new market for steel- 
plows, reapers, threshers and wind-mills; but it makes 
one melancholy to think of such advice as ever bearing 
any fruit. As well plaster the Parthenon or turn the 
Acropolis into a toboggan slide. The world is growing 
intolerably new; spare us yct a little while old Greece. 


NOTES ON PHILOSOPHY. 
BY PROFESSOR BORDEN P, BOWNE. 


Vil.—PANTHEISM. 


WHENEVER the lumpish reality of matter is questioned, 
some one, with whom a little learning has proved an 
uncommonly dangerous thing, is sure to scent panthe- 
ism. He has heard that pantheism makes God every- 
thing and everything God; and when he misses his fa- 
miliar lumps, or finds them reduced to phenomenal ex- 
istence, he surmises that this must be pantheism, Hear- 
say and tradition suffice for the rest, The traditional 
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rhetorical shudders are reshuddered, and matter is in- 
voked to save us from pantheistic desolation. Now the 
trouble with this zeal is that it lacks knowledge. It 
mistakes the enemy; and its fervors are misplaced. 
There is a pantheism against which they would be 
rizhtly directed, but this crude identification of ideali m 
with pantheism leads to the suspicion that the critic is 
neither called nor chosen to deal with it. 

Pantheism itself is a quantitative term, and lends 
itself readily to misunderstanding. Hence a swarm of 
crude pantheisms and anti-pantheisms of the quantita- 
tive type. Years ago,an eminent English thinker de. 
clared that he could find no escape from pantheism 
except in maintaining the eternity and independence of 
matter. This was quantitative anti-pantheism. It ap- 
pears also in the idertification of idealism and pantheism 
already referred to. 

Quantitative pantheism appears in a number of coarse 
conceptions of the relation of God and the world. The 
one is supposed to divide itself into the many, or the 
many are supposed to be made out of the one. ‘lhe one 
is conceived as a kind of plastic stuff out of which things 
are made; and each thing is a part, phase, or mode of 
the one ba-al existence. All views of this class are 
produc's of the imagination, and result from the attempt 
to picture that which is essentially unpicturable. Meta- 
physics shows that the notion of divisible quantity can 
have no application here; and with this insight all quan- 
titative pantheisms disappear. 

But there is a pantheism of a far more subtle type, 
which is not manifestly open to these objections. We 
may conceive the world and the power behind it as 
mutually and necessarily implying each other, so that 
neither is possible without the other, and so that each is 
but the opposite side of a necessity which embraces 
both. The divine nature necessarily implies the world: 
and the world exhaustively expresses the divine nature. 
There is imman:nce without transcendence, Choice 
and freedom play no part. The eternal necessities of 
the divine being are the source of finite exislence. 

To this view the objections to quantitative pantheism 
are not manifestly applicable. There is no longer any 
question of mode and substance or of form and stuff in 
a quantitative sense. The substance is not divided, and 
the finite and the infinite are not confounded. ‘he re- 
lation is that of premise and conclusion, of ground and 
consequence, of law and marifestation. The finite and 
the infinite form at once a necessary duality in thought 
and a necessary unity. They are formally distinct but 
are organically one. We may say that God is the world, 
meaning tnat he is the unitary principle of its existence. 
We may say that the world is God, meaning that it fully 
and exhaustively expresses his nature, so tbat beyond 
this expression there is and can be nothing. On the 
other hand, we could not say that God is this or that 
particular thing, nor, conversely, that this or that thing 
isGod. At the same time, all things would be divine in 
the sense that they have their root and justification in 
that divine nature which is the source of all finite ex- 
istence. Whichever member of the antithesis, God and 
world, we take, we are referred to the other. If we say 
God, we are referred to the world for the concrete mean 
ing of the term. If we say world, we are referred to 
God as its unitary ground. But both God and world are 
but opposite phases of one necessity which embraces 
both. 

The meaning of the doctrine will be made clearer by 
comparing it with theism. The essential difference be- 
tween the two is independent of all quantitative con- 
siderations, and of all minor metaphysical doctrines. 
At bottom the question between them is that of freedom 
or necessity in the cosmic activity of God. Theism 
holds the former, pantheism tbe latter. For theism, 
the world is adivine thought realized by a free act. It 
is no metaphysical necessity of the divine nature, but a 
product of the divine will. And back of the world is 
the absolute and transcendent God, possessing in him- 
self jimitless perfections, unexhausted, and even unex- 
pressed by the world, except in the faintest adumbra- 
tion. But pantheism has no place for freedom or trans- 
cendence in the divine. The unbegun necessities of the 
divine nature imply and underlie al!. And as the world 
is the expression of that nature, we are to look for 
nothing beyond or above it; least of all are we to look 
for or believe in any departures from the established 
order of things. Such departures would imply a will 
beyond and above the world, and this is a conception 
impossible to panthe ism. 

Here then is a pantheism totally different from the 
crude pantheism of quantitative thought. At first 
sight, itis not withoutattraction. As theists commonly 
hold that the contents of the divine intelligence are 
eternal and necessary in the nature of the divine mind, 
80 pantheism would hold that the forms and aims of 
the divine activity also are eternal and necessary in the 
divine nature. The world-order, too, seems to be ex- 
alted. Itis the divine nature itself. Its goings forth 
are from everlasting. Here there is room for poetic 
fancy and religious feeling. The limits of mechanism 
seem to be left far behind, and all things share in the 
divine; but this is only the enchantment lent by dis- 
tance. When we view the doctrine more closely we find 
it somewhat obnoxious to criticism. 

Te begin with, it is somewhat unclear, Those who 





hold it commonly reckon only the general world-order 
to the divine nature, and overlook the cosmic details. 
Spinoza was careful to interpose the world as a system 
between the infinite substance and particular things und 
events. Thus the absolute being seemed secure against 
too close contact with the rather dusty and unesthetic 
facts of every-day life. This. however, is a delusion. 
If the divine nature implies the system, it implies also 
the implications of the system. Hence the actual world, 
with allits antitheses of good and evil, and its boundless 
wastes of apparent insignificance and imperfection, 
must be carried bodily into the divine; and as the world 
is subject to the law of time, the divine nature, which 
is its ground, must also be temporal. Thus, instead of 
exalting tae world to the divine, we degrade the divine 
to the world,and reach the conception of an evolving 
and developing God. 

Nor do we succeed in escaping mechanism on this 
theory. For self-determination being denied, we must 
find some ground for the changing activity of the in- 
finite, and this can be found only in some metaphysical 
mechanism in the infinite whereby its states interact 
and determine outcome and direction. By this time 
the unity of the intinite has disappeared altogether; at 
all events, however much we might speak of its unity 
we should be quite unable to tell in what the unity 
consists. 

Finally, the universal determinism involved in the 
theory would make the problem of evil and error un- 
manageable. This problem is not over transparent on 
theistic the ry; but theism does succeed in keeping evil 
and error out of God. Pantheism, on the other band, 
must carry them bodily into God. They are not the 
outcome of finite folly and frailty, but have their source 
and justification in the divine. Thus along with reason 
and righteousness in the infinite we have to posit unrea- 
son and u- righteousness, both alike necessary, and, for 
all we can see, both alike eternal. Whatever is foolish, 
irrational, base and infamous in human thought and 
conduct, is rooted in the divine; and all the unsavory 
characters who have disgraced humanity are to be 
looked upon as setting forth and expressing the divine 
nature. Thus reason and conscience both perish as au- 
thoritative, and remain only as psychological facts 
along with other psychological facts, any one of which 
is as necessary and divine asany other. The collapse is 
hopeless. 

Somehow or other, the poetry of pantheism seems to 
vanish upon inspection. Perhaps no philosophy is pos- 
sible on any basis; it certainly is not possible on a pan- 
theistic one. 
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AT CHRISTIE’S IN THE SEASON. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD. 





A SALE at Christie's is commonly nowadays more a mat- 
ter of business and less a fashionable diversion than the 
auctions of a hundred years ago, when Mrs. Croaker and 
Miss Richland would drop in of a morning, to find the 
deaf dowager bidding against herself for antiques, ‘** her 
self the most genuine piece of antiquity in the whole collec- 
tion.”’ Probably in Goldsmith’s time the bidding was not, 
as at present, almost exclusively in the hands of a few 
dealers, who make it next to impossible for an outsider to 
conduct his own purchases at the sales, unless he is willing 
to give an extravagant price for anything he desires to ob- 
tain. But there is yet no lack of visitors to Christie's dur- 
ing the season: for in the salesrooms in King Street are 
displayed from time to time collections of works of art 
which throw the summer exhibitions into the shade, and 
attract connoisseurs from all parts of the kingdom. 

Innumerable masterpieces have passed in succession 
through the hands of this celebrated firm since Gaiocs- 
borough painted the portrait of its founder. considerably 
more than a century ago. To name one great artist only, 
whose name has frequently figured in their catalogs, they 
must have disposed of many hundreds of the works of 
Turner, including not a few of his most capital perform- 
ances in oils and water colors, from 1833 (the date of Dr. 
Munro’s sale) to the present time. But for many years 
past no collection of the works of Turner has been brought 
into the market which has excited such general interest as 
that sold at Christie’s on the 27th of last June. For months 
before the sale it was a common topic of conversation in 
altistic circles. Few people had seen the drawings and 
paintings in question; but every one had heard of them, for 
they formed a portion of the famous Farnley Hall coilec- 
tion, the most celebrated, if not the finest, collection of 
lurners in the possession of any private owner in the 
kingdom. The collection was formed by Turner's old 
friend, Mr. Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, near Leeds, the father 
of the present owner, and the portion which was sold com- 
prised sixty-two works—four oil-paintings and fifty-eight 
water-color drawings. lt was evident that Mr. Ayscough 
Fawkes had retained some of the plums of his collection; 
but the drawings at Christie's were, with few exceptions, 
of magnificent quality, and, for the most part, in splendid 
preservation. All of them belonged to the earlier part 
of Turner’s career, none, I think, being of later date 
than 1822 

On the inorning of the auction the salesroom was filled 
withan expectant throng, First to be sold were thirty-five 
of the Rhine sketches, made during a sF ort tour in the year 





1819. The entire series of fifty-one sketches was exhibited 
at Burlington House in 1889. They are executed in a sub- 
dued and rather cool key of color; in most cases, I believe, 
on white paper prepared with a wash of gray, the high 
lights being scraped out, and a good deal of body-color em- 
ployed. Such a method is, of course, more conducive to 
rapidity of execution than the ordinary process of staining 
white paper with transparent color, and without the em- 
ployment of some such method it must have been impossi- 
ble, even for Turner, to produce, as he did, sketches so full 
of detail as these at the rate of three aday. Immediately 
on bis return from the continent Turner hurried to Farnley 
with these drawings, drew them, carelessly rolled up to- 
gether, from his coat pocket, and Mr, Fawkes bought the 
complete series for £500. At Christie’s one of the fifty-one 
brought 410 guineas—an exquisite drawing of Mayence, or 
rather of the Rhine in the neighborhood of Mayence, full 
of poetry and repose. The city is dim'y visible in the far 
distance; the foreground is filled with the wide expanse of 
the water, its still surface reflecting the pale yellow light 
of the evening sky. ‘T'wo or shree boats are so placed as to 
assist the perspective without disturbing the absolute tran- 
quillity ofthe scene. Two of the drawings in this series are 
especially interesting as representing Turner’s first ideas of 
subjects afterward more elaborately carried out, and ex- 
quisitely engraved—*Peterhof,”’ with its brilliant rainbow 
spanning the dark river, and “‘Neuwied,’’ with its distant 
hills melting into the sky and its foreground of gray 
rushes. These drawings brought respectively 150 and 215 
guineas, 

I'he Rhine sketches having been disposed of, the remain- 
ing water color drawings were put up for sale. These were 
mostly highly finished works, executed about the years 
1820 and 1821. A wonderful little drawing of Windermere, 
charmingin color, particularly in the contrast of the deep 
blue of the lake with the rich russet of the foliage and the 
warm browns and ochres of the sails, fetched 1,200 guineas, 
Another drawing, equally remarkable for the splendid va- 
riety and brilliancy of coloring in its dark-blue water, was 
a view of Venice, with the landing-stage at Fusina in the 
foreground, and far away, beyond the blue sea, a vision of 
white domes and sunlit palaces—the Queen of the Adriatic. 
Two of Turner's largest productions in water colors were 
included among these drawings: the ** Lake of Lucerne, 
from Fluelen,” originally exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1815, and its companion, ‘‘ Mont Blanc, from the Val 
d'Aosta.”” They measure about twenty six by forty inches. 
‘The “ Lucerne,” a superb drawing, but almost too labori 
ously finished, was sold for 2,200 guineas: ‘“* Mont Blanc,’ 
equally elaborate, but inferior, at least as regards the fore- 
geound, fetched only one thousand. The four oil-paintings 
the sale of which closed the day's proceedings, are all early 
works, and not of the highest importance. One of them, 
however, a view of the Lake of Geneva, brought as much as 
2,500 guineas. Nearly £25,000 was the total amount realized 
by the sale. 

On Saturday, June 28th, the crowd was yet denser at 
Christie’s. For late-comers scarce standing room was to be 
found. First on the list comes a collection of paintings, 
chiefly by old masters, the property of the Duke of Somer- 
set. It comprises an important example of Paul Potter, 
one or two good Gainsboroughs, and other works of merit, 
tho, as a whole, the collection is not to be compared with 
certain other ducal collections which have, of recent years, 
come to the hammer at Christie’s—the Blenheim and Ham- 
ilton gollections, forinstance. The pictures find purchasers, 
however, at very various prices, the Paul Potter fetching 
5,800 guineas, and one of the Gainsboroughbs over four thou 
sand. One of the last to be sold is a big Kuysdael, on 
which Goldsmith's critic has apparently been trying bis 
hand, for it is almost obscured by a thick coat of brown 
varnish. ‘You won’t know the picture again, when the 
varnish is removed,”’ the auctioneer assures us; and with 
this dubious recommendation the piece is sold for 450 
guineas. 

Then a few old masters from Farnley Hall are disposed 
of, after which comes a varnished water color by Turner— 
very poor, spoiled by the varnish, and worth, in its present 
condition, perhaps twenty five or thirty shillings; but it 
once belonged to Mr. Fawkes, so it is knocked down at 
nineteen guineas. Then, after a few more old masters, 
comes the great attraction of the sale—Mr. Long's 
Romneys. There are thirteen in all, paintings and 
oil sketches by George Komney, which have been in 
the possession of the family ever since they left the 
artist’s hand, and are now for the first time shown to the 
public. A murmur of applause goes round the room as the 
first picture is put up. It is a small and very sketchy 
painting, entitled *‘ The Bashful Child”; a half-length of a 
little boy, some three or four years old, sucking his thumb, 
and looking shyly out of the corners of his large dark eyes, 
There is not more, perhaps, than two hours’ work in the 
piece, but it is thoroughly charming and characteristic of 
the great artist. The bidding runs up rapidly to 950 
guineas—no bad price for two hours’ work, even of Rom- 
ney. “ The Sly Child” and * The Coy Child” are pictures 
similar in character and scarcely inferior in charm to “* The 
Bashful Child.” They also fetch high prices; and after 
one or two more sketches have been disposed of, the most 
important piece in the collection appears upon the scene. 
Chis is a whole leogth portrait of Lady Hamilton as 
‘Circe,’ of the size of life, and one of the earliest of the 
pumerous pictures which Romney painted from the same 
beautiful model. Circe stands upright, fronting the spec- 
tator, her left hand raised, her right holding her magic 
wand. A panther rolls on the ground at her feet, and by 
her side two wolves howl in impotent fury. ‘Uhese are 
lovers whom she has thus imbruted, and by the action of 
her lifted hand and the intense gaze of her deep blue eyes, 
we may imagine her at the moment casting the transform- 
ing spell over some other unhappy victim. She is ciad in a 
dull red attire, with a green scarf floating behind her over 
the brown rock which forms the greater part of the back« 
ground. On the left of the picture we get a glimpse of dig: 
tant sea, with the ship of Ulysses nearing the island of the 
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beautiful sorceress, The charm of the picture and of the 
lovely face affects even the business-like auctioneer. “‘ We 
have seen many portraits by Romney of this beautiful 
woman,” he observes, in «a sentimental voice; ‘‘ but I have 
never seen one that has fascinated me so much as the one 
before you, gentlemen!’ Whereupon the spell is broken 
vy a laugh, and the bidding commences at one thousand 
guineas. In half a minute it has gone above two thousand; 
in little more time it has reached three thousand: and then 
it begins to slacken. At3,850 guineas there is a long pause, 
but no one bids higher: at last the hammer falls, and for 
$,850 guineas * Circe’ is sold. The price, high as it is, fails 
to realize the expectations of many among the on-lookers, 
and a rumor goes about that the picture has been bonght 
in: but the rumor, as it turns out, is without foundation in 
fact. 

The remaining Romneys were of less importance, and 
fetched moderate prices, ‘* Macbeth and the Witches,” for 
which the highest offers were made, failing to find a pur- 
chaser at 250 guineas. Tho fine in tone and color, this is 
not altogether a satisfactory picture. Like not a few so- 
called historical pieces of the English school, it is an at 
tempt to combine contemporary portraiture with historical 
design, the figure of Macbeth being a portrait of Joha Hen- 
derson, the actor. A graceful picture of ‘Cupid and 
Psyche ’’ was sold for 160 guineas; a small painting of 
** Nessus and Dejanira,’’ finer in design, but less finished, 
brought only 62 guineas—a very inadequate price, for I 
have seldom seen a historical picture of Romney's more 
spirited and fortunate in composition. The group of 
Nessus and Dejanira in the foreground, is full of vigor and 
appropriate action; the nude figure of Dejanira, borne 
across the stream in the centaur's arms, finely imagined 
and exceedingly graceful. She extends her right arm to- 
ward her husband, Hercules, who, oo the further bank, 
bends his bow at the centaur, Last of the collection came 
a small composition of several figures, from ‘ King Lear,’ 
an early work, painted before the artist left Westmoreland 
to find fame and fortune in London. It fetched only ten 
guineas, and, but for Romney’s name, would probably 
with difficulty have found a purchaser at ten shillings, for 
a less promising effort of early genius it would be hard to 
discover. 
three or 
They in 


The chief interest of the sale is now over, but 
four piecesof sculpture remain to be disposed of. 
clude celebrated ‘ Venus,’’ the first modern 
statue on which the experiment of coloring was tried. 
Never strong or obtrusive, the coloring is now very faint. 
The white marble is slightly tinted with warm color, the 
hath-towel (%), which the goddess carries on her arm, has a 
pale purple border, the apple in her hand and the orna 
ments in her hair are gilded. But little as there is of 
them, the coloring and wilding have a meretricious effect, 
and add not to the beauty of a statue which, in other re- 
spects, is a somewhat heavy, tho carefully finished, imita- 
tion of the antique. It sells for quite as much as it is worth 

1.7%) guineas; and with the fall of the hammer the auc- 
tion comes to an end, and the rooms are quickly emptied of 
wll but the workmen who remain to prepare for the busi- 
ness of the following week. 


Gibson’s 


RicHMOND, Sunney, ENGLAND, 





Sanitary. 
HAY FEVER. 


AMONG periodic and mysterious diseases the so called 
hay fever bolds a conspicuous place. It is no new disease, 
and has been the subject of endless discussions and theo- 
It has been explained on almost every thinkable hy- 
pothesis. Of course, at the present day, the tendency is to 
assume that it is dependent upon a germ, of which there is 
no more proof than that it is caused by the influence of the 
In tact, it is rather a standing menace to the germ 
theory as probably showing that there are mechanical or 
dust irritants in the atmosphere, or chemical substances, 
or toxies which cause disturbance and disease in the human 
system quite independent of vitality. We have recently re- 
ceived a copy of the “ Manual of the United States Hay 

Fever Association for 1880,"’ which contains two or three 
valuable essays together with various opinions of those 
who are more or less afflicted with this visitation. 

It is always well, for physicians at least, to listen to the 
opinions of patients in convention, for altho there is an ele- 
iment of morbidity, which must be allowed for, there is 
much in their experience which is valuable. We once knew 
a patient with gout and rheumatism, resulting mostly from 
the great lunches of a New York club house, who was full 
of interesting details as to the various remedies used for 
relief. He thought but twoof their number lived to be sev- 
enty years of age, and these were the two who after the 
supper always walked a few miles before going to bed. 

This Hay Fever Association is a most interesting body. 
It seems noticeable first, for the many distinguished names 
that occur in its list of sixty or more vice-presidents and its 
various committees. One would suppose hay fever to be 
a purely intellectual seizure; but it must be remembered 
that there are thousands of those who are affected who are 
not presidents of colleges, pastors of large congregations, 
or in some other salaried positions, and who are not able to 
put up amid the White Mountains each summer. It is 
reckoned that there are 200,000 cases of the disease each 
year in the United States. It has all grades of severity, 
from that of a simple sneezing and catarrh to the most af 
flictive oppression and suffering. Here, for instance, is an 
extract fr.m one of the letters to the Association: 


ries, 


stars, 


“The 2ist of every August! go to bed and stay there from 
four to five weeks gasping for breath. Sometimes my lungs do 
not relax for twenty-eight days, and when they do relax I can- 
not turn myself in bed. And this has been the case for thirteen 
years. Of late it has affected my heart very much, and the doc- 
tor told Mother that { should not risk having it another year. 





get about again summer is gone, and Ido not get strong till 
spring. Then I get well,and up to the cay I take the fever I 
love my life. Afterward I often pray that I may die. I do 
hope you can tell me something that will help me. Our doctors 
can do nothing for me. | trust you will not considsr me in 

trusive. I would not have written only I feel desperate, and I 
cannot see what a lot of people would meet and talk about it 
for unless there was help somewhere, for | hate the very name.” 

We once knew a lady who had it for a lifetime in the 
simple form of a rose cold, lasting for two or three weeks 
in the spring. Her daughter, who married and moved sev- 
eral miles away, had it still more seriously, and died before 
the age of fifty. Of her three children one died at the age 
of eleven from chronic asthma, and a daughter still sur- 
vives who has the attacks every spring, but in a less severe 
form. 

The best sustained view as to the disease is that it has its 
foundation in a peculiar neurotic susceptibility and so that 
it is primarily an affection of the nervous system. Dr. Kio- 
near locates it in the central nervous system especially 
affecting the parts connected with the nerves supplying the 
nose and throat. Most however, like Dr. Husted, regard it 
as owing to susceptibility of the reflex nervous system due 
to an irritation of the terminal fibers of the nerves supply 
ing the nasal pharyngeal mucous membranes, this irritation 
being caused by some substance from without. But there 
is also another important view of causation. In the largest 
number of cases the attack seems traceable to the dust or 
pollen of some grass or flower. Of these the most promi- 
nent isthe Ambrosia artemisifolia, or ragweed. Besides 
this the Lycopodium and various other plants affect some 
persons. In fact, those who have established susceptibility 
are affected by air charged with vegetable or mineral débris 
of almost any kind. 

The pollen of the ragweed is known to be acrid and toxic, 
and the same is true of various other floating specks in the 
atmosphere of most localities. Most are not aware to what 
an extent at certain seasons of the year the pollen of plants 
floats in the air. We have known a physician to leave his 
home in the country and take a room in the fifth story of a 
New York building with great relief to his hay-fever; but 
in his experiments while there he could occasionally find 
the pollen of the rag-weed. There can be no question, but 
that persons are greatly relieved by resort to certain locali- 
ties, and that annual attacks are actually avoided by a sea 
voyage, if only a start is made long enough before any 
symptoms appear. It is the opinion of those who have had 
to deal with a large number of cases, that most of those 
affected show peculiar nervous susceptibility of the pul- 
monary, mucous membrane. Not a few are subject to occa- 
sional attacks of asthma. While at the time of attacks of 
hay fever there is apt to be depression of spirits, it is pleas- 
ant to know that most of the subjects have so often recov- 
ered that they maintain quite a cheerful state of mind and 
that one on a visit to Bethlehem, is apt to find a very cheer- 
ful company of invalids. A goodly number of ladies are 
quoted as members of the Advisory Board of the Associa- 
tion, and it is evident that there is periodic enjoyment as 
well as periodic weeping. 

We pay no attention to the hypothesis, that the pollen of 
the rag-weed, or the atmosphere, contain bacilli which may 
act as a ferment, as there is noevidence thereof. Astothe 
treatment of this strange affection, the variety is the same 
as that which attaches to all such vagrant maladies. At- 
ropin aud cocaine have been extensively used as local ap- 
plications. The latter is applied by what is known as the 
wire cotton-carrier. The galvano-cautery and caustic acids 
have also been thas used. Quinine, both internally and 
locally, has seemed to have some influence over the disease. 
Most of the soverign remedies and patent medicines in the 
market succeed with the few and fail with the many, so 
that any relief has been claimed as an imaginary result. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, in his work on hay fever, quotes a 
case in which an attack was brought on by a fine picture of 
a hay field in the Royal Academy. 

At present the reflex nervous relations of the disease are 
being made prominent. Many cases are being treated by 
Chapman’s ice bags. They are kept applied to the spine 
from ten minutes to an hour at the time of each attack. 
They are generally applied at or near the nape of the neck. 

There can be no question that in most ceses change of 
locality is indicated, or seclusion from an atmosphere con- 
taining organic materials. Great cate needs also to be 
taken to secure a good condition of general health and to 
overcome that undue sensibility to nervous impressions 
which so many of the more chronic patients recognize. We 
hope that the Association will continue its yearly meetings 

and that by comparison of experiments and experiences, 
new facts will be elicted. 





Science. 


IT was at one time universally supposed that hybrids 
were sterile, and it came to be a test as to the limitation of 
species. If two would inter-cross, they were regarded as 
of the same genus, tho botanists or zoologists had referred 
them to different genera. If the two crossed were not ster- 
ile they were deemed not distinct species. tho so classed. 
An elaborate paper in THE INDEPENDENT a few years ago 
was probably the first American 7/<uwmé of facts, showing 
that this position was untenable. Since then experiments 
have been madein the Old World on a rather extensive 
scale—mainly with orchidaceous plants. It is found in 
what may now be termed almost numberless instances that 
not only will species cross and the progeny be fertile, but 
even numberless genera. In some cases these genera are so 
distinct that not even the most conservative would suggest 
that the genera were not widely distinct, intermix and 
have fertile offspring. This has now become so common 
that it is an almost every-day affair to read the description 
of some new genus of orchid, and to be told that itself is 
a “‘ bigeuer,” or an origin between two other genera—and 





But Iam not richand must stay at home. Whenlam able to 


...An excellent classical scholar and botanist, the Rey. 
C. Wolley Dod, has been investigating the legendary no- 
tions regarding the unlucky character of the asphodel, 
Vilmovin describes the popular superstition as it exists 
especially in France: “The ancients used to plant the 
asphodel round graves, in the belief that the shades of the 
dead feed upon the roots.”’ Mr. Dod refers to a sentence jn 
the old Greek writer Lucian, wherein Charon is made to 
complain that Mercury is late in coming to work, “he 
gets plenty of ambrosia and nectar in Heaven, but here 
there is nothing but asphodel and dead-men’s victuals.” 
In concluding his task he regards the popular notion to 
have sprung from a misunderstood passage of Homer. In 
the “Odyssey”’ the ghost of Achilles is made to walk up and 
down a meadow of asphodels. In this way the plant be- 
came associated with spirits of the dead. But Mr. Dod 
shows by quotations from some hymns attributed to 
Homer that he could not have meant to associate the 
asphodel with the ghost’s appearance; but rather as a mere 
accessory to the picture portrayed. But he thinks that the 
bad name to the plant started from use by the poet in this 
instance. 


--. The mammoth trees of California were named by the 
botanist, Endlicher, Sequoia gigantea, the name being 
suggested to him, so it has been said, through the history 
of Sequoyah, the Cherokee chief, who stood so grandly 
among his Indian followers by inventing the alphabet now 
in common use. Endlicher never published his reasons for 
naming the tree, but the correspondence in the names and 
circumstances is so close that no one has hitherto disputed 
it. Dr. Asa Gray never publicly questioned this deriva- 
tion; but Prof. J. G. Lemmon, the well-known Californian 
botanist, has recently sent a communication to a European 
paper, stating that in 1878 Dr. Gray assured him that these 
reasons were but an after-thought, and that more probably 
the name was suggested by the tree being a ‘‘ sequence—a 
rear guard in the procession”’ of existing forms of trees. 








Personalities 


Tue burning of Hawthorne's home in Lenox is a great 
loss to that summering place of rich New Yorkers, for it 
was the show place of the town, and yet only a little red 
house, with an old-fashioned well in the yard, whose bucket 
was lifted by a sweep and pole—not at all the fashionable 
style of cottage or villa. But there Nathaniel Hawthorne 
lived in 1850 and for three years after; there he wrote * The 
House of the Seven Gables,”’ ‘* The Wonder Book,” ‘‘ Tan- 
giewood Tales,’”’ and last, ‘‘ The Blithedale Romance.’’ 
There Julian Hawthorne was a venturous boy, and there 
Herman Melville (who wrote ‘ Typee” and ‘**Omoo” and 
** Moby Dick’’) visited him, and so did Fanny Kemble, who 
lived in Lenox, and galloped up to Hawthorne's door 
astride of her horse; and G. P. R. James, the English nov 
elist, who then dwelt in Stockbridge. The magician looked 
from his doorway over lovely Stockbridge Bowl and te 
Baldhead Mountain, where he often rambled, and enjoyed 
the summer much, but found the winters of Berkshire far 
too cold. The little red house was owned by W. A. Tappan, 
whd had a pride in keeping it just as it used to look, re- 
painting it red when it needed a new coat; and he pre- 
served the front room, where Hawthorne wrote, just as the 
author left it, with his mahogany table and chairs. The 
fire was caused by a bad fiue, and only the table and one 
chair weze saved. The table is placed in the library at 
Lenox: and Hawthorne’s writing desk was given by Mr. 
Tappan some years ago to the Atheneum at Pittsfield. 


...-There is an Indian in the United States worth 
$1,000,000. He is known as Matthias Splitlog, and is Chief 
of the Wyandotte tribe He is now seventy years of age. 
and can neither read nor write. Forall this, he is a great 
money getter. Sometime ago he was persuaded to sell a 
tractof land on the Kaw bottoms for $140,000, the money to 
be paid to him at ten o’clock on a certain morning at a bank 
in Minnesota Avenue, Kansas City. The Indian entered 
the bank shortly before ten and took a seat keeping his eye 
on the clock. When the clock struck ten and the capital 
ists had not arrived, he walked promptly out of the bank. 
On the street he met the men who were to buy his land. 
and when they asked him to return to the bank he refused. 
and set the next day at the same hour. When they all 
met next day Splitlog retused to sell for $140,000, and 
wanted %160,000. The syndicate wanted the land, and, 
fearing another rise in real estate, accepted his terms. 


....It is said to be an easy day when Sir Morell Mackenzie 
gives less than fourteen hours to his professional duties. 
Sir Morellis like an American in the value that he puts 
upon time. He says: ‘“‘I like Americans because they 
know what time means; they waste no words, go straight 
to the root of the matter, and they know as well as I do 
when the conversation is at an end.” 


... Charles Stewart Parnell is aclose reader of American 
newspapers and American literature generally. Balfour, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, is also an omnivorous reader 
of American newspapers, and recently said: “I like the 
snap of the American writers.”’ 


....‘Of all men in England I am the one who requires 
the least advertising. Iam tired to death of being adver- 
tised. {feel nothrill when I see my name in a paper. The 
chronicler does not interest me any more.”” These are the 
words of Mr. Oscar Wilde. 


....Johann Martin Schleyer, the priest who gave Volapiik 
to the world, says he is quite satisfied with the progress it 
has made. Millions have become acquainted with its use. 

...-The fat and not particularly venerable Kalakaua. 
King of the Sandwiches, will visit England in October. 
His sister, Princess Lilino, is going with him. 


.... [tis understood that tine title to be bestowed by her 





all are self-fertile, 





Majesty upon Prinee George of Wales is that of Duke of 
Sussex and Inverness. . 
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School and College. 


No other country on the globe isso determined an ad- 
vocate of compulsory commun school educauion as is Prus- 
sia. The Government there has recently promulgated a 
new school law which will go into force the first of October 
of this year. Each and every child is compelled by the law 
to attend the public schools from the completion of his sixth 
to the completion of his fourteenth year, and this not fora 
few cousecutive weeks or months, but for the whole year. 
By agreement between parents and school authorities, en- 
t- ance and departure from theschools may take piace a few 
months earlier or later than the legal age. Unless excused 
for good reasons, satisfactory to the local authorities, the 
absence of one day is punished by a fine of from ten pfen- 
nigs (2's cents), to 1 mark (24 cents), or by imprisonment 
of the parents from 3 to 24 bours. In certain cases the parents 
can be compelled to work out this fine. Employers who 
permit children to work for them during school hours are 
fined as high as 100 marks, or are imprisoned 14 days. 


_.A somewhat embittered contest over the teaching of 
German in the public schools of Indianapolis has resulted 
in a victory, temporarily at least, for the Germans. A 
decision was rendered in the Circuit Court last week in 
tneir favor. The decision is based entirely upon Section 
4,497 of the Indiana Statutes, which provides that when- 
ever twenty-five parents or guardians shall so demand it 
shall be the duty of school trustees to employ teachers to 
vive instructions in the German language. The court 
thinks there is no room for doubt as to the intent of the 
law. The city School Board will appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court. 


..A School of Architecture is to be established by the 
government of the University of Pennsylvania. It is to be 
opened for the admission of pupils this fall. The Towne 
Scientific School has had adepartment in this branch since 
about 1874; but higher and more technical instruction being 
called for, this added feature of University advantaye will 
endeavor to fill the want. William Pepper, M.D., I.L.D., 
is theex officio President as Provost; the Dean is Dr. Horace 
Jayne; the Director, Theophilus P. Chandler, Jr.: Thomas 
W. Richards, Professor of Architecture, and Charles F. 
Dana, Professor of Art. 


....The University of Colorado, at Boulder. has a faculty 
of twenty one professors and lecturers. The attendance 
last year reached nearly 200, and at the recent commence- 
ment seven students, iucluding two women who received 
the degree of B.A., were graduated. The student is r 
quired to complete twenty-six full courses of study in 
order to obtain a degree in the Department of Philosophy 
and the Arts. There is a well selected library, and chemi- 
cal and physical laboratory with splendid biological and 
botanical collections. 


.... The Board of Trustees of Palatinate College, Mvers- 
town, Penn., have elected the following faculty for the 
ensuing year: The Rev. William C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., Pie: 
ident, mental and moral science and German: N. M. Balliet, 
A.M., Latin and Greek; Fannie FE. Watson, elocution and 
piano; A. R. Lutz, A.M., national science; Anselm V. Hus- 
ter, A.B., mathematics; Rosa Haas, piano, voice, harmony 
and violin: Viria Hunter, literature, art and penmanship. 


....The growth of the German Universities is well illus- 
trated by the fact that within the last forty years the num- 
ber of professorships atthe Prussia Universities has in- 
creased 53 per cent. In this all have not shared alike. The 
lowest increase is thatof Gittingen with 12's per cent. and 
Bonn with 23; the highest is Halle with 75 per cent., and 
Berlin with 78. 





THURSDAY is largely a ‘‘ Morgan day”’ in the Senate. It 
may simply happen so, or it may be Senator Morgan’s 
choice to make his speeches on Thursday. Perhaps a su- 
perstition would put Friday as unlucky, and either the 
first or last days of the week would not suit the Alabama 
Senator’s convenience and inspiration. At any rate, every 
Thursday he makes a speech. The hot weather has an 
exhilarating effect on Senator Morgan. Tho born in Ten- 
nessee, he has passed nearly all of his iife in Alabama; 
therefore the hot air is his native air, one may say. While 
other Senators are moist and limp, and have scarcely 
strength enough to wield a palm-leaf fan, Senator Morgan 
is more than ever braced up and vigorous, A three-hours’ 
speech, with the mercury in the nipeties,is mere play fur bim; 
and a play he delights in with the off-band enthusiasm of 
ayouth of sixteen, rather than a man of sixty-six. Of course 
he never looks heated and flushed. His coat and trousers of 
black are relieved by a long white vest and white necktie. 
His gray hair and mustache complete the cool, fresh ap- 
pearance. On the Thursday when the vote was taken on 
the Silver bill, Senator Morgan talked three hours. It was 
one of the hottest days of the sammer; but be was as fresh 
and unwearied at the last word 2s at the first. He got no 
inspiring strength, either, from any hope of defeating the 
bill. Its passage was a foregone conclusion, of which he 
was too well aware. Why did he talk’ To put himself on 
record, no doubt, and to “kill time’ by delaying the vote 
as long as possible. Senator Morgan is neither flowery nor 
eloquent, but he is an interesting speaker, very accurate, 
often witty, and always knows what he is talking aboat. 
There is much satire in his speeches, but it is the pleasant 
satire, offhand and free from sting. He will ridicale an 
opponent, but in away to leave no bitterness; and he is the 
essence of courtesy in his daity life toward everybody, high 
orlow. Many of his wittiest and amusing things do not 
appear in the Congressional Record, for he often revises 
his speeches, and cuts out the ‘airy trifles.” For exam- 
ple, the following: 

Mr. Hoar: ‘‘ May I ask the Senator, as a matter simply 
of history, whether he does not understand that the period 








immediately following the resumption of specie payment 
in this country was a period of extraordinary prosperity?” 

Mr. Morgan: “ For one year, yes. Like a man who, 
when he has taken an overdose of whisky, feels happy and 
good until the effect goes off and then feels prostrate and 
ruined. The Senator has had no experience of that kind, 
and therefore I apologize to him for having used that 
illustration.”’ 

i quote the above to show something of Senator Morgan’s 
style. Now had Senator Hoar been a man with the weak- 
ness for a ‘‘ glass too much,” Senator Morgan is the last 
man on earth to have made the remotest reference to it, 
however indirectly. Of course everybody laughed, and 
that was the end of it. 

Later on, Senator Morgan hit Senator Jones of Nevada, 
after this fashicn: 

Mr. Morgan: “Why do we throw away all this toil in the 
mioes hunting for gold and silver, when by taking a print- 
ing-press according to the Senator from Nevada, we 
can make money that is just as good as that? I have no 
answer to make to the question. I do not think there is a 
ten year old Democrat in the South whocould not answer 
it. A boy who knows enough about the New Testament, 
to know that Christ was born, and died for the sins of men, 
knows enough to understand that proposition in my coun- 
try.”’ 

It will be seen that when Senator Morgan ‘‘sets down” 
oa his brother Senators, he never hurts them. The other 
day, Thursday again to be sure, he talked three hours 
against certain features in the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion Bill—the surveys and irrigations of Western lands, I 
will venture to say that not half of the amusing compari- 
sons and hits will appear in the Record, but will be by 
the Senator revised out. 

Senator Moody, on the same day, made his maiden speech 
aud,as was becomingin aSenator from the great unwatered 
Dakota plaius, talked eloquently in favor of surveys and 
irrigatious. Senator Moody’s resemblance to President 
Harrison is sufficiently marked always to suggest the Presi- 
dent. He is a larger man and considerably younger, I 
thould say: but his complexion and shape of head are very 
hkethe President's. 

After speeches by Senator Morgan, Senator Call, Senator 
Stewart and Senator Reagan, the amendment for topo 
graphical surveys was very much discussed by Senator 
Teller. Senator Plumb and Senator Cockrell, aud then it 
was agreed to. It is increased from a £200,000 to %300,000 
appropriation, one-half of which is to be expended west of 
the one hundred and first meridian. The items #720,000 for 
irrigation survey; #50,000 for engraving maps: #7.500 for 
rent of office roomsin Washington were struck out of other 
amendments, tho recommended by the Committee on Ap 
propriation. i 

Seuator Vest, of Missouri, made one of the vigorous 
speeches ou the Shipping bill, reported by Senator Frye, 
Chairman of the Committee on Commerce, or as it’ is 
termed, ‘‘ Senator Frye’s Shipping Bill.’ Senator Vest’s 
stand for the protection of American shipping was most 
vigorous, and be would not only make Columbia the gem 
of the ocean, but America the ruler of the sea. He desires 
to get control of the South American trade, by a direct 
line of steamsbips, and which he proceeded to show would 
be of vastly greater interest and importance than Mr 
Blaive’s proposed South American library, and which he 
proceeded to * show up” also 

The Argentine Republic is to be the promised laud for 
the United States, if we but get control of the South Amer- 
ican market. Andit must be confessed that there is a good 
deal in it, according to the Missouri Senator's glowiayg pic- 
ture, as Well as bis tariff statistics. The Argentine Repub- 
lic is the greatest cattle country on the face of the earth. 
They roam on the great pampas. ‘‘ Cattle grow down there 
spontaneously.’ They roam ou the great pampas and feed 
themselves. Beeves can be bought for five and six dollars 
a head that would sell in this country for forty and fifty 
dollars a head. ‘‘ With a direct line of steamships from 
Bueuos Ayres to Liverpool, having freezing compartments 
under the ammoniacal system, you will see the result of 
your tariff on the meat export,”’ says Senator Vest. “ When 
the Argentine Republic gets the capital to utilize her vast 
beef supply, and she wiil get it very soon, weshal! find that 
if Eugland can do without American beef, it will be done. 
We are sending to Great Britain #16,000.000 worth of meat 
annually. But England buys our beef to-day because she 
cannot helpit. Sbe buys not a pourd of our meat or corn, 
except as she is obliged to at the point of the bayonet, or 


in extremity of starvation. Why should she? All our 
American statesmanship is to put up duties against Great 
Britain.’’ This and much more of equal interest came out 
iu Senator Vest’s speech in favor of extending our com 
merce and protecting our shipping. With Great Hritain 
bow controlling the South American market, if the United 
States Congress does not bestir itself and get the first foot- 
holdin the beef trade with the Argentine Republic, — 
apotber rich plum will be added to Great Britain—South 
American trade. 

And so Senator Vest favors taking #10,000,000 from our 
customs revenue, give it in tonnage bounties and in boun 
ties to steamship lines, that the United States may be in 
direct communication with all the world to carry on our 
foreign trade. 

Senator Morrillis biding his time, waiting for the best 
chance to bring upthe Tariff bill. His patience and se- 
renity help him to stand the lopg pull of bot weather. 
Most people think bis eighty years of life and thirty-five 
of service entitle him to leave of absence, and that he 
should not stay through the session. But he shows no sign 
of retreating before weather or work, aud is in bis seat as 
promptly every day asthe youngest of them. He is driven 
to the Capitol in the morning about ten o’clock, and leaves 
for home at five on the stroke of the hour, not waiting tor 
adjournment. After dinner he gets recreation and J ate 
ise of a restful night in a rubber of whist, usually with bis 
next-door neighbor, Senator Payne, who is bis junior by 
just seven months. They are the oldest men in the Senate, 
but are looking so extremely well that sowe of their 
friends cali them “the boys.’’ Mrs. Morrill and Mrs 
Payne are with their husbands, but by no means endure 
the beat as well. Among other ladies in the Senatorial 
circle, who remain to keep their busbands company, «re 
Mra, Frye, Mrs. Sherman, Mrs. Cameron, Mrs, Hearst, Mrs. 
Teller, Wolcott, Mrs. Washburn, Mrs. Callum, Mrs. 
Edmunds and Mrs. McMillen. J 





Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Ix the Senate a resolution was adopted directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to report. to the Senate by what 
authority merchandise in bond and goods of domestic er- 
igin are permitted to be forwarded between the Atlantic 
and Pacific ports of the United States over the Canadian 
Pacific and Grand Trunk Railways... The House bill to 
establish a national military park at the battle-field of 
Chickamauga was taken from the calendar and passed, 
with some minor amendments. 


----In the House of Representatives a bill was passed 
appropriating 686.189 for an additional clerical force to 
carry into effect the provision of the Dependent Pension 
Act....The House passed the Land Grant Forfeiture bill. 
The bill, which isa Senate bill, with a House substitute 
therefor, forfeits all lands granted to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad opposite to and coterminus with the por- 
tion of any such railroad not now completed. 


.... The Commissioners in ludian Territory have suc- 
ceeded in completing the bargain for the purchase of lands 
from the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 


.. The building of the Western Union Telegraph Com. 
pany, on Broadway, New York City, was partially de- 
stroyed by fire on July 18th, 


FOREIGN, 

... bl Universal, ot the City of Mexico, publishes an ac- 
count of a battle between the forces of Guatemala and San 
Salvador in San Salvador on July 17th, in which the former 
were defeated with heavy loss. The Guatemalan force 
numbered 9,000, Private telegrams from San Salvador say 
that the San Salvador soldiers captured the Guatemalan 
artillery iu the battle. General Barrundia, the Guatema- 
lan refugee, has left Oaxaca to take part in the war. He 
will probably raise the standard of revolt in Guatemala, 
It is rumored that President Barillas, of Guatemala, talks 
of resigning. 


....News from Mexico; The Government has granted to 
Mr. Peniche, represeuting Edison, an extension of six 
months to establish a postal phonograph system..... The 


rolling-stock for the Cirdan Railway through the Valley of 
Mexico has arrived, and the road will be opened to the 
public on August Ist....The branch of the Mexican Rail- 
way to Pachuca is nearly finished. The contractors of the 
Southern Railway have relinquished their contracty..... 
Terrific heat is reported on the Pacitic Coast....Guillermo 
Pou, special enyoy of San Salvador, has requested an au 
dience with President Diaz. 


-The first monument ever raised in St. Paul's Cathe 
dral to any Colonial Eoglishman was unveiled on July 17th 
by Lord Rosebery. It is a memorial to Mr. Dalley, that 
Minister of New South Wales who, in 1884, sent Australian 
troops to reinforce the British at Suakim. ‘ We conse 
crate it,’ said Lord Rosebery, ‘with sympathy and rever 
ence to the memory of ope who was not merely a Colonial 
Minister, but an Imperial statesman.’ 


The Premier of Victoria hasintroduced in Parliament 
a railway bill providing for the construction of 1,077 miles 
of councry lines, and thirty-nine miles of suburban lines, 
the whole to cost £12,500,000, besides a grant from the treag- 
ury of £2,000,000, He said that the scheme was necessary in 
order to meet the growth of the population, which, as the 
census proved, wasincreasing faster than the population of 
America. The bill was well received. 


...--The Austrian and German ambassador to Turkey 
have addressed to the Porte a note relative to the capture 
by brigands of Ciief Engineer Gerson and Superintendert 
Mejor, of the Ismidt and Angora Railway, who are both 
Austrians. The note declares that such occurrences ure 
too frequent, and tuat better measures must be taken to 
protect foreigners who are devoting labor or money to 
public works in Turkey. 


...In the Cape Colony Parliament, on July 18th, Mr. 
Rhodes, tbe new Prime Minister, announced that the policy 
of the new Government would be thoroughly South African. 
Mr. Laing gave notice that he would introduce a motion 
declaring that it was impolitic and undesiratle that Mr. 
Rhodes, who is the official representative of the British 
South African Company, should hold the office of Prime 
Minister. 


.... Her Majesty's ship ‘‘ Warspite,’’ flagship of the North 
Pacific squadron, with Rear Admiral Hotham aboard, ar- 
rived at Victoria, B. C., on July 17th. The Admiral) stated 
emphatically that he had as yet received no instructions to 
send any of the fleet to the North to protect British vessels 
from seizure by American cutters, or to retake any that 
might be seized in Behring Sea. 


....The news from Turkey this week is: The Porte has 
signed the act of the Anti Slavery Conference....A milita- 
ry Governor has been sent to Van and Erzeroum....Hagap 
Pasha, the Minister of Finance, and Dadian, the Uuder Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, have resigned their places. Both 
the officials are Armenians. 


....The Socialists, of Berlin, have called a meeting for 
October next to consider what steps shall be taken by that 
party after the expiration of the anti Socialist law. 


....Lord Rosebery has resigned the chairmanship cf the 
London Couuty Council, and it is expected he will be suc- 
ceeded by Sir John Lubbock. 


....Professor Schoenfelder, of the Wuerzburg Uni- 
versity, has been nominated Archbishop of Bamberg, 


-..-A party of Russians was forbidden to enter Thibet by 
the Chinese Government, 
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TWO CATHOLIC VIEWS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 


IT is not a matter of surprise, but only of pleasure, to 
hear Archbishop Ireland protest so earnestly his belief 
in and enthusiasm for the public school; that is, for 
compulsory education of all children freely furnished at 
the public expense. We fully acquit him of being a foe 
to the American public school system, however that may 
be true of others. ‘* The free school of America,” says 
he, “* withered be the hand raised in sign of its destruc- 
tion!” Archbishop Ireland is, perhaps, the most liberal, 
far seeing, and eloquent prelate of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America, thoroughly patriotic, and fully in 
sympathy with everything that will help the. progress of 
the common people of the land. 

But here is another Catholic spokesman, The Catholic 
Mirror, of Baltimore, one of the best, and we may say 
most independent Catholic papers in the country, one 
that has proved itself willing to oppose the prevailing 
clerical drift of its Church, which takes Archbishop Ire- 
land to task for his defense of the public school, and 
which says: 

“There are any number of American Catholics in all 
parts of the land who will withhold a fervent assent from 
the fervent views of the prelate concerning the transcend- 
ent glories uf our public school system.” 

It continues that a belief that the nation is indebted 
to any such extent asthe Archbishop imagines to the 
public school is not to be entertained by a careful stu- 
dent of ‘“‘the imperfect and cumbersome institution 
glorified by fanatics, sentimentalists and sciolists.” 
Which of these three classes The Catholic Mirror puts 
the Archbishop of St. Paul in we are not sure. Certainly 
it would no‘ call him a fanatic or a sciolist; probably 
he is a sentimentalist. It quotes the Archbishop's 
words: ‘‘ Withered be the hand raised in sign of its 
destruction,” and then quotes his description of it as 
teaching about land and sea, but not of Heaven; of 
statesmen and warriors, but not of Christ and God; of 
success in this world, but notof the world beyond the 
grave; and it replies: 

** May we in fact as Christians exult in the possession of 
an institution that confessedly benumbs Christian faith, 
nullifies Christian morals or transforms the one into a 
sneering skepticism and discredits the other ? 











An educational system that uproots Christian faith and 
destroys it can hardly be consistently extolled as the pride 
and glory of a Christian nation. 

‘For people who believe, as Catholics do, in the essen- 
tiality of religious and moral training to a proper educa- 
tional system, there is little to be said in favor of the 
schools maintained by the State.” 

It then goes on to declare that if any public free schools 
are maintained they should only be of the most primary 
sort, with no high or normal schools; and it concludes: 

“Catholics cannot glorify godless or colorless schools 
any more than they can passively consent to be unjustly 
taxed for the maintenance of sectarian high schools aad 
colleges. It seems almost useless to attempt any solution 
of the question of religious rights in public education 
until something has been accomplished in the way of re- 
ducing the present system to proper and legitimate pro- 
portions.”’ 

Now here are two views, both held by influential 
Catholics, and indicating a portion of the divergence of 
view in that Church on the public school question. In 
our opinion Archbishop Ireland’s view is that which 
prevails among the younger laymen in the States which 
have made most of the public schools, while The Catho- 
lic Mirror’s views is that which more generally prevails 
among the controlling clergy. 

We do not attribute our Baltimore contemporary’s 
opposition to our public schools to its Catholicism, but to 
the fact that it represents a region which has not yet 
been thoroughly converted to a belief in the system. 
Our system of free, undenominational public schools is 
not so American as we are apt to call it. It was, till very 
lately, sectional, and is still largely so. {t is a Northern 
institution, which has traveled westward and south- 
ward from New England, improving its character with 
every year and every degree of longitude or latitude. 
The South did not believe in the public school, and the 
old Middle States accepted it slowly. In the South the 
free school was established with other Reconstruction 
institutions, and has best of all: proved its excellence, 
But it is yet very imperfect in the South, and public 
opinion largely regards it as a provision for poor people, 
and one which nobody will patronize who can afford to 
send his children to a private school. This sentiment 
works against any but the primary schools, which are 
good enough for poor folks, who must not be educated 
out of their sphere. We believe that inalarge part of 
the country what we call our American system is not yet 
accepted by a large part of the intelligent leaders of 
public opinion. In fact, they are not themselves fully 
Americanized into the principles and purposes of equal 
unsectarian education and equal privilege which are 
generally accepted in the States which have fully devel- 
oped the public schools, Indeed, in the North those 
Protestants who insist on religious instruction in public 
schools have not themselves grasped the American prin- 
ciple. 

Now, this American system, so extensively opposed in 
the South, is not held in Germany or in Great Britain. 
Those countries know free schools, but not yet fully 
what are unsectarian schools. Our German, English, 
Scotch and Irish immigrants come from countries which 
have allowed the State to teach religion, and they do not 
see how the religious and the secular can be separated. 
It is more because they are foreign than because they 
are Catholic that they fail to see the possibility, The 
Roman Catholic Church in this country being so largely 
composed of those who are at most but one generation 
removed from foreign citizenship, have not had time to 
learn what we have to teach them; and we have to be 
patient with them, as we are with the Southerners who 
declare that public schools are only for poor folks, and 
should not teach more than poor folks need. They will 
learn better, and so will our Catholic brethren, with the 
educating lapse of time—or if they have something 
better to teach us, we will learn of them; but the growth 
of the new unsectarian school in England, where it is 
crowding out the old denominational day school, augurs 
that we will be proved right. 

- 


THE FINAL INVITATION. 


THE Bible, alike in both Testaments, is a book of numer- 
ous invitations addressed to men, and earnestly solicit- 
ing them to be at peace with God, and at the same time 
greeting them with the promise of eternal life in the 
event of their compliance. Isaiah, for example, says: 
‘* Seek ye the Lord while he may be found; call ye upon 
him while he is near; let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” (Isa. 
lv, 6,7.) This is what God said in the days of the prophet 
and through this language has ever since been saying to 
the children of men. If they will seek the Lord and call 
upon him, forsaking their wicked ways and unrighteous 
thoughts, and returning unto him, then the promise is 
that he will have mercy upon them, and abundantly 
pardon them, even if their ‘“‘sins be as scarlet,” and 
‘‘red likecrimson.” (Isa. i, 18.) Nothing can be more 
gracious than this attitude of God toward the sinful. 

Jesus, in the days of his flesh, looking out upon this 
guilty and sin-cursed world, said: ‘‘Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest, Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am 












meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden is 
light.” (Matt. xi, 28-30.) What men are here invited to 
do is to come to Christ for the help they need. This is 
their work and their high privilege. What he will do, 
if they do come, is to give them rest, This is his prom- 
ise, and he is able to keep it. He is himself God “ mani- 
fested in the flesh,” and is fully equal to all that is 
involved in his own promise. His ministry on earth 
was full of similar invitations and promises. Jesus 
Christ always assumed his own competency to meet all 
the wants of sinners, and give them spiritual rest in this 
world, and eternal rest in the lifetocome. He hence 
invited them to come to him for this rest. No man ever 
put him to the test by actual trial and went away disap- 
pointed in the result. 

There is in the Bible a final invitation which may be 
regarded, in some respects, as the climax and crown of 
all others. We find it in the last chapter of the Book of 
Revelation, and in these words: ‘‘ And the Spirit and 
the bride say, Come. And let him that heareth say, 
Come. And let him that is athirst Come. And whoso- 
ever will, let him take the water of life freely.” (Rev. 
xxii, 17.) ‘The thing which men are here invited to do is 
expressed in two forms. One form is to ‘‘ come,” and 
the other is to ‘‘ take the water of life freely.” The 
meaning in both forms is identical; and that meaning is 
that men should take Jesus Christ into their heads and 
their hearts as a personal Saviour. To d» this is to 
‘*come” in the spiritual sense, and to “ take the water 
of life freely.” The actual exercise of the mind in thus 
coming is simply that of a Joving and consecrating trust 
in Christ, by which the soul accepts the Bible Christ, to 
be saved by him, and to devote its powers to his service. 
Whoever has this trust in Christ comes in the effectual 
and saving sense, and is at once entitled to all the hopes 
and all the blessings of the gospel of his grace, and may 
hence, from that moment read his “ title clear to man- 
sions in the skies.” There is ‘‘ no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit.” (Rom. viii, 1.) ‘ Being justified 
by faith,” they *‘ have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” (Rom.v,1.) A full, free, complete and 
eternal salvation, ‘*‘ without money and without price,” 
greets them as theirs, with all its richness and glory, 
the moment they come. They are ipso facto ‘‘ heirs of 
God and joint-heirs with Christ.” (Rom. viii, 17.) 

The invitation to come is given by the Spirit and the 
bride. The Holy Spirit speaks to the heart and disposes 
it to seek and accept salvation; and the bride, or Church 
of Christ, speaks to the outward ear, and addresses to it 
the persuasion of ‘argument, affection, and earnest en- 
treaty. Both say, ‘‘Come.” Any one who hears the 
Gospel, whether he himself has accepted it or not, may 
say, ‘*Come.” Even an ungodly man may sound out 
the invitation in the hearing of the ungodly, and say, 
**Come.” The authority to say ‘‘ Come,” is not confined 
exclusively to ministers, or to Christians. The invita- 
tion, no matter by what lips uttered, will be a true one, 
and have God’s authority behind it. A godless father 
may recommend his children to become Christians, aad 
may even desire that they should doso. And then any 
one ‘that is athirst,’ whether anybody speaks to him 
on the subject or not, let him come. A sinner need not 
wait to be invited by the bride, or by any human being. 
He has God’s permanent and standing invitation to 
‘‘take the water of life freely”; and if he is *‘ athirst,” 
that is, if he feels his wants and need of the Saviour’s 
help, then let him come. The Saviour himself invites 
him, and that is enough to justify his action. 

The closing sentence of this final invitation, ‘* And 
whosoever will let him take the water of life freely,” 
reaches to every case in which there is a willing mind. 
No matter who the man is, how old or how young, or in 
what age he lives, or what has been his past life, or how 
deep his sense of sin and personal unworthiness, wheth- 
er he is sick or well, on his dying bed or in the pursuit 
of his daily business, if he wants to ‘‘ take the water of 
life ’ and slake the thirst of his soul with ‘‘ the cup of 
salvation,” and is willing to do so, then he is the man to 
whom God, in the last invitation of the Bible, says: 
** And whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” Atruly willing mind, at any time and anywhere 
in this world, settles the whole question so far as one’s 
own action is concerned. Nothing will or can keep a 
man out of Heaven who has such a mind. The Philip- 
pian jailer was willing to be saved, and all -he wanted 
was light; and when Paul gave him the light, he fol- 
lowed it. (Acts xvi, 30, 34) The same was true of 
Cornelius, the Roman Centurion, who had a vision, and 
to whom Peter preached. (Acts, chap, x.) 

Reader, be it known to you, that, having the knowl- 
edge of the Gospel, it will be entirely your own fault if 
you are not saved by it. Christ, through that Gospel, 
knocks at the door of your heart, and if you will ‘‘open 
the door” with a willing mind, he “ will come in ” and 
“ will sup with ” you, and you with him, (Rev. iii, 20.) 
You cannot get to Heaven by your good deeds; but you 
can get there by grace in Christ and through bim. We 
commend to ycur special study the final invitation of 
the Bible. It sums up all the invitations in a few words, 
and presents God in the attitude of his mercy and grace 
toward this guilty world. His desire is that men should 
be saved in the way he has provided. 
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BUYING BRAINS. 


We have the general consent of all casuists and com- 
mon people also, we suppose, that when a person takes 
without permission the written words of another and 
uses them as his own, he is guilty of an offense to which 
we give the name of plagiarism. We only question, 
perhaps, when we hear of such an act, whether the 
offender is to be indignantly exposed and ruined, or 
whether he may be labored with privately and given a 
second chance. Of the guilt of the offense there is no 
question, altho this is a comparatively late evolution of 
public morals. If Haggard steals a passage he is con- 
demned; but no one would have imagined Herodotus or 
Polybius, or the compiler of the Books of Chronicles 
under obligation either to use quotation marks or to tell 
when he was quoting from an older writer. 

But there is another allied practice whose morality 
has not yet been quite settled in the Court of Ethics. We 
refer tothe practice, becoming more frequent of late, of 
hiring a man of brains to write an article or a speech, 
or a book, and then, with his consent, using it as one’s 
own. An illustration appears in the charge publicly 
brought by his paleontological critics and fellow- 
students, against Professor Marsh, of New Haven, who 
say that he hires capable young men, who do his work 
for him, which he publishes as his own, without giving 
them any credit, This is a comparatively mild case of 
the offense, if such it be, inasmuch as these young men 
are supposed to be working under the direction of their 
chief, who is able to do, except for lack of time, what- 
ever they do, and to review their work. Many a man 
must have helpers; and if he provides the brains and di- 
rects their subordinate work, he has certainly the right 
to use their work in his own, at least if he gives them 
credit for their assistance, whick a generous, if not a 
just man will be glad to do. 

We do not pretend that in literature the cases are very 
numerous in which this is practiced, altho we know of 
such which we forbear to mention. Congressional 
speeches have often been prepared by paid writers, for 
many years; but this hardly comes in the line of litera- 
ture. There are cases in which a novelist or essayist 
of reputation gets an associate to write the bulk of an 
article, pays him for the work, but publishes it as 
wholly hisown. This is, however, a practice very likely 
to occur in lines of voluminous scholarship, in the prep- 
aration of historical or philological works, where a part 
of it can be put out, by a man who has perhaps a serie3 
in charge, to a competent scholar who is willing to sell 
his credit as well as his work toa man of distinction, 
whocan bargain for more books than he has himself 
time to prepare, and who may bargain for more than he 
is really competent to prepare. So we have here, it may 
be, work bought and published as one’s own which the 
reputed and reputable author would not have been able 
otherwise to provide. And we know that in some such 
cases the reputed author claims as his own what he has 
bought, and gets credit for it, It is his, for he has 
bought it. 

Now weare not prepared to say that this is right. 
We would willingly allow eitherof the Bancrofts to use 
asecretary who will make historical researches for him; 
that is right. So we would permit Marsh or Cope to have 
assistants who will work up their fossil bones; or Dumas 
or the last editor of a classical or theological series to use 
all the help he needs; but we would have him not only 
pay for the brains he uses, but give credit for intellect- 
ual labor in proportion to its value. That kind of copy- 
right cannot be transferred in secret. 
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THE NEBRASKA CAMPAIGN FOR PROHIBI- 
TION. 








By the action of the Legisiature of Nebraska two con- 
stitutional amendments relating to the liquor traffic are 
to be voted upon at the general election next November, 
One of these amendments proposes to prohibit the liquor 
traftic; the other proposes to license and regulate it. The 
fight will be squarely between these two amendments, 
If the license amendment is ratified the license and 
regulation of the traftic in every city, town and village 
of the State is made obligatory. There can be no local 
option towns, or villages, or counties, provided there 
are applications for license. It will be the duty of the 
proper authorities to grant licenses wherever appli- 
cations properly made are presented tothem. On the 
other hand, if Prohibition is adopted the entire license 
system is swept away and the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants are prohibited throughout the State. 

There ought to be no hesitation in deciding in favor 
of the Prohibitary Amendment on the part of any voter 
who desires that the traffic should be under a ban, and 
that practically it should be reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible volume. Nebraska has tried the high license sys- 
tem, and it is notorious that that system has failed ut- 
terly where it ought to have succeeded best, namely, in 
the city of Omaha. If half the reports concerning the 
State of affairs in that city are true, high license is but 
a cover for shocking immorality. It is true that the 
city has a very large income from its licensed saloons, 
but many of these saloons, instead of being improved in 
character by the large fee they are compelled to pay, 


immorality. The good people of that city should be 

ready for a change from license to Prohibition. At the 

worst, Prohibition, however loosely enforced, could not 

be as bad as the present system. The leaders of the 

Prohibition cause are quite right in making the eman- 

cipation of Omaha one of the war cries of the campaign. 

If Prohibition is needed for Omaha, it is equally de- 

sirable that the rest of the State should have it. There 

are other reasons why the State should be carried against 

the Saloon next November. Nebraska should be Prohi- 

bition ground because of the Prohibition sentiment by 

which it is surrounded. To the north of it are the two 

Dakotas, to the east, lowa, and to the south, Kansas— 

all Prohibition territory. The success of the campaign 

in Nebraska would greatly strengthen Prohibition in all 

that section of country. It would be an encouragement 

to the friends of the cause in the four neighboring States 

which already have Prohibition, and to those in Montana, 

Wyoming, Colorado, Minnesota, Missouri and Arkansas, 

which have Prohibition only in localities, Instead of there 

being four contiguous States, as now, in which the Saloon 

is outlawed, there should and might be at least ten 

States. Those, therefore, who labor for the emancipa- 
tion of Nebraska, are also laboring for the emancipation 
of other States. 

The conduct of the campaign is in the hands of a non- 
partisan prohibitory amendment league, which is well 
organized, well officered, and which is determined to do 
everything that can be done to win Nebraska for Prohi- 
bition. We have received a letter from the President 
and Secretary of the League, asking that our influence 
be given in favor of the amendment, and in support of 
their appeal to the people of other States to contribute 
liberally to their campaign fund. In their letter they 
say: 

Tbe unusual importance of the contest is fully under- 
stood and appreciated by the national! liquor associations. 
They have made the cause of the Nebraska liquor dealers 
their cause. Their financial resources are practically ex- 
haustless. Great newspapers are being bribed to suppress 
the truth and disseminate falsehood. Avarice, appetite, 
ignorance, prejudice and passion are being carefully fos- 
tered and appealed to in the interests of the liquor traffic; 
that, wherever possible, fraud will be attempted at the 
coming election is reasonably certain. 

But the people of Nebraska are of more than average in- 
telligence. From the presence of the lawless and licen- 
tious elements of population which congregate in large 
cities.and in mining and manufacturiog communities, the 
State is comparatively free. If the relative effects of pro- 
hibition and license are fairly and fully presented to the 
voters of Nebraska, a large majority for the probibitory 
amendment may be confidently expected. If the friends of 
constitutional prohibition in other States will contribute 
one-tenth as much to secure its adoption as liquor dealers 
in other States will expend to defeat it, we will be reason- 
ably certain of victory. 

The Non-Partisan Prohibitory Amendment League has 
been organized solely for the purpose of securing the 
adoption of the proposed prohibitory amendment to the 
constitution of Nebraska. It is composed of members of 
all political parties. It is the only State organization in 
Nebraska broad enough in its character to receive into its 
membership and furnish work for every man, woman and 
child of whatever religion or political belief, who favors 
constitutional prohibition. In its fight against the com- 
bined liquor interests of the nation, it needs the active 
sympathy and the financial aid of the temperance senti- 
meut of the whole nation. It needs such aid now. Splen- 
did opportunities for vote-making are being neglected for 
want of friends to utilizethem. You are invited to aid the 
league in its fight for Prohibition by contributing to the 
campaign fund. Every dollar received will be so expended 
as to secure the best results in vote-making. Send all con- 
tributions to the League Treasurer, the Hon. John M. 
Stewart, at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

C. A. ATKINSON, President. 

C. A. RoBBINs, Secretary. 

We hope that every reader of THE INDEPENDENT will 
respond to this appeal. Because they see that their craft 
is in danger, the liquor dealers in other States are help- 
ing their friends in Nebraska. This should inspire all 
enemies of the liquor traffic to help the good people 
of Nebraska to overthrow it. If the saloons win it 
will be because of the larger opportunity which their 
larger funds have given them to insnare and pervert 
the sentiment of the State. They are putting thousands 
of dollars into the daily newspapers in advertisements, 
In this way they are reaching the people with their 
false testimony and unsound but plausible arguments 
against Prohibition. There is no trick which they 
can use of which they will not avail themselves 
to compass their ends. To expose their methods 
and their falsehoods and te refute their argu- 
ments, the executive committee of the League should 
have ample funds to circulate literature and to put 
speakers on the stump. If temperance people would 
only interest themselves as much in the fate of Prohibi- 
tion in Nebraska as the liquor dealers do, the election 
next November would not go in favor of theSaloon. We 
ask for the League the substantial support of all 
friends of temperance, and urge that the response be 
prompt and generous. 


-— 
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THis city, according to the statement of the Depart- 
ment of Taxes and Assessments, has, in the course of the 








are, if they are not greatly maligned, sinks of vice and 


last year, increased in the valuation of its ogy ey! real 
and personal, by the sum of $100,000,000. The fact shows 


Editorial Notes. 


ONE of the interesting series of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political Science, edited by 
Prof. Herbert B. Adams, is contributed by Jeffrey R. 
Brackett, Ph.D., and is devoted to a study of the progress 
of the colored people of Maryland since the War. It is the 
merit of this series that it studies history in the making. 
We learn from this sympathetic paper that the Negro in 
Maryland has made fifty years’ progress in twenty-five 
years. We learn that he has good leaders, intelligent, 
educated; and that the Maryland Negro is, on the average, 
rather light colored than black. By slow processes the 
black laws have all been repealed, the last to go being the 
bastardy law and that which forbade Negro lawyers to 
practice in the Maryland Courts. The main failure at 
present is the neglect to give the Negro his proper propor- 
tion of money for schools. Only within the last five years 
has there been anything more than primary instruction 
given in Baltimore to colored children. Now there are five 
colored lawyers in Baltimore; colored physicians and den- 
tists meet in equal association with their white brethren; 
and where in any class of labor the whites and blacks are 
at all equally divided, both races are members in the same 
protective union. Both races have free access to the public 
libraries and will be equally admitted to the instruction 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. But they are still denied 
equal privileges in places of amusement orin railway res- 
taurants. They are increasing rapidly in wealth, and seem 
to understand that their progress depends upon diligence 
and thrift. Tbe report appears to be a very favorabie and 
a very impartial one, and affords reason to believe that in 
Maryland, at least, the State where slavery was not abol- 
ished by President Lincoln’s proclamation, the color caste 
line will be broken down within another quarter of a cen- 
tury. 








UNDER the provisions of the new ballot reform act in 

New Jersey, the Third Party will not have the right to be 

represented on the official ballots in the next elections, ex- 

cept in a few districts. The law recognizes the nominees 

of parties which polled at least five per cent. of the total 

vote cast in the preceding general election. The total vote 
for Governor last fall was 269,103; the vote of the Prohibi- 
tion Party was 6,853. This is less than three per cent. 

Therefore, if a State ticket were to be nominated this fall, 
the nominees of the Third Party State Convention could net 
be placed on the official ballot. The same provisious apply 
to nominations for the Legislature and other offices, In 
those districts and counties in which the Prohibition Party 
did not in the last election poll five per cent. of the total 
vote, it cannot by nominating conventions get its nomi- 
nees on the official ballot. This seems to be a harsh sort of 
probibition. But there is an alternative. Nominations 
for State offices may be made by petition of eight hundred 
voters, and for the Legislature by two hundred, More- 
over, the names of Third Party candidates may be substi- 
tuted at the polls for those of the Republican or Democratic 
party on the official ballots by individual voters; but 
these ballots would be considered as Democratic or Repub- 
lican ballots, altho the votes would be counted for the 
nominees for whom they were cast. Whether the framers 
of the act intended to exclude the Third Party, or not, we 
cannot say. As the measure is a Democratic measure, it is 
not probable that they did, for the Third Party has been of 
great assistance to them by standing in the way of Repub- 
lican success. We do not believe in the policy of the Third 
Party at all, as our readers are aware. It is harming more 
than it is helping the cause of anti-liquor legislation; but 
however small, it is one of the existing parties in New Jer- 
sey, and should, therefore, whether its vote is five per cent, 
or only one per cent., be recognized on the official ballots. 
The law should be amended. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States, while holding, 
in the Iowa ‘original package”’ case, that intoxicating 
liquors brought into a State from another State, might 
there be sold by the consigoor or first purchaser in the 
“original package’’ io which it was thus brought, as 
against State laws forbidding such sale, did not in express 
terms define an “original package’’ as meant in the decis- 
ion. Judge Foster, of the United States Circuit Court, in 
a recent case decided at Topeka, Kan., bas given a defini- 
tion, holding that “when bottles of whisky put upin a 
pasteboard covering are packed and shipped in a wooden 
box, the original package is the box”’ containing these bot- 
tles, and not the bottles themselves, and that when the box 
is broken and opened, and the contents thereof ere at- 
tempted to be sold by the bottle, the sale is not in the 
“original package,’ and hence not within the meaning of 
the rule laid down by the Supreme Court, and hence again 
not beyond the regulation and control of the laws of the 
State into which the whisky was brought. Ifthe whisky 
were put up and shipped in separate bottles, and not 
packed and shipped in a box of such bottles, then the bot- 
tles would be original packages within the ruling of the 
Supreme Court, but they are not such when packed in 
boxes or baskets, and thus shipped. There seems to be a 
just legal distinction between these cases; and the proba- 
bility is that the Supreme Court of the United States 
would affirm the distinction made by Judge Foster. 





SENATOR EVARTS expresses the hope that he will be able 
soon to get the House bill for the relief of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, before the Senate for action. 
We sincerely hope that he will not be disappointed in his 
hopes. The bill was passed some two or three mouths since 
by the House, and has ever since been in the hands of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, with no action upon it, 
so far as the public has hitherto been informed. We have 
some doubts as to the wisdom of the bill in all its provis- 
ions; and yet we have no doubt as to the imperative duty 
of Congress so to alter the laws as to enable the Supreme 





the rapid growth of the city in the element of wealth. 


Court to keep up with its judicial business, and thus avoid 
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the practical injustice of long delay in decision of cases, 
The simple fact is that, under the present laws, the court 
has more business to do than it can do with reasonable dis- 
patch; and this has been the condition of things for the 
last twenty years. Wecaunot have two Supreme Courts 
of the United States; and hence the *‘ one Supreme Court,” 
expressly provided for in the Constitution, must have less 
to do. It is the duty of Congress to secure this result 
without any further delay. If the House bill is pot the 
proper one for this purpose, then let the Senate amend it, 
or substitute for it an entirely new bill. What the people 
wantis action of some kind on the subject, and such action 
as will, in the jndgment of Congress, best attain the end so 
much desired, and so long needed. It would bea grave 
dereliction of an urgent duty for Congress to adjourn with- 
out disposing of the question in some way. 


HOWEVER much one may question the methods of the 
Tillman movement in South Carolina, the stupidity of 
the “ Straight-out ’? Democracy of the Stateis likely to 
make it respectable. The great rally of the “ Straight- 
outs”? in Columbia the other day was called to order by 
Colonel, alias Jadge Haskell. 
given, of popular government: 


This is his theory, then 


* No Government can be perfect, but our Government, estab- 
lished in 1876, has been conducted with an integrity unsurpassed 
jn any country. ina manner conducive to the growth and the 
advancement of the State. It was established on the principle 
that the supremacy of the white race is essential and should be 
maintained, and the principle that the rights of the colored race 
should be respected. We have protected the rights of person 
and property of the colored race who bave been in our keeping. 
We have in our Government received the commendation of the 
outer world. We have performed the work which otbers said 
was impossible. This has been done by the Democratic Party 
of 1876.’ 


In South Carolina ’76 means 1876 and not 1776. Here we 
have the boldest confession that their theory of government 
is that the whites shall rule and the blacks be “ protected.” 
But Tillman is no better. He says in a late speech: 

** They say they are the regulars; but we are the regulars and 
they are the partisans. If they can get an excuse they will ap- 
peal to the Negro vote; but the Democracy will choke them into 
ranks, and whipthem out and the Negro too 

“ Charleston getsall she wants, and votes men like cattle. It 

is a shame and a disgrace that we have lived twenty-five years 
under that Radical rag of a Constitution which was forced down 
our throatsat the point of the bayonet.” 
Yet between the twothe Negro will get his vote if the 
fight goes on, and if it does not end in the murder of Cap- 
tain Tillman, as really looks not improbable. Both sides 
will want every vote they can get, white or black. 


THINGS are improving in Virginia. It is getting to be 
disreputable to be immoral, and is made the ground of at 
tack before the public. General Jubal A, Karly was at the 
Lee celebration in Richmond and got into an altercation 
with Major Lacy, who like General Early is an ex-Confed 
erate officer. Major Lacy is a friend of General Mahone 
and had remarked that General Mahone was highly 
thought of by General Lee. Thia General Early resented, 
and in a card published ia a Lynchburg paper charged 
Major Lacy with talsehood, Major Licy has replied in 
very sharp terms; but, under the improved conditions, not 
with a challenge toa duel. Hesays he was greatly sur- 
prised at the brutal insult which General Karly offered to 
him at the banquet at Richmond on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of the statue of Lee; but he is not surprised at Gen- 
eral Karly’s not remembering it; 
blind deunk at the time aad not 


” 


for ‘‘he was evidently 
responsible for his ac- 
He continues by calling the old General a “‘ drunk- 
en Tnersites and hoary slanderer, now waxed insolent and 
wanton upon the bounty of the Louisiana Lottery.” He 
proceeds to twit General Karly on his disastrous Valley 
campaign, where “the fruits of glorious victory were igno- 
miniously lost by the license and revelry which followed 
the capture of the Federal camps, and after a series of un- 
paralleled reverses ended so disastrously at Waynesboro 
with the total flight and dispersion of the Confederates.” 
But the bitterest attack is in the following sentence: 


tions. 


“Itisalso well known that this notorious miscegenationist has 
emphasized his gevotion to the party of the Anglo-Saxon and su- 
premacy of the white race, by refusing to enter Virginia's Leg- 
islative halls so long as a Negro is admitted as a member.” 
Verily there 1s a bit of inconsistency implied in this. 

THE present Government of Bulgaria is, of course, anti- 
Russian, and we do not see how a pro- Russian government 
is possible except by violence. There are just two reasons 
for Balgarian affiliation with Russia, gratitude and gold; 
one sentimental, the other mercenary. There are two rea- 
sons for opposition to Russia, one patriotic, the other re- 
ligious; for Russia wishes to wbsorb the Bulgarian nation- 
ality, and to substitute the Greek for the Bulgarian 
Church. On the whole we anticipate that patriotism and 
religion wi!l continue to prevail over sentiment and greed 
combined. Prince Ferdinard shot Major Panitza, and did 
right, for Panitza was enuwaged in a Russian plot against 
she throne, and the Pfime Minister Stambuloff only exer- 
ciseda prudent firmness in the execution of a traitor. It 
looks to us unfortunate that the ex-Prince Alexander has 
adopted the son of Major Panitza, for which act, however, 
he pleads the excellent excuse that he is the child’s god- 
father. We hear the tirst report that the adherents of M. 
Zankoff and the late Major Panitza have started a revolt 
against the rigid rule of Stambuloff, and thata revolution 
is imminent, woich will endanger the seat of Ferdinand, 
for whose succession Russia has a candidate all ready. 
We trustit will amount to nothing. Moreimportant, per- 
haps, is the fact that Bulgaria bas had occasion to thank 
the Porte for appointing Bulgarian bishops in Macedonia, 
a province for which both Greece and Bulgaria will coa- 
tend when Turkey resignsit. Russia is still putting the 
screws on Turkey, and the latter power is trying to 

strengthen itself with the Armenians of Eastern Asiatic 
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Turkey, who have lately been outraged by the suspicion 
and oppression of the Turkish officers, and who are in dan- 
ger of being won over hy the Russians. Then two Arme- 
niaos in the Sultan’s Cabinet have resigned, presumably 
for reasoos growing out of the disorders at Erzrim. We 
seem to see the hand of Russia stirring up trouble. 

THE admission of Wyoming iato the Union asa State 
gives us one State in which woman’s suffrage, on an equal 
basis with the other sex, is established in the fundamental 
law of the State. The principle has been in practical 
operation in Wyoming for many years, and has worked 
well, and to the satisfaction of a majority of the people. 
Neither Congress nor the President urged any objection 
to the admission of the Territory on this ground, but gave 
their consent to the principle, it being the wish and the 
will of the people. There is no doubt that woman’s suf- 
frage in the new State has come to stay; and hence, as the 
State increases in population, the principle will there be 
submitted to a full and prolonged practical test as to re- 
sults. We can see no reasous why the result should not 
be one of success during statehood, as it already bas been 
for years in the territorial life of Wyoming. Other States 
will watch the movement in that State; and,if they find 
the results satisfactory, as we trust will be the fact, they 
will see astrong argument for imitating its example on 
this subject. iookipg at the question as one of principle, 
we have never been able to see any good and suflicient 
reason for any discrimination between the sexes in regard 
to the right of suffrage. There is no difference between 
the sexes, either in intellectual capability or in their re- 
spective spheres in the social system, that, for the general 
good, requires any such discrimination. Women are citi- 
zens, and have the civil rights of citizens as really as men. 
Why skould they not possess the same political rights? 
The usage on this subject, mainly borrowed from the old 
common law of England, is based on the assumption that 
the rights of womev, so far as they have any, are merged 
in those of men. We do not believe in the truth of this as- 
sumption, and do believe that women, as individuals, 
should be subject to no curtailment of civil or political 
rights, simply because they are women. Such a curtail- 
ment we bold to be notin accordance with strict and equal 
justice. a 

....The Presbyterian papers are not through discussing 
the position of Princeton in the last General Assembly. 
The conduct of Princeton at Saratoga is not surprising. 
That school of theology is nothing if not conservative, and 
never originates anything new: but its very loyalty to Pres- 
byterianism induces it to yield to an overwhelming public 
sentiment in favor of a change and by j>ining it to keep it 
within limits. Princeton opposed the abolition movement, 
and then promoted the abolition of slavery in the war. 
She vigorously opposed the re-union of Old and New School, 
but became a stanch support of the union. She opposed 
the revision of the Eaoglish Scriptures, and then lent two of 
ber professors to the American Revision Committee who 
did most excellent service on the conservative side. So 
the same institution, after doing its best to kill the Revis- 
ion of the Westminster Confession, accepts the situation 
and yields to the pressure in the hope of preventing radi- 
cal chauges and saving the Calvinistic system of theology 
as far as possible. 


....The late Marquis Tseng, in an article published three 
years ago in The Asiatic Quarterly Review, treated of 
“The Sleep and the Awakening” of China, and declared 
that there need be a9 fear that in its awakening to a sense 
of its power, China would be anxious to revenge the insults 
it had endured from foreign powers. Said he: 

** What nation has not had its Canne? Answer: Sadowa, Lissa 
and Sedan. China has had hers; but she is not of the opinion 
that itis only with blood that the stain of blocd can be wiped 
out. The stain of defeat lies in the weakness and the mistakes 
which led to it.” 

The Rev. Doremus Scudder, who quotes these noble words, 
no more likes to call such a man a heathen than does Mr. 
Moody. 


...-A delightful article in The Advance, by the Rev 
Doremus Scudder, describes the late Chinese statesman, 
the Marquis Tseny Li-T'seb, of Peking, son of the Marquis 
Tseng. He has died just as he was entering middle life, 
and after he had achieved the most important diplomatic 
victories in concluding treaties with France, Russia and 
England. He returned home, after eight years of diplo- 
matic service, at the age ot thirty-eight, and spent the 
three last years of his life in carrying out the reforms 
needed in government at home. Mr. Scudder says that 
*‘we could more easily spare our Cabinet and Congress at 
one fell stroke than can China her patriotic statesmau, 
Tseng-Li-Tseh.”’ 


.... We have another long letter from Funk & Wagnalls, 
of which the following point only is new and seems to claim 
printing: 

When we agreed to sell copies of one of the * Britannica ” re- 
prints, the legal status was the decision of Judge Butler, of the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Philadelpbia, in favor of the reprint, and 
against the copyright claim, as rendered in the * Britannica” 
case, Lodge and Scribners vs. Stoddard. When JudgeShipman 
rendered a decision that leaned to the opposite side, altho it was 
but interlocutory, we stopped the sale. 


That was to their credit, as well as their promise, to publish 
no foreign book hereafter without full consent of the 
holders of the European copyright. 


.... Bishop McGoldrick has been appointed a member of 
the public school board of Duluth. The Jrish Catholic 
Benevolent Union Journal asks if the public school sys- 
tem is ‘‘ godless’’ why does he serve? And the Catholic 
Record replies: 

* And why should he not serve? What is a bishop here for 
but to render godlike what is godless ?”” . 


We presume that neither Bishop McGoldrick nor Arch- 





bishop Ireland is perfectly satisfied with our public schools, 
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but they believe in the system, which is more than can be 
said of numbers of the Eastern bishops and Catholic 
papers. 


....The directors of the Chicago World’s Fair seem to 
bave run againsta snag in the constitution of Illinois, 
They want two amendments to the constitution of the 
State, and a session of the Legislature has been called for 
the purpose of proprosing them; but the constitution jt- 
self provides that only one of them can be proposed at any 
session of the Leyislature. It is possible that the people, 
in order tocarry out the Fair project, will have to put 
their hands still deeper into their own pockets. 
tainly wish them good luck. 


We cer- 


.... The fire which burned on the three upper stories and 
cupola of the Western Union Telegraph Company’s build 
ing in this city last Friday makes a valuable addition to 
the inductive philosophy of ten-story fireproof buildings 
We learn that thick walls will not makea building firs 
proof, so long as itis lined with gutta-percha pipes run- 
bing from story to story. And we learn that it will not do 
to leave fire proof buildings unprovided with fire-escapes, 


...A reporter of the Tribune, of this city, last week, 
said that no less than sixty Republican Congressmen were 
at the time in the list of absentees from their posts. Not 
aman of them, unless sick or excused by the House from 
attendance, had any right to be thus absent. Some 
rule ought to be adopted and put in force tbat will prevent 
such an utterly inexcusable omission on the part of Con- 
gressmen to attend to their public duties. 


-..- The House Tariff bill is essentially the bill passed by 
the Senate at the last session of Congress; and it bas been 
retained unaltered in more than nine-tenths of its provis- 
sions inthe report of the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
There ought to be no difficulty between the two Houses o 
Congress, both being Republican and both committed to 
the same general policy, in passing the bill within a reason- 
able length of time. 


. .-General Moltke is reported to have declared that 
‘* beer is the greatest enemy of the German people.”’ In re- 
sponse to an inquiry he so far modifies the statement as to 
write that the use of rum and the abuse or excess of beer- 
drinking are the greatest enemies of the German people. 
Rum should be abolished altogether, and coffee, tea and 
cheap beer should be the common drink. He said nothing 
of wine. 


.... The Democrats speak of the Compromise Silver bill 
as “John Sherman’s triumph.’’ What they meant was mis- 
chief to the Republican Party through the silver question; 
and this game has, for the present at least, been effectually 
blocked by a measure that bears the marks of the Senator’s 
sagacity in alike serving the interests of his party and the 
country. 


....The President promptly signed the Compromise Sil- 
ver bill passed by the two Houses of Congress, and thus 
gave it tae force of law. This settles the silver question 
for the present, but is by no means the final solution of the 
question. The measure was a wise one, for the time being, 
in the existing circumstances. 


....The supply of water to this city, with the addition 
made by the new Aqueduet, is at the rate of one hundred 
gallons per day for every man, woman and child. This is 
ample for the present; yet the time will come, not in the 
very remote future, when it will not be so. 


.... The terrible acci ent on Lake Pepin, Minne ota, last 
week, by which more than a hundred people were drowned 
by a sudden hurricane, adds one of the saddest to the num: 
ber of almost unavoidable disasters, likely to become more 
frequent as the population becomes more dense. 








GIVING to promote the cause of Christ, when so fre- 
quent as to be a habit, becomes easy to the giver. The way 
to acquire the habit is to practice the giving. Practice 
here, as well as elsewhere, makes perfect. The more one 
gives the more he will be inclined to give. 


.... There is so much in this world for every one to do in 
the way of laudable, just and right action, alike helpful to 
one’s self andto others, that no one 1s excusable, except on 
the ground of absolute inability, who does pot make to 
society an adequate return at least for what it costs to 
take him through the world. Useless men and useless 
women are a dead loss tu mankind. 

....If men would speculate less on the subject of religion 
and believe moreon the authority of God, as connected 
with his Word, they would have fewer troubles with the 
subject, and a much clearer and happier faith. God's 
Word is always good for all that it declares. The main 
question for man to settle is to ascertain what it does de- 
clare, and then obediently to accept it. 

....Paul, upon his own showing, was eminently a pray- 
ing apostle, not simply for himself, but also for others. 
One, upon carefully reading his epistles, will be struck 
with the frequency with which his language assumes the 
form of prayer for those to whom he is writing, and also 
the frequency with which he refers to the fact that he was 


in the habit of making mention of them in his prayers. ’ 


He was a praying man, and such must every one be who is 
successful in winning souls to Christ. Praying and work- 
ing go well together in the Kingdom of God. 

....Dr. Meyer, in his comment upon our Lord’s interces- 
sory prayer, recorded in the seventeenth chapter of the 
Gospel of John, says that it “isthe noblest and purest pear! 
of devotion in the whole New Testa nent.’”’ Martin Luther 
says of this prayer: ‘ For plain and simple as it sounds, 80 
deep, wide and rich it is, that none can fathom it.”” Jesus, 
just before he left the ‘‘upper room” for the Garden of 
Gethsemane, made this prayer, in the hearing of his disci- 
ples, for bimself, for them, and for all who through them 








should believe on his name. The tragedy of his death was 
then just at hand, and he saw it. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE GREEK CHURCH AND PROTESTANTISM. 


DIOMEDES KYRIAKOS, Professor of Church History in 
the University of Athens, editor of the Aion, the leading 
theological journal of Greece, and the ablest exponent of 
the movement to revive an evangelical life in the venerable 
Church of the Orient, on a recent visit to Germany con- 
sented to address a select number of prominent theolo 
yians at Jena on the relations of the Church of his native 
country to Protestantism, and more specifically to that of 
the Fatherland. As Kyriakos, twenty years ago, was a 
student at German Universities, and has kept in touch 
and tone with the theological development there ever 
since, and as he is author of many publications, being 
probably the most prolific and thorough writer in the 
modern Church of Greece, his views and statements have 
more than ordinary value. It is exceedingly rare that 
ope so high in authority and influence in the Orthodox 
Church is also so intimately acquainted with the charac 
ter and genius of Protestantism. For this reason, altho 
he represents a type of faith more liberal than that current 
in our midst, and can therefore not appreciate the work of 
the American missionaries in the East, it is by no meaosa 
work of supererogation to reproduce the leading thoughts 
of his valuable, tho somewhat optimistic discussion. He 
says: 

“ We Orientals, a great deal more than the Roman Catholics, 
honor (German) Protestant theology; and its services in the 
cause of Christianity are gladly recognized by us. We co so 
because. firstly, we are in general more kindly disposed toward 
the Protestants than are the Catholics. The relation between 
the Protestant and the Greek Churches never was antagonistic. 
We have never had a war against each other. They have never 
persecuted and suppressed us, as the Catholics have done since 
the ninth century, and especially in the period of the Crusades. 
In Polen, during the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, 
the Protestants and the Greeks of that country united against 
the agressions of the Catholics. The interchange of correspond- 
ence between Jeremias I] and the Tibingen theologians at the 
end of the sixteenth century was extremely friendly in char- 
acter. It is known of Kyrillos Sukaris that he was friendly 
disposed toward the Protestants. The Anglican Protestant 
Church in particular has, in the last decades, entered into close 
and friendly relations to the Oriental. English Bishops have 
been welcomed in the Orient and Greek Bishops in England. 
Down tothe immediate present the relations of the two Churches 
have been cordial. In the Baltic provinces the hostility 
bet ween the Orthodox and the Protestants originated in politi- 
cal matters. Pan-Slavism is the cause of it, not the Russian 
Church. In principle the Russian Church is not intolerant. 
The Protestants and the Catholics in other districts of Russia 
are undisturbed. An element of disturbance is the activity of 
the American missionaries in the East. The Greek Church 
does not need a reformation after the model of the Orthodoxy 
of the sixteenth century. In general she needs an dvaxa/wor 
(renewing), not a vetappiv uore (alteration). 

* We are friendly to Protestantism, secondly, because we have 
the same enemy, the Papacy. The Papacy threatens us asit 
does you; the Jesuits are our enemies as they are yours. 
Throughout the whole Orient the Jesuit schools are contending 
against us and trying to spread Catoolicism to our harm. The 
spiritual despotism of the Papal system and its enmity to free- 
dom, to science, to moral culture, is showing itself among the 
Oriental peoplesalso. Ifthe Papacy had been entirely victori- 
ovs in the Occident then we, too, would probably have been 
lost, or,at any rate, greatly injured. 

“We are more friendly to the Protestant Church because, 
thirdly, the spirit of our Church is freer than is that of the 
Catholic; and we stand much nearer to Protestantism than is 
generally supposed to be the case. It is a mistake so often 
made by the theologians of the West to consider the Catholic 
and the Eastern Church as on the whole closely related and in- 
trinsically but little difference between the two. It is not cor- 
rect to call the Greek Church simply a Greek Catholicism, and 
the Roman a Roman Catholicism. At any rate this can be mis- 
understood. We Orientals never call our Church‘ Greek Ca- 
tholicism.’ The word ‘Catholicism’ with us is always synony 
mous with Romanism and Papacy. We call ourselves * Ortho- 
dox,’ or ‘Orientals.’ Our Church is essentially different from 
the Catholic, and stands ha!fway between it and Protest- 
antism. The Catholic isthe Church of authority, the Protest- 
ant the Church of freedom. ‘The Greek Chusch seeks to com- 
binea certainfreedem with authority. We have not the iron 
despotism of the Romen Church: we have no almighty Pope in 
our midst. Every national church is independent. The hie- 

rarchy with us never has over against the people and the indi- 

vidual the power which the Roman hierarchy hes. We never 
had aninquisition or an index. But our Church has not the ab- 
solute freedom of the Protestant, wkile avoiding the spiritual 
tyranny of Papacy. Catholicism has always given the prece- 
dence to tradition or to the teachings of the Church, and forgot 
in this way the Scriptures and their importance for the Church 
and the individual so far as to forbid the reading of the Bible 
by the people. Protestantism, in our opinion, does not always 
do justice to the traditions of the old Church, which was nearer 
to the time of the Apostles and the origin of Christianity. The 

(ireek Church always honored the Scriptures as also the tra 

ditions of the Church. ~he never forbade the reading of the 

Scriptures and never burned the Bible. Catholicism empba- 

sizes in a one-sided manner the importance of good works. In 

many cases Protestantism has emphasized only faith. The 

Greek Church, indeed, honors with Paul this faith, but with 

James it unites faith and works, and with John demands active 

love. We never had the external character of good works, as is 

the case in Catholicism. We never sold indulgences. Finally, 

Catholicism has a pompous, theatrical, mechanical, unintel- 

ligible cult. performed in a dead language. The Protestant 

cult, however instructive and edifying it is, appears to us to be 
foo simple and not satisfactory tothe natural desires of men 
from their esthetic side. The Greek Church seeks to avoid 
both extremes. We have a beautiful and yet simple cult in our 
own language. 

“ All this shows us that the Greek Church occupies a position 
of her own among the Churches, taking a middle stand between 

Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. sometbing like that of 

the Anglican Church, which stands very near toour own, That 

the spirit of our Church is so considerably removed from and 

— freer than the Roman is seen from the following considera- 

ons: 
“1. We have no infallible Popa. We acknowledge a3 our head 
Jesus Christ, the divine Saviour, Ta> Patriarch of C onstanti- 
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nople has only a primatus honoris, and has not the slightest con- 
trol over the other independent patriarchates and the other na- 
tional Oriental Churches, of which each one is independent and 
governs itself. This gives a free character to the Church of each 
country. 2. The doctrines of our Church were not settled in all 
their details by the old fathers and synods as this was done by 
the Council of Treat for the Charch of Rome. Therefore theo- 
logical research has a freer scope and more breathing-room with 
us, The Catechism of Mogilas and the decrees of the smaller 
synods of the seventeenth century have no absolute authority 
with us. 3. With the exception of a few bishops our clergy are 
all married men. 4. The political governments have a great in- 
fiuence with us in Church matters. They hav: the oversight of 
the churches and their officers. so that the Charch does not be- 
come a State within a State. They take part in all the affairs 
which are not purelyspiritual, but have also a secular side, 
e.g-, marriage. In the schools the governments do not 
allow the absolute control to the Charch which the Cath- 
olics demand. The Greek clergy have never exhibited 
any desire to mix in with the affairs of the State. With us 
there is peace between the Church and the State. Our clergy 
are good patriots, they belong to both the Church and the State. 
This is the result of the national character of our churches. 5. 
The freer character of our churches originates a)so in the rela- 
tion of the Oriental monks to the Church, who do not have the 
power in theaffairs of our Church which the monks of the West 
have. We have no Jesuits, who are the protagonists of re- 
action and of the struggle against progress and freedom of mind 
and conscience. Our monks lead a quiet, retired, contemplative 
lite, a8 did the first ascetics of Egypt. They have no connec- 
tion with the world and no schools: therefore they have no 
influence on the religious condition of the people. 6 The freer 
character of our churches is also fostered by the education of our 
clergy at the universities. Our higher clergy is educated at 
Athens. Bucharest. Czernowitz, Petersburg, Moscow, Kiew, Ka- 
zan. In Russia these schools are called Theological Academies. 
Many of our professors are laymen,and nearly all have studied 
in Germany. Wejhave, it is true, also smaller seminaries for the 
lower clergy, Who are not yet well learned; but the prevailing 
spirit at these institutions is a free one. 

* Finally, I consider it necessary to say a few words concern- 
ing the present condition of ovr Church. The Oriental Church 
hgd ceased to flourish entirely since the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453. The political condition of the Oriental peoples since that 
time isdeplorable. Russia, toc, on account of the conquest of 
the Mongolians, and for other reasons, fora long time was not 
hindered in the way to progress. Only in the present century 
have the Oriental peoples received political rights. Greece, Ser- 
via, Roumania, Bulgaria, now constitute independent States, 
andthe political and social life progresses day by day to a re- 
markable degree. Russia, since the beginning of the present 
ceutury, has entered the ranks of the civilized nations, and the 
great Russian authors. Pushkin, Tolstoi, Dostoyevski. show that 
Russian erudition is well prepared torival that of other civil- 
ized Eurepean peoples. ‘With this general, political and social 
revival of the Orthodox peoples has gcne hand in hand the ad- 
vance of the Orthodox Church. The clergy, especially in Russia 
is being thoroughly educated. There are theological faculties 
for the higher clergy in St. Petersburg. Moscow, K.ew, Athens, 
Kucharest, Czernowitz, Belgrad, Kazan, and everywhere a large 
number of seminaries for the other clergy. The culture, church 
architecture, painting, music, especially in Russia, have been 
much improved. Preaching has quite generally been intro- 
duced. This is true more particularly of the Russian Church, 
to which recent governments have devoted especial attention. 
The condition of the other Oriental Churches is not yet so satis- 
factory. since the political condition of the peoples of the East 
has been such as to be able to develop a treer life only in recent 
decades. But even if matters at present are better in the Rus- 
sian than in the Greek inthis regard,the future, neverthbeleas, 
belongs to the Church of Greece, and from her a rejuvenation of 
the Oriental Churches will proceed. The Hellenic spirit, with 
its rich history and its ideal tendencies, with its love for 
freedom, is more adapted for progress than the Slav mind. From 
Greece will come the impetus and impulse which will arouse to 
anew life the Orthodox peoples of the East.” 





- 
RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


KING MWANGA, of Uganda, Central Africa, who was 
dethroned and driven out of the country. bas returned and 
is again at the head of the kingdom. Ina letter written 
to Cardinal Lavigerie he asks that priests be sent to teach 
the religion of Christ in all the country of Uganda. 


....There was held in Glasgow recently a meeting of 
mivisters and elders in the Free Church of Scotland who 
are opposed to Professors Bruce and Dods. A committee 
of seven was appointed to draw upa manifesto setting 
forth reasons for being dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Assembly in the two cases. A larger committee was ap- 
pointed to receive the draft, revise it, and make it public. 


....Of the priests of the Catholic Church in this country, 
pumbering in all 8,332, only 2,217 or about one-fourth, ac- 
cording to a recent report, are members of religious orders, 
Of this number 637 are Jesuits, 323 Benedictines, 231 Fran- 
ciscans, 193 Redemptorists, 96 Dominicans, 82 Capuchins, 
the remainder being divided among nineteen other relig- 
ious orders. 


.We have received the official organ of the State of 
Zacatecas, Mex., giving official reports of the rising at 
Ei Carro, in that State, against the Presbyterian mission. 
The di-patches of the Mayor to the Governor state that the 
mob consisted of twenty-eight men and twelve women, 
and was instigated by the Catholic priest, Anselmo Chavez. 
Several arrests were made, and the priest with others was 
lodged in jailand are now being tried. A letter from a 
missionary in Mexico says that, while religious toleration 
is gradually gaining ground, such outbreaks as that at 
FE] Carro are still common. 


....A conference is to be beld in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
shortly to consider the question of forming a union of the 
Anglican Church in British North America, At present 
the Church is divided into two ecclesiastical provinces, 
that of Canada and that of Rupert's Land, There ar, 
besides, four independent dioceses under the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. There are, in all, nioe- 
teen dioceses north of the United States. Out of a popula- 
tion of neariy 5,000,000, 650,000 are ssid to be members of 
the Chureh of England, which has twenty bishops and 
1,200 clergy. 


----Concerning the discussion that has arisen in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church over the invitation to the 
Rev. Mr. McQueary to take part in the Church Congress, 
and the churges of heresy against him, the Churchman 
says, in order to calm the fears of those who fear a drift 
toward Romanism on the one hand and toward Rational- 
ism on the other, that ‘the Church is in no danger what 
soever of being delivered over to the Roman obedience, 
nor is she honeycombed by rationalistic teachings of the 
pastors who are unfaithful stewards of the trust com 
mitted to their charge.” 





..Ata large meeting held in Farwell. Hall, Chicago, 
last Sanday, resolutions were adopted earnestly request- 
ing the State Legislature to take such action as will result 
in closing the World s Fair on Sundays. This would sim- 
ply be following the example set by the Centennial Fair in 
1876, and by the United States Exhibit in Paris in 1889. 
The American Sabbath Union, 28 Park Row, N. Y., organ- 
ized at Washington, D. C., December 12th, 1888, “to protect 
the Christian Sabbath as a day of rest and worship,” and 
representing nearly every leading denomination of Amer- 
ican Christians, bas also issued an appeal to the Commis- 
sioners of the World’s Exposition that it be closed on Sun- 
day. ‘ The evils,’’ says the appeal, ‘that must certainly 
follow Sunday opening would be national and irreparable.” 


.. The eighth General Conference for Bible Study and 
Equipment for Service will be held at Northfield, Mass., 
from July 3lst to August 10th, and among the speakers 
will be the Rev. A. J. Gordon and the Rev, Mr. Gumbart, 
of Boston; Professor Moorhead, Major D. W. Whittle 
Dr. Marcus Rainsford, of London; John G, Wooley, Geo, J), 
Mackay, of New York: Bishop Thoburn, of India, and the 
Rev. F. E. Marsh, of England. The leaders of song will 
be Ira D. Sankey and Geo, C. Stebbins. Mr. Moody invites 
to this Conference ‘‘all Christians who long fora closer 
communion with God, and more spiritual wisdom, zeal 
and power to do his work.’ Arrangements have been 
made by which one may obtain a ticket from this city to 
Northfield and return for #450 on the Norwich Line of 
steamers. This includes a berth on the steamer which 
leaves New York in the afternoon, arriving in New London 
in time for the morning train for Northfield. The tickets 
will be good from July 28th to August 13th inclusive. 


..». We bave received from Dr, Hazen the following sum- 
maries in advance from the Congrevational Year Book for 
1890, whichis shortly to appear: 


Whole Number of Churches 4,680 
Number of New Churches sienna 24 
Gain in Number of Churches.... eeukcns 120 
Members, Total ‘ 401 O85 
= Added in 1889 40.800 

* se on Confession 20,286 

” Removed eee : 52,140 

“6 “ by Death soe 7,212 
Apparent Gain of Numbers 16,019 
Actual Gain 16,877 
Zaptismes, Adult ‘ 13,786 
” Infant 8, “RO 
| ee o2n,140 
Sunday-school, Members Mh. 004 
“6 Gain 1h Rae 
Young People’s Societies ot ©. E 2,202 
a _ = sa Members 106, 156 


Benevolent Contributions 


$2,006,087 
Increase 
Of which for Foreign Missions 
- Education 





401.049 

* Church Building 152,840 
Home Missions 44 107 

“ A. M.A... 7 147.08 

il Sunday Schools 40 KOZ 

“ New West 47.477 

m4 Ministerial Aid 12.508 

a5 Other Objects 74 782 
Charitable Legacies Paid BOL.007 
Home Expenditures 6,046,062 
o “ Increase 1,064,073 


Of this sum, 618.859 is only increase in reports, Connec- 
ticut pot reporting last year. 

Total value of 3.765 Church Buildings 
> “ * 1,685 Parsonayges. 

Amount of 3,344 Salaries reported 


$35.957,106 





3, W072 
Average.. ° 1,047 


....Searcely had Dollinger closed his eyes in death when 
his Ultramontane adversaries began to use aud to abuse 
him fortheir own purposes and according to their own 
unique methods. It is well known that in 1851, when 
Dollinger was yet the leader of the strictest’ party in the 
Roman Catholic Church, he published as a separate pamph 
let an extended article on Luther, which had been written 
originally for the Catholic Church Lexicon of Wetzer and 
Welte. In this little book Dillinger, by that singular 
method of citation and quotations from the Reformer’s 
works, which bas become the characteristic feature of the 
new pseudo historical school of Janssen, Zvers and others, 
presented a remarkable caricature of Luther’s life and 
work. It is also well known that Déllinger, in his later 
years, radically changed bis views on this subject. While he 
never could sympathize with the cardinal doctrines of Prot- 
estantism as these set forth by the Saxon monk, yet, in the 
first volume of his Academic Addresses, published only a 
year or two before bis death, the Mun ch bi-torianexclaims 
that be ‘worships the ways ot the Provideoce ’ that made 
Luther wbat he was, However, this change of conviction 
on the part of Déllinger bas not prevented the Ultramon- 
tanes from republishing, afver his death, bis brochure on 
Luther, and by torowing it on the market for the nomival 
price of ten cents, 1o scatter it broadcast over the land, 
Bat tbe answer bas epeedily followed in the wake of 
the attack. Immediately atter the first publication of 
Déllinger’s brochure, the famous Erlangen theologian 
Hofmann, publisbed a reply which in it« character av 
contents is still the best that has been issued against the 
his'orical fibric tion of the Jesuitic school within the 
Roman Catholic Courch. Applyiog stringently and strict! 
and in most cases verbatim the metbod en ployed by Dél- 
linger in tbe case of Lnther, to the writings of St. Paul, 
he showed that the resultant victure was of a necessity as 
much a4 caricature of the great Apcriie’s lite ard work we 
was Do'linger’s portrait of tte Retormer, Tbis pempblet 
of Hofmaoa bas now also bern pepeelished by Professor 
Kolde, of Erlangen, wno by way of appeodix has added a 
number of citations from Dollinger’s later works showing 
his ged attitude towa:« the Reformation of the six. 
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Missions. 
THE SHANGHAI MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


BY J. STEWART HAPPER. 
THE THIRD AND LAST WEEK. 








FRIDAY, May 16th, a committee of twelve was appointed 
to prepare an appeal for more workers. The appeal pre- 
pared by the ladies and presented the day before was to be 
issued separately. 

The appeal makes these points: 

Four kinds of work are open to us: 

l. There is school work in connection with our various mis- 
sions, which in many cases the men have handed over to the 
women in order that they themselves may be free to engage 
more directly in evangelistic work. 

2. There is a work to be done for the sick and suffering 
women of (bina, in hospitals, dispensaries and homes, for which 
skillful physicians are needed. Most of this work can be better 
done by women than by men, and much of it can be done only by 
women. 

3. There is work for us in the families of the Church. There 
are converted mothers and daughters who need to be taught the 
way of the Lord more perfectly,and to be trained in whatever 
is necessary for their full development into lively members of 
the great household of faith. 

4. There is a work of evangelization among women, similar 
to that being done by men among the people at large. It is not 
claimed that the evangelization of women cannot be done at all 
by men- but that there is more of it than men can do, there is 
much of it (hat will never be done unless women do it, and much 
that men cannot do as well as women can. There is nothing in 
this kind of work transcending the recognized scriptural sphere 
of women. Women received fromthe Lord himself upon the 
very morning of the resurrection their commission to tell the 
blessed story of a risen Saviour. What they did then we may 
continue to do now. 

A Committee on School and Text Book Series was then 
chosen, of which Mr. John Fryer is chairman. Mr. A. 
Williamson was chosen chairman of the Committee on 
Periodical Literature. A committee of thirteen on Har- 
monious Working in Christian Literature in China was 
chosen with the Rev. E. Faber as chairman. 

The Committee on Union then read its report. On hear- 
ing it read, in view of the beautiful spirit of unanimity it 
breathed, the Conference rose and sang the Doxology. This 
report was afterward unanimously adopted, and provides: 

1. The setting apart of Saturday evening for mutual prayer. 

2. A committee of seven, to reside in Shanghai, who shall act 
as a correspondence committee on all matters pertaining to 
mutual work, the collecting of statistics and plans of work, as 
well as the provisions for the next Conference. 

3. The formatioa of local unions with « member designated to 
correspond with the Central Committee. 

4. The appointment of The Chinese Recorder and The Messenyer 
as organs of this Committee. 

The report on the Wen-Li (classical style) version of the 
Scriptures was them adopted, along with the report of the 
committee on the easy Wen-li. The substance of these 
reports has already been given. Together with the re- 
port on the Mandarin version, they provide fora uniform 
version in the three styles, different fm form but alike in 
meaning. So gratifying was the action thus taken that 
a prayer of thanksgiving was offered by Mr. Muirhead. 

The remainder of the session was occupied in nominating 
members for the executive committees of the different ver- 
sions and in the consideration of the report on Introduc- 
tions and Notes to the Scriptures, which report has already 
been given. 

Saturday, May 17th, the Committee on a Memorial to 
the Emperor was consolidated with the Committee on the 
Relation of Christian Missions to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, in view of the difference of opinion which existed in 
regard to such a Memorial. 

The Committee on Opium then reported substantially 
as follows: 

Wuereas, This Conference regards the rapid extension of 
the growth of the native opium, in addition tothe use of the 
imported drug, with profound alarm, and whereas the conse- 
quent vast increase of the opium habit demands our most serious 
and unremitting consideration, therefore resolved: 

i. That the Conference maintain unflinching opposition to the 
opium trade. 

2. That public opinion in China should be aroused, and means 
devised to suppress the traffic in opium. 

8. That a committee of seven be chosen to form a Chinese 
Anti-Opium Society with branches at all mission stations. 

4. That all misssonaries be urged to discourage and prevent 

he use of morphia and such anti-opium medicines as contain 

pium or any of its alkaloids. 
That the matter be made a subject of prayer by Christian 
churches throughout the world, 

6. That we sympathize with and commend the efforts of the 
societies in Great Britain and elsewhere. 

The committee appointed to consider woman’s work re- 
ported in substance that the Conference express its approv- 
al of the able papers read by the ladies; that they rejoice 
in the increased number of lady workers, and the greater 
work accomplished; that religious instruction and the 
bringing of the pupils to Christ should be the first aim in 
all mission schools; that the importance of schools cannot 
be over-estimated, and their number should be increased; 
that the wives of missionaries should be encouraged to 
engage in direct mission work; that Christian Chinese girls 
should be prevented, as far as lawful, from marrying hea- 
then men; that a decided stand should be maintained 
against the cruel custom of foot-binding, and public senti- 
ment should be educated in regard to it. 

A special resolution was unanimously passed by rising 
vote in view of the fact that Dr. Happer, the senior member 
of the Conference, was compelled to leave that afternoon; 
that they express their pleasure in having his presence, 
their gratitude to God for his long term of labor, and their 
hopes for a continuance of the same good health for long 
years to come. In responding to this resolution Dr. Happer 
contrasted the wonderful difference between the condition 
of missions in China forty-six years ago and now, He re- 





joiced in the unanimity which had prevailed, and especially 
in the fact that after forty years of difference they were to 
have a union version of the Word of God. This was the 
crowning work of the Conference. Union was in the air; 
and if they could not have organic union, let them have 
union in work. He only regretted that he was not young 
again, for the present generation would witness yet greater 
results in China. 

In the afternoon the report of the Committee on Work for 
the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, was adopted. It recom- 
mended the formation of a permanent committee to take 
charge of such work: the appointment of a sub-committee 
to co-operate with the proposed Deaf-Mute Institute in 
Shanghai; the recommendation of the system of the Braille 
dots as best for the blind; and the addition ot some indus- 
trial training for the blind. 

Papers were read by the Rev. J. W. Stevenson, on Divis- 
ion of the Field, and by the Rev. J. McCarthy, on Co- 
operation. A communication was read from the Swedish 
Missionary Society stating that they proposed to send out 
some missionaries to China during the coming year, and 
asking for them help and sympathy. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the pa- 
pers the general sentiment was in favor of greater courtesy 
in division of the work, less doctrinal and denominational 
differences, and a liberal policy on all minor points. 

Monday, May 19th, the committees for the revision of the 
mandarin and easy Wen-li versions were announced. 
Among the American members of these committees are the 
Rev. Messrs. C. W. Mateer, Wm. Ashmore, H. R. Graves, 
H. Corbett, and A. H. Smith. 

The Business Committee reported the following resolu- 
tion, which was passed unanimously: 


That while we regard the educational and literary branches 
of our work as indispensable, and likely to yield large results 
in the future, we nevertheless recommend that,in view of its 
paramount importance, the evangelistic work be pushed for- 
ward with increased vigor and earnestness, in order, if possi- 
ble, to save the present generation. 


The principal discussion of the day was called forth by 
the papers which were read, particularly one by Dr. Mar- 
tin entitled, ‘‘The Worship of Ancestors—A Plea for Toler- 
ation.’”?” He urged that missionaries should not interfere 
with the natives in their ways of honoring their ancestors, 
but leave the custom to the influence which would follow 
the teachings of divine truth. The discussion was very 
one sided as most of the speakers seemed to think that 
ancestral ‘‘worship’’ was an actual worship of man and 
not a form of filial devotion, and as such could not be tol- 
erated but must be dealt with in aradical manner. Others 
thought that there might be a compromise which, while 
eliminating all that was distinctively idolatrous, would 
permit some of the ceremonials. This same question con- 
fronted the Jesuits centuries ago, and, in effect, they 
adopted a compromise. The adherents to the Christian 
religion would be greatly increased if such a compromise 
were allowed. 

The discussion was continued at the evening session and 
was finally ended by the adoption of this resolution; 


Waereas, Dr. Martin,in his paper entitled “Ancestral Wor- 
ship—A Plea for Toleration,’’ has reached the conclusion “that 
missionaries should refrain from any interferance with the na- 
tive mode of honoring ancesters, and leave the reformation of 
the system to the influence of divine truth when it gets a firmer 
hold on the national mind.” 

Resolved, That this Conference records its dissent from this 
conclusion, and affirms its belief that idolatry is an essential con- 
stituent of ancestral worship. 

The following persons were appointed a Committee on 
Comity and Division of the Field: the Rev. Messrs. J. Hud- 
son Taylor, A. G. Jones, P. M. Mateer, H. Blodget, J. Lees, 
Wm. Ashmore, J. C. Gibson, Wm. Bridie, J. Goddard, 
EK. P. Wheatley, D. Kip,C. Hartwell. 

The permanent committee on explanatory notes and 
comments was announced and accepted, as was also the 
committee to collect facts in regard to the use of alcoblic 
drinks among the native Christians. 

The report of the Committee on the Harmonious Working 
of Christian Literature provided for the appointment of a 
permanent committee of seven with the following duties: 

1. To look up all literature now published; 2, to en- 
deavor to form a complete library of Protestant Christian 
Literature in Chinese; 3, to prepare a detailed catalog; 4, 
to revise such catalog from time to time; 5, to gather and 
publish information in regard to works contemplated and 
in preparation; 6, to find writers; 7, to secure notices and 
reviews in the Recorder and Messenger: 8, to secure a 
depot for books in Shanghai, and to open book-rooms 
wherever practicable. Missionaries who contemplated 
literary work were urged to communicate with such a 
committee. 

The Rev. J. W. Davis presented a brief abstract of his 
paper on results and statistics of missionary work. This 
abstract has already been published in THE INDEPENDENT. 
The formal program was now completed by the reading of 
abstracts of the papers on Manchuria, the aboriginal tribes 
of Formosa, the Chinesein Burmah, and the Miao-T'sz and 
other tribes of Western China. 

Tuesday, May 30th, the Committee on Publication of 
Reports of the Conference reported that the editorial com- 
mittee should be Messrs. W. J. Lewis, W. T. A. Barber 
and J. R. Hykes; that the Presbyterian Mission Press 
should publish it; that it should be in one volume if prac- 
ticable; that it should contain indices, statistics and a 
good map of China; that a brief abstract of the business 
done and the committees appointed, with the origin of the 
Conference, should be made the introduction. 

The two appeals, one for ordained missionaries, the other 
a combined appeal for one thousand men, were then read 
and adopted. We give the last: 


An appeal to all Protestant Churches of Christian lands. 

Dear Brethren in Christ: We, the General Conference of 
Protestant Missionaries in China, having just made a special 
appeal to you for a largely increased force of ordained mission- 
ariesto preach the Gospel throughout the length and breadth 





of this great land—to plant churches, to educate native minis- 
ters and helpers, to create a Christian literature, and in general 
to engage in and direct the supreme work of Christian evangeli- 
zation, and: 

Having also just made a special appeal to you for a largely 
increased force of unordained men—evangelists, teachers and 
physicians—to travel far and wide distributing books and 
preaching to the masses, to lend a strong helping band in the 
great work of Christian education, and to exhibit to China 
the benevolent side of Christianity in the work of healing the 
sick: 

Therefore, we do now appeal to you, the Protestant Churches 
of Christian lands, tosend to Chinain response to these calls 
one thousand men within five years from this time. We make 
this appeal in behalf of three hundred millions of unevangelized 
heathen; we make it with all the earnestness of our whole 
hearts, a8 men overwhelmed with the magnitude and responsi- 
bility of the work before us; we make it with unwavering faith 
in the power of a risen Saviour to call men into his vineyard, 
and to open the hearts of those who are his stewards to send 
out and support them, and we shall not cease to cry mightily 
to him that he will do this thing, and that our eyes may see it. 

On behalf of the Conference, 
J. Hupson Taywor, 
; WM. ASHMORE, 
Commiitee,« H. Corser, 
| C. W. MATEER, 
Lc. F. Rem, 
SHANGHAI, May, 1890. 


In the afternoon the Conference adopted the report of the 
Committee on School and Text Books, which provided that 
all the property of the School and Text Book Series Com- 
mittee be transferred to the newly organized Educational 
Association. 

The report of the Committee on the Memorial to the 
Throne and the Relation of Christian Missions to the Chi- 
nese Government was adopted. 

The Committee on Comity and Division of the Field pre- 
sented its report, which was amended and voted on, sec- 
tion by section, and finally adopted, as follows: 

In view of the spirit of unity and brotherly love prevailing 
among us, and of the littie time which remains before the 
Conference closes, we do not feel it necessary to do more than 
suggest the following resolutions, which embody some of the 
ordinary rules of procedure long in use in many of our mis- 
sions. 

Resolved, that we advise: 

1. That as a general rule the common occupation of smaller 
citiesand the districts around them, is not the most profitable 
way of utilizing our forces, but that larger cities and districts 
should be considered open for common occupation, and es- 
pecially so when they are needful bases for the occupation of 
the regions. 

2. That we strongly recommend that societies wishing to be- 
gin or toextend work be urged to take into consideration unoc- 
cupied territory, so as speedily to cover the whole field. 

3. That in case of*disagreement as to occupation of territory, 
on any other matters connected with their work, it is recom- 
mended that the societies concerned seek the arbitration of 
disinterested parties on the field. 

4. That where two or more missions are working in one place, 
care should be exercised not to receive applications for baptism 
from persons who are already recognized candidates of another 
Chureb. 


5. That we mutually respect the acts of discipline of the vari- 
ous Churches. 


6. That we recognize the inherent right of every church- 
member to transfer his membership to another denomination. 


but recommend to all concerned great caution in dealing with 
such cases. 


7. That no overtures for taking members of other Churches 
into mission employment be made without consultation with 
the missionary in charge. 

The Committee on Periodical Literature, presented a 
list of thirteen periodicals for the Chinese, and recom- 
mended the extension and circulation of them all. Of 
these thirteen, eight areillustrated. One only, The Chinese 
Evangelist,was published in Enghsh and Chinese, and was 
also the only one published outside of China. It sus- 
pended publication in April iast. They also recom- 
mended co-operation between the editors and publishers of 
these different periodicals, and that the missionaries make 
the extension of this branch of the work an object of active 
personal effort and prayer. 

The Committee appointed to report the proceedings of 
the Conference in Chinese were authorized to prepare a 
letter of greeting and exhortation from the Conference to 
native pastors, evangelists and Christians generally; and to 
translate and send out the brief circular letter from the 
Missionary Conference held in London in 1888. 

The Committee on securing one thousand more workers 
was made permanent. It is to report results from its 
appeal, and missionaries who may return home are urged 
to enforce the appeal. 

The closing meeting of prayer and praise was held in the 
evening after which the records were signed and the sing- 
ing of the Doxology and prayer closed the Missionary Con- 
ference for 1890, 








Diblical Research. 
THE COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF BIBLICAL 
BOOKS IN THE LIGHT OF ANALOGY. 
BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, 


NONE of the results of modern biblical criticism has ob- 
tained a more general acceptance on the part of scholars 
than the discovery that a number of the books in the 


Bible in their present shape are of a composite character. 


The analysis of the Pentateuch according to the documen- 
tary theory, the diyision of the greatest prophetic book of 
the OldTestament into two parts, one assigned tothe Isaiah 
of history apd the other (Is. xl--lxvi) to the great Unknown 
of the Captivity; the composition of Zechariah out of two 
or three constituent elements are typical cases in which 
critical scholars are practically agreed as to the manner 
and method of literary composition in these and other bib- 
lical hooks, In the New Testament there are a number of 
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similar problems. The addition of the pericope of John 
viii, 1 sqq., of the woman taken in adultery: of the last 
verses in Mark; of the doxology of the Lord’s Prayer; of 
the Trinity passage in 1 John v, 7, all deal with the central 
question of purely literary criticism of the Bible, namely 
that of the gradual growth of this or that book into the 
form which it has at present. 

In the solution of this problem chief stress has naturally 
been laid upon internal evidence, the data furnished by 
each book itself giving the proof as to its composite or non- 
composite character. But in addition to this the argument 
from aualogy has been successfully applied. It is seen by 
a reference to the semi-official books that cluster around 
the Bible books, that the composition of a book out of 
various elements of different dates and authors was char- 
acteristic of the literary methods of those days. Those very 
books which, in the time when the dvrtiZeyéueva and the 
juovoyoimeva Were not yet separated by a distinct demark- 
ation line, were often accepted as of high rank in the 
Church, and sometimes even as canonical, upon examina- 
tion, show the same manner of composition which is claim- 
ed fora number of the canonical books. 

Of the Sibylline books, the collection of twelve cantos in 
Homeric hexameter, this composite character has all along 
been recognized. In it are clearly to be recognized hea- 
then, Jewish and Christian elements. According to the 
investigations of Bleek and others, the original ground- 
work was probably written by some Gentile poet. Later 
the Jews of Alexandria enlarged this work for the pur- 
poses of religious propaganda. To this the Christians 
added large portions in defense of their faith. Book III 
shows this in the clearest manner. Lines 97-807 were 
written by an Alexandrian Jew, about 170 or 160 B.Cc., on 
the basis of the older heathen poem contained in vs. 97-161 
and 433-488, while 350-380 are a later Christian addition. 

In the Book of Enoch we find a union of three distinctive- 
ly Jewish writings. The groundwork is chap. 1-36 and 
72-105, a patriotic appeal in the days of Judas Maccabeus, 
and probably written before his death, 160 B.c. The second, 
ou the heavenly mysteries chap. 37-71, by all odds the finest 
portion of auy apocalypse extant, treats of the Messiah 
and the Messianic era. It was probably written about the 
reign of Herod. The third element consists of smaller 
fragments attributed to Noab, which are mechanically 
joined to the other portions, without auy attempt at inner 
harmony or outward connecting link; cf. Schodde, ‘‘ The 
Book of Enoch,”’ 1882, Special Introduction. 

In the ‘“‘ Fourth Book of Ezra,’ which in the early and 
middle ages was a popular work in the Church, it is ac- 
knowledged on all sides that of the sixteen chapters con- 
tained in the Latin version, four—namely the first two and 
the last two—are interpolations by a later hand than that 
of the author. 

New investigations of the ‘“‘ Testament of the Twelve Pa- 
triarchs”’ by Schnapp and others, have shown that this 
book, too, is composed of Christian and Jewish sources, 
and that these two elements can be traced in the sections 
assigned to each patriarch. 

But the most interesting and imstructive parallel case is 
that ofthe Ascension of Isaiah. In the other works jast 
mentioned, as also in the biblical books, it is true that the 
different elements entering into the present composition 
of the works are yet works distinguished with more or less 
clearness, and the probabilities are that these elements at 
some time existed as separate books. But in none of these 
cases have we any historical evidence that would point to 
their use while existing as separate books and before their 
union with the other portions. But this evidence we have 
in the Ascension of Isaiah, and it is, therefore, probably 
the best illustration of the peculiar manner of literary 
composition seemingly so popular in those days. 

The Ascension of Isaiah, quoted extensively in patristic 
literature, was rediscovered in an Ethiopic translation. 
Of this text Dillmann, of Berlin, has issued the best edi- 
tion, together with excellent textual and exegetical notes, 
and a Latin translation. In its presentg shape the book 
consists of two parts, the first being Jewish in character, 
and treating of the martyrdom of the prophet at the hand 
of Manassah, who caused him to be sawn asunder; the 
second part is Christian in origin, and speaks of the trip 
which Isaiah made up through the six lower heavens and 
into the seventh, where he sees the Messiah, and where 
the secret of his birth and redemption is revealed to the 
prophet. This is the Ascension proper. But before the 
book assumed the shape it now has in the Ethiopic, it 
passed through various stages and “had its fates.’’ From 
purely internal evidences, Dillmann has furnished an 
analysis of the work which has been accepted by all work- 
ing in this line, and indeed admits of little or no doubt. 
This analysis is in substance as follows: 1. Chap. ii, 1 to 
chap. iii, 12, and chap. v, 2-14 are Jewish, and show no 
traces of Christian influence. 2. Chap. vi, 1 to chap. xi, 
1, and also vs. 23-40 are Christian in origin and character. 
3. These two parts were united by a Christian editor, who 
added chap. i (except 1, 3, 4a), chap. xi, 42, 43. 4. This was 
again revised by another Christian hand, which added 
chap. iii, i3 to chap. v, 1 and chap. xi, 2-22, together with 
i, 3, 4a; chap. v, 15, 16; chap. xi, 41. 

The growth of this work into its present shape can be 
distinctly traced by the study of the same work as it ap- 
pears in other languages. Shortly after the publieation of 
the Ethiopic edition, Oscar v. Gebhardt was fortunate 
enough to discover a Greek version of the Ascension in Co- 
dex 1534, of the National Library of Paris. This he pub- 
lished in Hilgenfield’s Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, 1878, pp. 330-353. It is essentially the same work 
as the Echiopic, but is a different recension, having been 
remodeled after the manner of Christian Saints’ Legends. 
For critical purposes it is interesting, because in it the two 
portions are inverted, the Christian Ascension preceding 
the Jewish Martyrdom. But what is most remarkable is, 
that it shows no traces at all of the hand which added the 
last portions to the Ethiopic form and which are given 
above under 4. It thus represents the Greek text before the 





found in his original. Onthe other hand again, it repre- 
sents, in the same process, an advance upon the original of 
the Ethiopic. For it contains as its fourth part a narrative 
of the burial of the prophet Isaiah, not found in the Ethio- 
pic, but having its parallels in other early Greek writings. 
On the other hand, an earlier stage of the text is repre- 
sented by one of the two Latin versions of which larger 
fragments have been preserved, published by Dillmann, 
p. 76-85. The larger of the two was published as early as 
1522 in Venice, but had been entirely forgotten, until 
Gieseler, the Church historian, in 1832, re-discovered and 
published it. This Latin version contains nearly the whole 
of the Christian Ascension but not one word of the Jewish 
Martyrdom. It accordingly represents a stage when the 
two were not yet united. This is corroborated by the 
further faet that, like the Greek of the Paris Codex, it con- 
tains nothing of the latest additions xi, 2-22, i. ¢., that por- 
tion added to the original Christian part by the last editor 
of the original of the Ethiopic text. And yet the whole 
combined work circulated at a later period in the Latin 
Church; for the smalier fragments, published by Angelo 
Mai in 1828, contain verses from all the various portions 
now coustituting the book. 

COLUMBUS, O. 








Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 34. 


THE PRODIGAL SON.—LUKE xy, 11-24. 








Notes.—This parable stands pre-eminent above all others 
Christ uttered. It is so well known that critical comments 
are unnecessary. Our imagination paints the entire scen- 
ery as we read. We see the unhappy and discontented 
brother, the father shaking his head, but dividing his 
property with Oriental munificence, the gallant show and 
proud departure. We veil our eyes from the revels of the 
dissolute in those voluptuous days—we feel the pangs of the 
famine; then there passes in rapid scenes the days of wilted 
pride, of suffering, and of starvation—finally our hero (for 
hero he still is) descends to the lowest round in the social 
ladder. We hear the swine grunt at their companion: we 
hear his sobs and see him gnawing the refuse of hard food. 
Then comes the glimmer of light. Tle electric resolve 
thrills us. The long journey full of doubt and hope finds 
us glad sympathizers. We weep and cry for joy in one 
breath when the final meeting of fond father and erring 
son takes place. Our hearts beat at these panoramas, and we 
recognize the stages of ourown experience set forth in oth- 
er coloring for a common purpose. As we read, we wonder 
that the time is not ready for a stirring oratorio, cast in a 
theatrical form, that shall depict with reverential vividness 
and imagination the five acts of the Prodigal Son. Such 
an achievement would, by its music and dramatic action, 
be like a mighty sermon to many, a warning and a help, 
an inspiration and a hope. 

Instruction.—One cannot help noticing the different 
scenes in this wonderful parable, by themselves. The first 
is the departure. It is the common experience of every 
one. Who has not left the Right and at some time muti- 
nied against the Lord’ But notice that this younger son 
went away with his hands full. He did not go to seek his 
fortune. Itwasathome. Hetook it with him. God hasgiven 
every soul his legacy. It can be used or abused. No oneis 
born unendowed. Hesends none away empty. But each 
one has his different portion. Therefore let no one inveigh 
against High Hesven. Every one starts life with what he 
deserves. He has only himself to blame either for increase 
or loss of character. Then he went away openly. He made 
up his mind to leave his father’s house, and departed with 
all the pomp and ¢éclat hecould summon. He was nosneak 
He was too manly for that. The moral sneak thieves are 
the most dangerous class in any community. They do in- 
finitely more harm than a housebreaker or a tramp. If a 
man makes up his mind that the church is no place for 
him; that he cannot carry on bis course of living under 
that sacred canopy—let him leave it like a man. An hon- 
orable atheist can hold the respect of the people; but a 
fraudulent, underhanded, hypocritical confessor of Christ 
—never. 

Who has ever extracted pleasure from excess, or happi- 
ness from riotous living? The experiment is as old as the 
world. No alchemist can change the muddy dregs of sin 
into the transparent elixir of unalloyed joy. Indulgence 
always means misery and sorrow. The glamour of intoxi- 
cants, immorality, gambling and extravagance, cast their 
false glow only for the moment. The darkness of remorce 
follows as the night the day. If any one is on the point of 
being a little “‘ wild’’ for the sake of pleasure, let the typi- 
cal experience of the younger son be a warning. It is pos- 
sible to sow ‘ wild oats,’’ and come out all right; but it is 
a dangerous risk, and whatever the outcome, misery is a 
sure result. 

But how many there are who are deluded with the idea 
that they can do anything they please as long as they re- 
pent and feel sorry. Regrets are all well enoagh, but the 
sin still stains the soul with indelible marks. St. Augus- 
tine’s early vices at Carthage were never forgotten; they 
tinged his whole life with melancholy. His ‘*Confessions”’ 
are a unique instance of fearless honesty and an intense 
abhorrence of his own sin. Tolstoi is a fine modern exam- 
ple of the infiltration of youthful excess in a purified char- 
acter. The smirch shows through in all his endeavors at 

reform, and vitiates many an attempt that otherwise 
might have a noble success. Let no one sin with the feel- 
ing that when he gets tired of it he can cast it off as a ser- 
pent does its old skin. Sorrow and repeutance do not 
eradicate memory and remorse. 
Our parable affords the most trenchant illustration of 
repentance that we know ofin theScriptures. Repentance 
is achange of purpose. It is a forced march tothe Heaven- 





addition of this last portiow, which the Ethiopic translator 


environment to the better life, the higher condition. ‘I 
will arise and go to my father” is the secret of a successful 
retreat from spiritual famine to the joy and plenty of noble 
achievements and pure life. 

Yet the father does not meet the erring son immediately 
at his first outset. There are stony paths to tread, more 
hunger to be endured, a continuous denial and pain until 
the practice of a high resolve has molded the pliant char- 
acter into rigidity of purpose. The prodigal son was not 
discouraged in his long journey home. It was a hard one, 
the hardest of his experience. Herein lay the test and 
earnest of a sincere conversion. 

Remember that the first act whenin the presence of 
the father is confession. 

Finally the stress of the parable is laid upon the practi- 
cal joy of the father. His long watch for his lost son is 
over. Forgiveness is without reserve. 











Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BRADSHAW, Ricrarp, Jericho, Vt., accepts call to Sibley, la. 
BRAYTON, H,. W., Manistee, Mich., resigns. 

De LARME, ALonzo A.., inst. July 17th, New Haven, Conn, 
DERR, E. T., Rehoboth, Maas., resigns. 


DOBBINS, FRANK 8&., Allentown, accepts call to Frankford 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


FRENCH, J. W., Centerville, 8. D., resigns. 

FRIES, A. A., Clinton, Mich., resigns. 

FULLER, WILLARD, Jefferson, Ia., resigns. 
GOODMAN, James, Paw Paw, called to St. Clair, Mich. 


GRANT, DonaLp, Geneva, N. Y., accepts call to First ch., Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

HANNA, W. C. T., Ballston, N. Y., 
Penn. 

HERR, BENJAMIN L., Tarrytown, N. Y., resigns. 

HUDSON, Geo. H., Bengal and Riley, Mich., resigns, 

JESSE, James J., died July 1&th, Boston, Maas., aged 57, 

McCONNELL, R. A., Aurelius, Mich., resigns. 

MOORE, W. L., Cedar Rapids, called to Ames, la. 

NORTON, F. D., Faulkton, 8. D., resigns. 

RHODES, A. H., Normal, IIL. resigns. 

ROSS, WALTER, Arlington, 8. D., resigns. 

SAMMIS, STEPHEN D., Rockville Center, N. Y., accepts call to 
Honesdale, Penn 

STOVER, E. C., Belvidere, accepts call to Mount Carroll, Hi 

WHITMAN, B. L, Newton Center, Mass., accepts call to Port. 
land, Me. 

WRIGHTNOUR, J. 8., Warren, accepts call to Xenia, O. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

CHAMBERS, Ropent, Miss. Am. Board to Turkey, called to 
East Hartford, Conn. 

CROFT, De-mer E., Charlestown, N. H., accepts call to Acush- 
net, Mass. 

FOSTER, Eowakp P., Storrs ch., Cincinnati, 0., resigns. 

yager. W..J., Dawson, accepts call to Osakis and West Union, 
Minn. 

GOODSPEED, FRANK L., Mattapoisett, accepts call to Enfield, 

88. 


accepts call to Bradford, 


GRUPE, CHARLES W., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Lucas and 
Washington, 0. 


HAWTHORNE, Wisciam C., Alton, N. H., resigna. 
HAYWARD, J. W., Ithaca, Mick., called to Sullivan, O. 


HUESTIS, CHaRrvurs H., West Point, accepts call to Wilcox, 
Freewater and Moline, Neb. 


JENKYNS, Espenezer H., Copenhagen, 8. Y., accepts call tu 
Thornton, K. I. 

JONES, IRAS.. Clarendon, Vt . resigns, 

KING, Samvew W., Brooklyn, called to Bay Shore, N. Y. 


LAWRENCE, Henry O., Brainerd, accepts call to Dawson, 
Minn. 


LAWRENCE, Grorce W., Lynn, accepts call to Hardwick, 
Mass. 


MANSFIELD, Frank, inst. July 20th, Edgartown, Mass 
MARTIN, Moses M., Three Oaks, accepts call to Allegan, Mich. 
MESETLA. TRUMAN A., Malden, Mass., accepts cal) to Dublin, 


PAGE, CHarves E., Fergus Fails, 
Pres. Montevideo Sem. 


ROWLEY, CHARLES H., Westford, Mass., resigns. 


SCARRITT, Witt1aM R., Marshalltown, Ia., accepts call to 
Morgan Park, lil. 


Taha, Gen A., Andover Theo Sem., accepts call to Stuart, 
a 


Minn., called to become 


THAYER, OrnaAmev F.. Plainfield, Vt., accepts call to Farm- 
ington and Tekoa, Wash. 


VOORHEES, J. Spencer, Telluride. Col., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


BACON, A. 8., inst. recently, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
CALDWELL, FRANK K., died July 2ist, Marion, N. Y., aged 44, 


COUNTERMINE, J. L., Fort Howard, Wis., accepts call to 
Glidden, la. 


EW ART, Joun G., becomes pastor, Miller, 8. Dak. 

GORBY, Ira L, Union City, accepts cali to Kensselaer, Ind. 

McKINLAY, G. A., Eugene, accepts call to Portland, Oregon. 

MORTON, W. W., inst. recently, Denver, Col. 

MYERS, ALFRED E., Syracuse, called to Cazenovia, N. Y. 

PORTER, Joserpn W., died July 17th, Newark, N. J., aged 62. 

REMINGTON, C, W., inst. recently Ellicottaville, N. Y. 

WELLS, W. W., Independence, Oregon, resigns. 

WILEY, Epwarp C., Orleans, called to Knoxboro, N. Y. 

WILSON, E. W., died July 19th, Fairfield, Oregon. 
LUTHERAN. 

COONER, M., inst. July 2th, Ardmore, Penn. 


eed ee O., called to Sharon, Ked River and Fridhem, 
inn. 


CREKENBERGER,D.P.T.,Mt.Sidney, accepts call to Luray, Va 
LUNDQUIST, L. J., Osage City, Kan., called to Polk Co., Minn. 
REHNSTROM, J. E., becomes pastor Lockport, Ill. 

SMITH. Joan W., Bruce, Va., goes to Japan. 


ova, 8. G., Hallock, accepts professorship, Mocrehead, 
nn. 
MIBCELLANBOUR, 
BABCOCK, M. H., Free Baptist, Rockland, Me., accepts call to 
Alton, N. H. 
CARPENTER, H. Berna, Unit.,{died July 17th, Bar Harbor, 
e. 


CHURCH, A. T., Univ., South Berwick, Me., : 
North Adams, Conn. xs Cr 


HOWARD, R. L., Free Baptist, Franconia, accepts cal 
Northwood Kidge, N. H. - . a =z 


HOWARD, T. D., Unit., Charlestown, N. H., resigns. 


McCLESTER, R. P., Unit. Pres., Mayoma, accepts call to Grove 
City, Penn. 


MOTER. J. F., Reformed, Lebanon, accepts call to Lewisburg, 
enn. 
SPAFORD. Besar A., Prot. Epis., died July 15th, Brooklyn, N. 





ly Father, It is a “‘right about face ” from sip and its 


WOLFINGER, A. D., Reformed, inst. July 20th, Thornville, 0, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Booka of the 
Weck” will be considered by us aa equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 


MECCA." 


THE capital of Islam is always of inter- 
est from its historical importance and 
from the difficulty in visiting it experi- 
enced on the part of any but Mohamme- 
dans, Europeans, when disguised as 
Mohammedans, or even when professing 
Islam, have been regarded with suspicion 
and their stay has been brief. At last a 
Dutch scholar has succeeded in residing a 
full year in the sacred territory, and his 
study is as much more thorough than 
that of previous travelers as his stay was 
longer. The results of his observations 
are presented to us in two stately octavo 
volumes, accompanied by a series of 
prints in portfolio—altegether a most 
important contribution to geography, 
history, ethnology, and the science of re- 
ligions, 

The two volumes of text are devoted, 
respectively, to the history of the city and 
to its present condition, An introductory 
chapter gives a geographical or topo- 
graphical description, illustrated by a 
map of the city and a plan of the sacred 
mosque, It goes without saying that the 
city possesses nothing that could render 
it of importance to Western eyes. Ina 
narrow and sterile valley, under the glare 
of an Arabian sun, its natural attractions 
are of the slenderest sort. A station for 
caravans if may have been from very 
early times on account of the brackish 
spring, the sacred Zemzem, now con- 
tained in the inclosure of the Haram. 
Among the Arabian tribes it had a sort of 
commercial importance, as the yearly 
markets were held here and the inhabit 
auts had the courage or good sense to 
enforce the observance of the month of 
Mohammed first 
gave it world-wide importance by adopt- 
ing its sanctuary as the center of the new 
world religion, tho without the idols 
whose dwelling it had formerly been, 

fhe external 


peace for this purpose, 


features of the cif 
are 50 simple and have undergone 
so little change that Der. Snouck-Hur 
gronje has added little to our knowledge 
of them, The importance of his work is 
seen elsewhere, Former travelers have 
visited Mecva at the time of the pilyrim- 
age. Their impressions were derived from 
the extraordinary condition of the city at 
that period. Our author was able to ob- 
serve ordinary life during the ten months 
when the citizens are left to themselves, 
The facts of bis observation show how 
much life is affected by the yearly inci- 
dent of the pilgrimage. In the first place 
the people gain their livelihood from the 
pilgrims. Nearly every family rents rooms 
to the visitors, The shopkeepers cater to 
their wants. Guides and interpreters 
take them in hand at their arrival and ac- 
company them to the traditional sacred 
spots, exacting a fee for every service. A 
corps of guardians has charge of the 
sacred area, and claim a reward for such 
services us they render—the drawers of 
Zemzem water expect a gratuity. And 
besides these which may be called li- 
censed (in fact, they are taxed by the au- 
thorities for permission to act in these 
capacities) functionaries, irregular im- 
postors lie in wait for the credulcus visit- 
or ateveryturo. Altho marriages fur a 
limited time are contrary to the Moham- 
medan law, Meccan women readily marry 
strangers, with the verbal understanding 
that the arrangement shall last during 
the time of the husband’s sojourn in the 
city—all this for a consideration in the 
shape of dowry. 

If this was to be expected as the result 
of the yearly irflow of the faithful, an- 
other result equally natural is probably 
more of a surprise. It is that Meccan so- 
ciety isa mixture in strong contrast with 
the traditional purity of Arab blood, 
Turks, Egyptians, Syrians, Afghans and 
other inhabitants of Central Asia, drawn 
here by the pilgrimage, often find an 
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opening for trade or for their handicraft 
and become *‘ neighbors of Allah.” Hin- 
doos make their fifty per cent. as money 
lenders in spite of the prohibitions of the 
Koran. Equatorial Africa is represented 
mainly by slaves which, however, are 
numerous and are constantly imported. 
Circassians also are imported for the 
harems of the wealthy. ‘* Every quarter 
of the city shows almost all conceivable 
race types.” Some of the immigrants 
are led to settle by real piety and the be- 
lief that their religious advantages are 
greater here than anywhere else in the 
world. But the greater part are moved 
by worldly motives. 

Society in Mecca is much what it is in 
other Oriental cities, so that our author is 
able to refer often to Lane’s ‘‘ Modern 
Egyptians” as describing manners and 
customs in the Arabian capital. All is 
colored, however, by the pilgrimage. 
During the time of the pilgrimage the 
inhabitants gather the harvest for the 
year, After thecrowd is gone they settle 
themselves to the enjoyment of their lei 
sure. Asin other instances nearness to 
the sacred places does not produce any 
great depth of religious feeling or even 
earnestness in religious observance. For- 
mal observance to a certain degree is in- 
deed universal. But the observances are 
often those commanded by tradition and 
forbidden by Mohammed. A number 
of saints’ days are observed — gener- 
ally with picnics and social festivities. 
The Meccan consoles himself for moral de- 
ficiencies by the not difficult pilgrimage to 
Medina or by making the circuit of the 
Kaaba, which lies so near at hand. Dr, 
Snouck-Hurgronje’s detailed description 
of Meccan society does not gake the 
impression of a high moral tone, and in- 
deed, there are dark shades in the picture 
that cannot be reproduced here. 

Two points in his description, however, 
deserve especial mention. One is the im- 
portance of Mecca to Moslem theology, 
the other its importance as a religious 
capital to certain outlying districts, nota- 
bly the East Indies. 

Rightly to appreciate the first we must 
remember the place of the Koran in 
Islam. Mohammed's idea of a divine 
revelation borrowed from the Jews and 
Christians is one of the foundation-stones 
of his religion. This idea is still regnant 
in Islam, The ** Book of God” is the 
source of all science. The science to be 
sure is limited in its scope, At first ques- 
tions of policy and administration, later 
questions of casuistry were the object of 
this science. Where the Koran itself was 
silent, recourse was had to the traditions 
of the Prophet. Now Mecca is the home 
of the family of Mohammed, The Cal- 
iphate was soon removed to a more con- 
venient metropolis. But the Sherifes of 
Mecca were the conservators of their 
kinsman’s words and naturally devoted 
themselves to this study, Only a theoreti- 
cal system of law was allowed them— 
they could not long control the worldly 
forces that ruled the imperial court. But 
the theory they were allowed to cultivate. 
Mecca has therefore been for long ages 
the center of Mohammedan theology, of 
a scholasticism only to be compared with 
that of the Middle Ages in Europe. An 
early rationalistic movement was success- 
fully overcome, Various sects have re- 
volted from the triumphant orthodoxy; 
but for the larger part of Islam this or- 
thodoxy is still undisputed mistress of all 
that can be called learning. The differ- 
ences between the four * orthodox” sects 
can hardly be called perceptible as com- 
pared with their unanimity in interpreta- 
tion both of Koran and of tradition. The 
lack of anything like what we understand 
by science is shown by the fact that 
prominent Meccans still pursue Alchemy 
with the expectation of transmuting 
baser substances into gold. 

As the reading or recitation of the Kc- 
ran is in itself a meritorious work, some 
acquaintance with this book seems to be 
universal in Mecca, A particular class of 
artists devote themselves professionally 
to reading or reciting in public or on fes- 
tival occasions. Besides this any boy 
who goes to school begins with this read- 
ing-book, Often the words are learned 
without attaching any meaning to them, 





and our author remarks upon the eur- 
prise and curiosity with which those who 
know their text by heart discover some- 
thing of its meaning. Besides the regu- 
lar reciters, who form a class by them- 
selves, there exists a considerable body of 
scholars, the most of which engage in 
teaching. About sixty are recognized as 
professors, and have the right to lecture 
in the Haram, and receive an allowance 
sent ** to the learned of the sacred city” 
by pious Mussulmans in foreign lands. 
Their appointment is in the hands of a 
sheik, who also superintends the distri- 
bution of supplies. The great Mosque is 
the university. In the open court it is 
possible to sit until the sun is well up in 
the heavens, and then the surrounding 
colonnade is available. Rain seldom dis- 
turbs the classes. The crowd of pilgrims 
causes the suspension of the lectures for 
earlier 
leges were built and endowed in the 


some weeks, In times col- 
vicinity of the Mosque, containing lee- 
ture rooms, library and dormitories; but 
buildings and endowments have been ap- 
propriated by those who had charge of 
them. Among the present professors all 
Mohammedan countries are represented, 
The lectures are gratuitous, the method of 
instruction is entirely by dictation, The 
leading study is naturally that of Mo- 
hammedan Law, which includes casu- 
istry and, of course, theology. These sci- 
ences are here cultivated in their purity, 
unmodified, that is, by the contact with 
infidel science, which is forced upon the 
learned in Constantinople, Cairo, and the 
East Indies. Here is the stronghold of 
Mussulman orthodoxy. 

This fact gives the other its importance 
—the number of pilgrims from remote 
districts. Modern facilities for travel 
have inured to the benefit of Mecca. All 
the East Indian steamer lines now bring 
annually thousands of Howadji from 
Hindostan, Ceylon, Sumatra, Borneo and 
Java to visit the sacred shrines. Half 
civilized as many of them are the me- 
tropolis of [slam makesa deep impression 
upon them. They goback to their people 
enthusiastic for the panislamitic idea— 
that Allah has given the earth to the true 
believers. Some of them stay a year or 
longer at Mecca to study the traditions. 
All of them go back to their people as 
men of influence, who have made the 
Haj. It is not surprising that Holland 
looks with some uneasiness upon the 
propaganda made by such men among her 
subjects and anticipates a movement 
which shall make her rule more difficult 
and her title to her East Indian posses- 
sions less certain. Whoever thinks that 
Islam as a religion is losing its hold should 
read and ponder these volumes of Dr. 
Snouck-Hurgronje. In its description of 
the fierce orthodoxy of Mecca the work 
confirms Palmer. In some other respects, 
especially relating to social matters, it 
seems to indicate the superior ripeness 
and depth cf knowledge due to longer 
residence. 


—— eg - 


RECENT FICTION. 


With Fire and Sword, An Historical 
Novel of Poland and Russia. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish 
by Jeremiah Curtin. (Boston, Little, Brown 
& Co.) We have had a flood of Russian 
novels, with their troublesome names, their 
pessimism, their interminably rambling 
inconsequence, and their rough, unliterary, 
but often forcible pictures of a strange, 
half-strangled life. Following this came 
the curious, dry, narrow, debilitating 
stream of [bsen'’s Northern sketches; and 
now we are, we suppose, to have an inunda- 
tion of Polish romance. Jeremiah Curtin 
hands over tothe public a ponderous vol- 
ume, containing what he calls a translation 
of a story from the hand of Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, to which he has prefixed a muddle 
of hisvorical elucidation, that to the ordi 
pary reader will convey about as much 
information of assimilable quality as is to 
be found in an ordinary essay on occult 
science. Wedo not mean this to be taken 
as ill-natured criticism; for Mr. Curtin has 
done better than almost any other man 
could probably have done with the same 
task ip the same space. Who is it, indeed, 
that can draw a clear and comprehensive 
working sketch of Russian and Polish his- 
tory within the compass of an essay of four 
or five thousand words? We have read the 











story that follcws tke bistorical introduc- 
tion, and we cannot see bow the romance is 
in any way made clearer or more effective 
by Mr. Curtin’s labor. If he bad told us 
something about the romancer himself with 
reference to his literary life, his relation to 
the literature of Poland and his personal 
influence as a writer, we should have been 
better pleased. The romance itself is a 
powerful one, reminding us of Scott’s best 
historical novels in its breadth of founda- 
tion and in the heavy flow of its ponderous 
parrative. Either from the fault of trans- 
lation or from curious limitations in the 
style of the origival, the book is difficult 
reading. It is like a bad imitation of Russian; 
as if an American had attempted to coun- 
terfeit the translated style of Tolstol. This 
does not destroy the vivid reality and sturdy 
vigor of the story, however, and the interest 
of the reader captivated at once is held 
throughout the long, intricately tangled 
course of the romantic and strangely pic- 
turesque drama. It is not a novel of the 
Tolstoi school written from the point of 
view occupied by acrank and a pretender 
to moral and social leadership, but itis a 
genuine prose romance brimming with 
heroic deeds, warm with perfectly human 
life and love, hate and jealousy, pride and 
perfidy, nobleness and meanness, weakness 
and strength. The clash of arms resounds 
through it, and we are given pictures of 
Russian and Polish life which, whether 
true or false, are consistent and interesting 
and blended with admirable art into the 
general panorama of the gigantic composi- 
tion. It is not altogether an admirable 
work; we cannot place it among the im- 
mortal pieces of fiction; but it is one of the 
few historical romances of the second grade 
that will repay the reader for time spent in 
going through 776 large and closely printed 
pages. Skshetuski (what a name for a 
hero!), the princess, Zagloba, Hmelnitski 
(again What a name!) anda whole host of 
clearly defined and thoroughly active char- 
acters pass along with us as we read, jos- 
tle, startle orattract us and force us into 
their affairs. And such affairs! What 
manner of half wild, half cultured men and 
women are these? And when will their 
troubles ever end’ We go on and on, 
through pages by the hundred. Now a 
fight, now a mysterious flight, sgain a 
clash of arms, a love scene, a witch’s work, 
conspiracies and counter-conspiracies, wild 
days and nights in the fields and woods and 
fastnesses, desperate encounters, hair- 
breadth escapes, love’s course broken, re- 
pewed, broken again; the lights and shades 
of woman’s character set over against the 
heroic character of men who lived without 
fear and died without bianching, these are 
the bubbles shining on the tumbling cur- 
rent of a romance which at the last, asa 
romance should, ends in happiness. 

Philip: or, What Might Have Been. A 
Story of the First Century. By Mary C. 
Cutler. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.) Stories of the time of Christ and of 
the time of his Apostles who kept bis name 
bright in the memory of the yecple, 
have multiplied so fast of late that it has 
been hard to keep track of them. We bave 
héte a little romance of the ‘ times imme- 
diately following the death of our Lord.” 
It is unfortunate that Mrs. Cutler chose 
Ben Simeon, or Ben anybody else, as a bame 
for one of the leading characters of -her 
book; it suggests Ben Hur on the first page 
and second line; and the suggestion deep- 
eps as we read. It is not a commonplace or 
unoriginal story that we find here. however; 
and altho its power to interest is not great 
it is unflagging from beginning to end. 
Young people will find it pleasant and, per- 
haps, profitable reading. Its spirit is good, 
its style clear and direct, its plot well 
worked out. As a simple tale of the first 
century simply told, it may serve to interest 
and in a way to instruct youthful readers. 
It is evident that the author has given 
conscientious if not exbaustive study to 
the historical part of her story, andsbe has 
succeeded very well in sketching the more 
obvious lines of the life she has attempted 
to portray. 

No. 60 ot Lovell’s ‘* International Series” 
is Dinna Forget. By Jchn Strange Win- 
ter. It is not astrikingly good story, nor is 
it over clean in its subject. There is a clan- 
destine marriage, with an army man of 
course: and a very ugly uncle, almost a 
murder, and no end of rather sensational 
incidents. The styleis bright and fluent, 
the descriptive parts fairly good, and the 
coloring sharp and clear. There are worse 
novels and plenty of better ones. We have 
received also, of the same series, A Girl of 
the People, by L. T. Meade, which is the 
authorized American edition of a story of 
low life, crime and petty intrigue. 

The Kreutzer Sonata. By Count Leo Tol- 
tol. Translated by Benj. R. Tucker. (Bos- 
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ton: Benj. R. Tucker.) The man who wrote 
this piece of maudlin ravipg must be a 
madman, or one who without conscience, 
set himself the task of deliberately outrag- 
ing decency. There is nothing in the poor, 
strained, rickety little work to suggest the 
genius that Tolstoi’s admirers have pre- 
tended to discover in his longer (but not 
more pretentious} fictions. From beginning 
to end it is a parody on Zola’s dirtiest con- 
ceits, a libel on human nature, and an 
affront to honest manhood and womanhood 
the world over. There is not aray, nota 
spark of the sweet light of conscience—not 
a breath of tenderness, bot a throb of hu- 
man love (save the brutal, beastly love of 
the roué and the blackguard) in it any- 
where. Moreover it is bald, devoid of art, 
and without any special reason for being. 
We daresay no publisherin America would 
bave thought of publishing it had it been 
written by any person less notorious, not to 
say famous, than Count Tolstoi. To our 
mind the book is a fitting flower on the top- 
most stem of a noxious and valueless 
growth of pessimistic realism. We are 
tempted to advise the admirers of Tolstoi’s 
“My Religion” to read the Kreutzer Sonata 
with an eye cast back upon that meaning- 
less plea for poverty and non resistance of 
evil. The advocates of “analytical real- 
ism” will find here the last refinement, or 
rather the final condensation of their theory 
that ‘ whatever is is truth, and truth is al- 
ways good.”’ We do not envy the person 
who, after reading the Kreutzer Sonata, 
does not feel abased and chagrined, remeim- 
bering what debauchery of the soul be has 
been witnessing, and what ugly business he 
has been in, wasting precious time reading 
a book whose only purpose is to blacken the 
jewels of matrimony and to befoul the 
sacred altar of love. We repeat that no one 
savea madmanoraconscienceless debauchee 
could have written such a book. 

Beatrice. By H. Rider Haggard. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) The author of 
‘King Solomon’s Mines’’ and ‘She’ was 
not without a distinct standing as a weaver 
of wild romance-webs well calculated to 
entrap the lovers of extravagant imaginings, 
so long as he kept well within the limits of 
his gifts; but when he undertakes to write 
a society novel of the conventional sort he 
shows himself incapable of doing anything 
worth mentioning. Beatrice is a luridly 
sensational story of a very low order with 
notbing in it to suggest the workmanship 
of genius. An unhappy marriage, domes- 
tic discontent, and an improper love affair 
with a luridly tragic ending make up the 
substanceof thedrama. Highlysensational 
illustrations emphasize the text. 

Nadeschda. By Johan Ludvig Runeberg. 
Translated from the Swedish by Mrs. John 
B. Shipley. (New York: John B. Alden. 
50 cents.) The-e is a value, we suppose, in 
tr inslationsof this kind, but it isextremely 
slight. Doubtless one who reads Mrs. Ship- 
ley’s quasi-metrical rendering of a great 
Northern poem will receive some impression 
of the strength and beauty of the original; 
but it goes without saying that balting, 
awkward. broken, slip-shod, unrhymed oc- 
tosyllabic imitation of verse cannot embody 
genuine poetry. Tbe biographical intro- 
duction is interesting, and the text of the 
translation will be found worth examining 
by the general student of literature. 

— > 


RECENT POETRY. 


The Works of Lewis Morris, issued in one 
volume, by Longmans, Green & Co., will be 
read with close attention, if not with high- 
est admiration, by Americans who take the 
time to read verse at all. From sources 
apparently trustworthy it bas come to the 
public that Mr. Morris will, if he outlive 
Lord Tennyson, be named poet laureste of 
Great Britain. This fact, if it is a fact of 
the future, must cause the closest scrutivy 
of this volume. To be sure, in ove sense, 
we Americans have no subsisting interest 
in the Queen’s choice of an official verse- 
maker. Lewis Morris as poet laureate will 
be no more and no less a true artist than 
plain Lewis Morris. In another sense, how- 
ever, we are interested. It is a gratification 
to English-speaking people to see true 
merit rewarded with dignified recognition, 
even when that recognition comes from a 
throne as a mere personal favor. Alfred 
Tennyson, in doing highest honor to the 
office conferred by his sovereign has ren- 
dered a service to the poetic art the world 
over. American literature is heavily in bis 
debt, and the American peopie will feel the 
change, no matter how lightly our humor 
may deal with it, if an inferior singer be 
formally given the place so long made of 
Worthy significance by the greatest of 
modern lyrists. The firat thing that must 
be said of Lewis Morris’s verse is that 





it lacks inspiration. There is not in 
this velume a single poem of the high- 
est, or of evena very high order of 
merit. In other words, greatness does not 
show itself in any poem, stanza, or verse 
from the first page to the last. We cannot 
make comparisons; but we do not hesitate 
to place Mr. Morris below both Swinburne 
and William Morris as a poet. We feel 
compelled to go further and say that Lewis 
Morris has not that gift which bas been 
named genius; the quality that touches the 
inner sympathies and thrills the heart of 
humanityis conspicuously wanting in his 
verse. That he hasa very thorough com- 
mand of a certain cold, forma! art, glitter- 
ing and many-sided, cannot be denied, 
Moreover, in poems like **T!he Wanderer’’ the 
expression of life is fine in its way; but the 
appeal is to the judgment, or to the intel- 
lectual vision rather than to the free imag- 
ination. It may be said that Mr. Morris 
writes for the few: we do not doubt that he 
delights the few, and that in doing this he 
achieves a great deal; but these few, intel- 
lectual and cultured as they may be, are 
not they who typify the best development 
of the human imagination, that imayina- 
tion to which all the truly great poetry 
must be addressed. From Burns to Shakes- 
peare, from Béranger to Hugo, and 
from ‘Theocritus to Homer there runs 
the electric connection; this connection 
is broken between poets like Tennyson and 
poets like Lewis Morris: the latter is not 
inthe succession, he is not descended from 
the gods, the former is of the elect 
and knows the secrets of enchantment. Mr. 
Morris, nevertheless, cannot be tossed aside. 
His work is noteworthy, and to the critic it 
is significant beyond most modern verse: for 
in it is discernible the very highest develop- 
ment of one phase of nineteenth-ceutury 
culture. Here is conscious, premeditated 
self-training in the poet’s art carried to the 
utmost. Nothing spontaneous shows it- 
self; the savage liberty of the bards is re- 
placed with absolute servility to law: the 
artificial, the conventional, the formal, all 
thatis conservative finds artful utterance 
with especial view to the main chance of 
propitiatine the spirit of aristocracy, or, 
perhaps it is better to say the spirit of over- 
culture from which the ‘‘ heart is squeezed 
out by the mind.” We have been drifting 
toward this sort of poetry, and Mr. Lewis 
Morris is its high priest of expression. If 
we are to accept it as the last refinement of 
the lyrist’s art, then let Mr. Morris stand 
by to be made Poet Laureate when Lord 
Tennyson is gone; but may the day be far off. 
It is a long step, as style goes, from 
these burnished, and, so to say, varnished, 
verses by Lewis Morris, to the somewhat 
carelessly constructed lyrics of Joaquin 
Miller’s In Classic Shades; but the step 
is a pleasing one and brings us into an at- 
mosphere where there is a very perc: ptible 
thrill of the true magnetism of genius. We 
do not mean by this to set these poems 
above those of Mr. Morris, nor do we care 
to make any comparison. We could 
wish that Mr. Miller had kept nearer to 
the mood and manner of his “ Songs of 
the Sierras’’; for we like the shades 
of redwood and palm and pepper tree, as 
he sings them, better than we like his songs 
of Classic Shades which Belford, Clark & 
Co. have published. The proof reading of 
the book has been very badly done, anda 
number of ugly errors appearin some of 
the poems. All of Mr. Miller’s faults ap- 
pear in this volume along with many of 
the finest strokes of his genius. It appears 
to us that the collection has been made 
hurriedly without regard for order in ar 
rangement and with little attention to 
details. We are sorry to say this, for we 
have a high regard for Joaquin Miller’s 
poetry at its best. Self criticism is proba 
bly not Mr. Miller's fort, else he would 
have rejected many of these poems when 
collecting for permanent publication; or it 
may be that he has permitted the publish- 
ers to make the selection without submit- 
ting the proofs to him. At all events the 
volume is by no means a satisfactory one, 
and Mr. Miller’s friends must regret its 
appearance inits present form. We could 
pick out from the work a handful of poems 
to which we could give all the praise due to 
vigorous, musical and highly effective verse 
—poems worthy of being set in the best 
American anthology; but there is another 
handful that does no credit to the author 
of “ With Walker in Nicaragua.’’ For.the 
sake of the noble art of some of the poems 
we wish that the collection never had been 
made; for while defective companions can- 
not cheapen the best of these poems they 
must hurt one’s enjoyment of them. 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co., have issued a 
new aud revised edition of Poems by John 
Hay. The volume contains, we believe, all 
the verse ever written by Mr. Hay. It in- 





cludes the dialect pieces, ‘“Wanderlieder,” 
“New and Old,” and “Translations.” 

Messalina. A Tragedy in Five Acts, 
by Algernon Sydney Logan (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.), is a very creditable essay in blank 
verse dramatic composition. The style is 
what may be called plain, and the story is 
well told. We suppose that there are read- 
ers for such a work; but we are half in- 
clined to regard both the writing and the 
reading of it as time upprofitably spent. 

Morning Glories, by Josephine D. (Hen- 
derson) Heard, comes to us with the 
information that it is a “first book of 
poems by a colored woman,’ and we are 
pleased to find in it some graceful and 
touching verse, full of tender, womanly 
sentiment, and marked by a genuine hu- 
man interest. As the work of a colored 
person, born a slave, it is, under all the cir- 
cumstances, 4 work to wonder at, altho as 
poetry it does not pass much beyond the 
verse of early childhood. 

Elewsis, a poem, privately printed at Chi- 
cago, isin the well-known stanza form of 
Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.” The author 
has a good ear for musical phrasing and 
often enough sounds a chord that thrills 
with a fervid feeling that is almost passion. 
A hopeless pessimism tinges the lines on al- 
most every page, and one at last lays aside 
the book with a sense of regret that the 
burning element with which genius always 
lights up its work is never quite discovera- 
ble in its musical and cleverly blended 
imaginings. If avery young person wrote 
Eleusis, there is much promise in it. 

> 





An American Commentary on the New 
Testament, edited by Alvah Hovey, D.D., 
LL... (Amer. Baptist Publication Society. 
Complete in seven volumes. #16 the set.) 
This new Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment has received many commendatory 
notices from us during the publication of 
the successive volumes. The basis for the 
work was laid fifteen years ago in 1876 ina 
contract with Professor Hovey to prepare 
such a commentary gs general editor with- 
in the next five years. It was soon found to 
be impossible to complete the work within 
that time on the high plane proposed. It has 
however, been pushed steadily forward, 
and now after fifteen years of collaborative 
and co-operative editorship the Commen- 
tary is complete in the publication of the 
last two volumes, on Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians and Colossians and on Thessa- 
lonians I and I], Timothy | and IT, Titus and 
Philemon. The work in this whole series 
is done with good sense and ability. The 
series comes perhaps nearer to the ideal of 
a people's commentary than any other. It 
is not embarrassed with ostentatious, use- 
less or fastidious scholarship. The type of 
scholarship engaged on it has been excellent 
both from the scholarly and religious point 
of view. Tho projected and carried out by 
Baptist collaborators under Baptist editor- 
ship and fairly representative of the de 
nominatioval position, it is broad, catholic 
and fair—a very satisfactory illustration of 
the new ideas and conceptions of Christian 
people as to the nature, limits and obliga- 
tions of denominational fidelity. The gen- 
eral features and characteristics of the 
Commentary as a whole have been main- 
tained in the separate numbers of the series, 
which stands complete in seven volumes 
as follows: 

Matthew, 
$2.25. 

Mark, W. N. Clarke, D.D. + 2... 

Luke, Geo. R. Bliss, D.D. \ ¥**** 

John, Alvab Hovey, D D., LL.D. $2.25. 

Acts, H. B. Hackett, D.D. 

Romans, A. N. Arnold, D.D., and Rey. D. B. 
Ford. $3.25. 

Corinthians, E. P. Gould, D.D. 

Galatians, Alvah Hovey, D.D., LL.D. 

Ephesians, 1. A. Smith, D.D. 

Philippians, L. B. G. Pidge, D.D. 

Colossians, E. C. Dargan, D.D. 

Thessalonians, Prof. W. A. Stevens, one vol- 
ume. $2.50 

Timothy, Titux and Philemon, H. H. Harvey, 
D.D. 

Hebrews, A. C. Kendrick, D.D. 

James, E. T. Winkler, D.D. 

Peter, by N. W. Williams, D.D. $2.75. 

Eputles of John, H. A. Sawtelle, D.D. 

Jude, N. M. Williams, D.D. 

Revelation, 1. A. Smith, D.D. $2.25. 

These volumes can be obtained either in 
the set or singly at the prices attached. 


John A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D. 


A Concise Dictionary of the Korean 
Language. In two parts, Korean-English 
and English-Korean. By Horace Grant 
Underwood, A.M., assisted by Homer B. 
Hulbert, A.t., and Jas. S. Gale, A.B. 
(Student Edition. Yokohama: Kelly & 
Walsh: London: Trubner & Co.; New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 1890; pp. vil, 
922. 8ix5.) An Introdnection to the Ko- 





rean Spoken Language. By Horace Grant 
Underwood, A.M. In two parts. Part I, 
Grammatical Notes. Part II, English into 
Korean. (Thesame. Pop. x, 198, 296.) The 
above-mentioned books mark an era in the 
study of the language of the ‘ Hermit 
Nation.”’ Not that they are beyond im- 
provement or are complete works. Mr, 
Underwood is one of the most promising 
of the workers in the missionary field of the 
Presbyterian Church. Heis a young man, 
with reasonable prospects of a very useful 
life. He has made an auspicious commence- 
ment in opening up to English students 
the peculiarities of the language of Korea, 
and tas in doing this laid all who may 
visit Korea or reside there under heavy ob- 
ligation. Before these books were printed 
the only works on the language available 
were a dictionary and grammar in French, 
compiled and written by the French mis- 
sionaries. These books, because of the lan- 
guage in which they were written, and still 
more from the unsound methods and unsci- 
entific classification and treatment, were 
exceedingly misleading, not to say untrust- 
worthy. ‘he Korean is an especially hard 
language to master. While its grammar is 
closely akin tothe Japanese, its vocabulary 
is very largely dissimilar, except where the 
same Chinese words are incorporated into 
both languages. In the elaborateness of its 
euphonic changes it resembles the Sanskrit, 
whence, indeed, its alphabet is derived. 

tsorder of thought is so entirely different 
from our own that Occidentals require a 
long residence ere they can feel at home. For 
instance, an order to a domestic to “ go to 
the house and bring the book which is on 
the table in the parlor’ would take in Ko- 
rean the form ‘* house-to having gone, par- 
lor in table-on book bring.’’ This will illus- 
trate the difficulties which a foreigner who 
sought to learn the language had to en- 
counter, the only help he could get being a 
most confusing work in French, and natives 
as teachers who have not the slightest no- 
tion of systematizing knowledge or impart- 
1og information in anything like a scientific 
manner. To missionaries, then, and to 
members of the diplomatic corps, Mr. Un- 
derwood has rendered a great service; and 
if he will continue his study aud work with 
conscientious care, who knows but he may 
do for Korea what the venerable Dr. Hep- 
burn bas done for Japan in the way of a 
standard Dictionary. 

Lord Clive, by Colonel Sir Charles Wil- 
son, the most recent addition to the 
*Eoglish Men of Action ’’ Series (Macmil- 
lian & Co. 60 cents), is a most vigorous 
sketch of the founding of the English do- 
minion in India, as well as of the astonishing 
career of the man whom Lord Chatham 
once styled ‘‘a heaven- born soldier.”” The 
little book has back of it in the editor prob- 
ably the most exhaustive acquaintance 
with Indian affairs and the early history of 
the English iu India, to which any man now 
living can lay claim. It is, of course, a 
story of violence, usurpation and victorious 
audacity: but of violence, usurpation and 
audacity, employed among a people where, 
combined with treachery and cruelty, they 
had long passed for the common law of the 
land. What England has done for India 
can hardly havea finer illustration than 
this biographic sketch. As for Clive, tho he 
was no Cortesand no Pizarro,and his virtues 
were as great as his faults, he was fortu- 
nate in this that it was his virtues and not 
his faults that told inthe grand summary 
of his life. Sir Charles Wilson has done 
justice to the subject and to the man, and 
his book is at once so brief and so telling as 
to require no further commendation. 

Man and His World; or, The Oneness of 
Now and Eternity, is a series of imaginary 
discourses bet ween Socrates and Protagoras, 
by John Darby. (J. B. Lippincott Compa- 
ny. $1.00.) The volume is the reworking of 
a previous essay now twenty years old, and 
does not altogether explain itself except as 
read ip connection with the ** Odd Hours of 
a Physician,” ‘ Hours with John Darby,” 
‘* Brusbland,” “ Thinkers and Thinking,”’ 
avd the last or sixth in the series, ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century Sense.’’ The style of the 
present volume is a more or less illusive 
simplicity which does not altogether fulfill 
the promice of the first impression. This is 
the tate ofall Platonists and is connected in 
the present case with the compensating 
merits of the Platopist method, great puri- 
ty, suggestiveness and elevation. The 
present volume has all these characteristics 
with the additional merit of very great 
acuteness. Whether the author’s specula- 
tions admit of being formulated in system- 
atic form is a more serious question which 
discloses the rock on which such specula- 
tions usually go t» pieces. 


Bank Officers, by Albert 8. Bolles, pub- 
lished by Homans Pablishing Company, is 
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the title of an octavo volume of 420 pages, 
in which the authority, duty and liability 
of bank officers, including directors, presi- 
dents, cashiers atid minor officers of banks, 
are stated and shown in the light of statute 
law and adjudicated cases. Six chapters 
of the volume are devoted to the several 
items embraced in this statement. In two 
other chapters the authority, duty and 
liability of the officers of savings banks are 
considered in like manner. The volume 
contains an admirable index of contents, 
facilitating its ready and easy use with 
reference to any particular topic or branch 
ofthe law. The cited cases are numerous, 
and presented in dn alphabetic table of 
cases. The book must bea useful one to 
lawyers and toall engaged in conducting 
the banking business. 


The Twenty third volume of the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, edited by Les- 
lie Stephen and Sidney Lee is now pub- 
lished. It covers the alphabet from Gray 
to Huighton. Ninety different contribu- 
tors appear among the collaborators of 
the volame. The most distinguished name 
in the number is that of Grenville, which 
has been borne by a long line of noblemen 
from Sir Bevil in 1596down. The Grays and 
the Greys area host. The Greens and the 
Greenes are another. The articles continue 
to show the vigorous brevity combined with 
close attention to details and preference of 
facts to opinions which thus far has char- 
acterized the work asa whole. (Maciollan 
& Co. $3.75.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


..-Moncure D. Conway has written a 
Life of Hawthorne for Walter Scott’s 
Great Writer Series, which will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in the United States 
and England. 








..--In The Contemporary Review for 
July Mr. Edward Bellamy attempts tc tell 
s ‘What Nationalism Means”; and Jo- 
seph Pennell discourses on ‘““A New Profes- 
sion Wanting Professors.’’ Other papers 
areon‘*‘ French Affairs,’ ‘‘ Child-Life In- 
surance,’’**A Journey to the Capital of 
Tibet,” and *‘M. Pasteur and Hydropho- 
bia.” 


.. The Westminster Review gives one a 
number of brief articles usually character- 
ized by clearness and good sense. We note 
“‘Genius and Moral Responsibility,” by D. 
F. Hanginan, in the present number: also 
“Old Italy versus Young Italy,’ ‘* The Po- 
litical Evolution of Women,” ‘‘Wage Values 
in America,”’ and ‘“‘ The Case for the Com- 
monwealth.”’ 


....-The Hon. J. W. Longley, Attorney- 
General of Nova Scotia, and a leading Ca- 
nadiao Statesman, writes a valuable article 
on “Canada Under Protection,” in Belfords 
for August. Mr. Longley’s arguments in 
favor of reciprocal trade between Canada 
and the United States, in respect to some 
commodities at least, are supported by ap- 
parently indisputable facts, and will surely 
command a careful consideration. 


...The opening paper in The Andover 
Review, for July, is by Professor Le Conte, 
of the University of California, ‘* The 
Natural Grounds of Belief in a Personal 
Immortality.’’ The author’s studies in 
evolution and its position as a factor in 
philosophy, make such an article from his 
hand particularly attractive. He has the 
very valuable power of being able to win 
his reader’s best attention. He is never 
bumptious, and his matter is well arranged 
in delightfully clear English. 


.-Professor Huxley in The Nine- 
teenth Century for July, reviews “‘ Lux 
Mundi” under the title, “The Lights 
of the Church and the Light of Sci- 
ence.”” It may be suggested that Mr. Hux- 
ley is one of those men who not infrequent- 
ly stand in their own light. The heading 
of his paper is childishly offensive to say 
the least. Mr. Oscar Wilde contributes one 
of his brilliant paradoxical dialogs *‘On 
Criticism: With some Remarks on the Im- 
portance of Doing Nothing.” 

.-The Rev. Henry Bernard Carpenter 
died at Sorrento, Me., on July 17th. Those 
who knew this witty, genial man, even 
slightly, will find it hard to read any ac- 
count of his sudden death. It is much 
harder to say anything adequate. He had 
about bim that refinement of bonhumie 
which so endears the wearer. His wit and 
eloquence drew many steps to his hospitable 
door, while the evident sincerity of his 
great manly heart was sure fo win the most 
generous friendship. He was one of those 
whom it is impossible to remember without 
emotion. 


--The most important paper in The 


D. Roberts’s account of “The World’s 
First Great Ship Railway,” now in course 
of construction across the Isthmus of Chig- 
necto at the head of the Bay of Fundy. 
This undertaking is being rapidly com- 
pleted, and its results will be most impor- 
tant. Mr. Roberts’s paper is accurate and 
ample. The same number contains.a con- 
tribution by the Editor on “‘ Public Baths 
for the Poor,” illustrated with desigus 
submitted in the Cosmopolitan’s Archi- 
tect’s competition. 


--The readers of The Critic in 1884 
elected ‘‘ Forty Immortals” from among 
American literary mortals. Nine of those 
forty have died within the past six years, 
and the surviviog thirty-one have lately 
been balloting to refill their broken ranks, 
with this result: Richard Watson Gilder, 
Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, Prof. Francis J. Child, Frank 
R. Stockton, Henry Charles Lea, Dr. An- 
drew D. White, Joel Chandler Harris, and 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness. This is a 
very pretty piece of child’s play; it has all 
the freshness of an amateur performance. 


....Mr. Edmund Gosse writes of ‘ Pro- 
tection of American Literature” in the 
current Fortnightly. His treatment of Mr. 
Payson, the Booboo murderer of the Copy- 
right bill,is gentlemanly and neat. He 
does us the justice to see that this national 
disgrace is not to be laid at our own door, 
but at that of our unintelligent representa- 
tives. ‘The same number contains a con- 
tribution on the ** Russian Prisons,” an 
essay ‘‘ Among the EKuganean Hills,” by J. 
A. Symonds, and “‘ The Workmen of Paris, 
1390-1890,” by Madame Darmesteter(A.Mary 
F. Robinson). ‘‘ England and Germany in 
Africa” are the subject of papers by H. H. 
Johnston, Commander Cameron, and E. W. 
Beckett, M.P. 


--Mr. William Sharp reviewing Mr. 
Howells’s last novel in The Academy of 
July 12th, says: “ ‘ The Shadow of a Dream’ 
isso remarkably subtle and clever that it 
may meanwhile attract much less attention 
than it deserves. The book seems to me as 
perfect of its kind as anything in latter-day 
fiction.”” Whatever else such a judgment 
may prove, it proves conclusively to any oue 
who remembers the scanty appreciation 
which *‘ Romantic Ballads and Poems” re- 
ceived in The Editor’s Study, that Mr. 
Sharp has the first essential qualification 
of a critic; he is unprejudiced by personal 
consideration. He is certainly one of the 
very few men from whom the art of letters 
may expect any intelligent useful criticism 
in the near fature, as his book on Brown- 
ing proves. 


-— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Pearl pant A Novel. By Annie Mgmesdeg. 
7 Ph pp. vi, 414. rhiladeiphia, Penn.: 
b. inp I ie Ba : $0 50 


Practical byey td and Economic Cooking. 
Adapted to Persons of Moderate and Smail 
Means. By Mrs. Mary Hioman Abel. The 
Lomb ae kyssa a ie x5i4, pp. xi. 190. 

partment Amer- 
ican Publi: Health ‘Association Sideckeqverens 

Gostagiens Survey of New Jersey. Final Ke- 

of the State Geologist. Volume If. 

Bare I. diargels gy. Botany, Fy - 10x 
ps N. J.: The John L. 

urphy Publishing Go p ccccceccececcssvegescese 
aergerott Shoemaker. By Katharine Pearson 
w 746x5, po. 475. New York: Thomas 
¥. Crowell PE Pe crcenescenseccscesee-ece/soccres 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. An Impossi- 
bie Story. By Waiter Besant. I[liustrated. 
ey pp. vii, 412. New York: darper & 





aie living Age. Fifth series. Volume 
LXX. From the oe Vol. CLXXXV. 
April, May, June, 18W. 944x644, pp. vill, 524. 
WIOROGNS AACBOET & OO. 2.00 ccccccccssoccccccsoccce 
The Rag-Picker of Paris. ay See Pyat. Trans- 
lated from the French by Benjamia R. 

. Pp. Vv, 517. Boston: uae. 


Current Discussions in Theology. the pro- 
fessors of the Chicago Theolog cal Semi- 
nary. Volume Ma 5x54, pp. 410. Bus- 
ton and Chicago: Von, wrogational Sunday- 
School and Publishing BORNE. ccc sccccccesee 

The Gospel of Saint Matthew. oy John Monro 
Gibson, M.A., D.D. 8x5, 8, A ee 40. New 
York: A.C. Armstrong & es codeceeceseete 

Methods of Teaching peel a in the Public 
schools. Being an Extract from an Address 
delivered before the Teachers of the Unil- 
dren’s Aid Society of the City of New York, 
Jane 28th, 1589. By Colonel George T. Baich. 
944x6. pp. xii, 109. New York: D. Van Nos- 
GEE Wvccndasa ccccdcrcenssasnccerscneenscocess 1 3 

George Le Silas Marner: The Weaver of 
Raveloe, Edited by Mary Harriott Norris. 

. PP. Beaten and New York: Leach, 
shewell & SANHOFD.......-....2.cecsceeeseoees 

The Directional aavanen Based upon the 
Methods of Herman Graseman. By E. W. 

yde. ‘7x6, pp. xii, 247. Bostou: Ginn & 


The jem tothe Hebrews. With Notes. By 
nghac, 1)... 7%4x544, pp. xix, 340. New 

Veer: Maeemilliad & CO... cccccccccscccccceces 22 
Fees Collected Writings % Fhomes de Quincey. 
y David m. Volume iX. Political 
| a and Politics. “Tax5, pp. vir, 444. 


Rarahu; or,the Marriage of Loti. By Pierre 
Lou. Tra) gulated from the rreaoch by Clara 
. New York: W.8. Gotts- 
UE TE icskic cakces: dances. cscoeee 
Longman’s School ge cb for North 
sinericn. By George % isholm, M,A., 
H. t.eele, x44," PD pp. x. 


4. New 

The Toltec Cup. A Tale of the Here and Now’ in 
New York City. By Nym Crinkle (A. C. 
Wheeler). 5x54. . 363. New York: Lew 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A NEW 


INTERNATIONAL NOVEL 
In the Town and Country Library. 


EXPATRIATION. 


A Tale of Anglomanics. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ARISTOCRACY.” 


I2mo. Paper, 50 ects. Special cloth 
binding, $1.00. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF “ ARISTOCRACY.” 


The Critic says: “ It is seldom one comes across a bit 
of satire so pointed, brilliaut, and effective as the 
anonymous 8 it called * Aristocrac racy. 


The Tribune says: ** This is undoubtedly an i 
book.” 








The Boston Traveller says: ** The book will makea 
sensation.” 


The Sun says: “ This book has not a dull! page in it.” 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 83, & 5 Bonn Street, NEw YorK. 


The Greatest Thing in 
the World. 


The address made at Mr. Moovy’s College, at North- 
field. by HeNRY DRUMMOND. Leatherette, gilt 
top, 35 cents. 


“ Thoughtful and powerful, with a wealth of illus- 
tration.”—The Churchman, 
“it A > a Drummond’s best vein.”—The Chris- 








ian 
of briliiant essay.” 


Sent by return mail on receipt of price, Every 
Christian man should read it. 


semen, 7 POTT & CO., Pablishers, 
14 and 16 Astor Place, New Y York. 


JUST OUT. 
“THE TOLTEC CUP.” 


A tale of the Here and Now in New York City. 
By Nym CRINKLE (A. C. WHEELER), 


The most powerful and dramatic American romance 
ever written. 


Paper bound, 75 cents. 


LEW VANDERPOOLE PUBLISHING CO., 


162 Times Building, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JESUS IN MODERN LIFE. 


By ALGERNON SYDNEY LOGAN, author of “ Saul.”"““A 
Feather from the World’s Wing,” etc. Clot *1 23. 


* He treats his subject with reverence, and believes 





MESSALINA. 


A_ Tragedy in Five Acts. By ALGERNON SYDNEY 
LOGAN, author of “Jesus in Modern Life,” etc 
l2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

“ A dramatic m of unusual power. It abounds 
in streng situations and linesof great beauty and 
force.” — Washington Tribune. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


ILIAN; 


Or, THE CURSE OF THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH OF Bos- 
TON. A Tale = the late Civil War. By CHAPLAIN 
JAMES J. KANE, U.S.N. New Edition. Paper, 0 
cents; cloth, ¢1. ti 
“*Tlian’ certainly has in it sufficient stirring ad ven- 

ture and supernatural mystery to satisfy the most in- 

satiate reader of fiction. The description of block- 
ade- ruoning and naval engagements are graphically 
presented.’’— Philadelphia Record. 


MISS BRECKINRIDGE. 
A Daughter of Dixie. By a Nashville pen. Square. 
imo. Paper, 50 cents. 

“A notable contribution to that cheemtes lighter 
literature which isso popular now. On the whole 
*Miss Breckinridge’ is a literary success of which 
Nashville has just cause to be proud.”—American, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


PEARL POWDER. 


By ANNIE EpwARDES. Lippincott’s Select Series. Pa- 
per, 0 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


For sale by all Rookseliers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, post-paid, on receipt of price 


J.B. LIPPIyCoNt COMPANY, 
blishers, 


715 and i, sistees St., Philadelphia. 


EDWARD BURTON, 


BY HENRY WOOD. 





Opinions of the Press. 
“* An idealistic novel with a purpose.” 
“ Mystical, metaphysical and entertaining.”’ 
“The literary style is marked as elegant.”’ 
* It is decidedly of the Boston order.” 
* A deep analysis of the spiritual nature.’’. 
“ Emphbatically a book of ideas.”’ 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price, $1.25, by the pub- 
lishers. 


2 EE and SHEPARD, Boston. 


STAMMERING 
And all nervous affections of speech thoroughly cor- 
rected. For full iculars and testimonials ad- 


dress ¥.A. BRYANT, 9 West lath St., New York 











“The Giant of the Mos thitess9 


For Sale by All Newsdealers: 














The adventures of Tartarin are 
becoming exciting and more and 
more delightful.—/. Y. Trcbune. 


Subscription $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








HYMN BOOKS 
Of Every Kind and Description. 


SELECTIONS COMPILED BY THE MOST 
OOMPETENT AUTHORITIES. 


Mechanical Features Unsurpassed. 





e beg to call the attention of our Me to the 
vane list of Hymn Books publishe tri vy any of 
which will be sent ong ay on receipt of 

in this line of books w int + 5 - Ta I pride to 
our “CARMINA SANCTO UM” Roswell P 
Hitchcock and Zachary Eddy, “. blished in every 
style of binding, —_ and without notes or respon- 
sive readings. h but recently placed on the 
market. the sales bave doubled for the last year in 
the face of the je go competition. 
Be naa on ates ples and convince yourself that the 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 
Plain KY Su sa 
Hymns and Tunes................++ 41.38 $2. 
Do. with Scripture | ane ye - 2. % 
Hymns only, Pew Edition.... .. Ri. 
Do. Pock 





be t Ed., 32mo.... 
Do. Readers’ Ed., \2mo. 350 
Chapel Ed. H.and T........ 3.00 
with Readings......... 5.50 
ri Readi . Separate 2.00 
Prayer Meeting Edition...... ...... 3.50 
Baptist Ed.“ People’s Praise Book” 1. ‘i 4.50 
We also publish ‘** Hymns ot 
Praise,”’ $1.0 and ** Hymns of a. c hare ch.” 
$1 20—with Liturgy. = ‘** Holbrook’s Wor- 


ship ia “ong,’’ $1.0 and ** Hall and Lasar 
Evangelical ‘itymnal,” $1.75. Address 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ENDtoT.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
204 and 206 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.. for 
he towest rates in ail pavers. 
EWSPA PER ADV SaTIGING. 


170 Pages, 30 Cen 
G. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Street, , & # 


HARPER’S ringers 











RPER’S Sh oh One Year........005 00 
HARPE EE os aedsheoncce 400 
RPER’S BAZAR. .... we °gtheseees 400 
HARPER’S YUUNG PEOPLE.“ __ .....cccuses 200 


Ga” HARPER'S Gata LOOUE : will be sent by maul 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HABPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway,N.Y. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
A.H. Andrews & Co. 


1% Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago. 

















MUSIC. 


WINNOWED SONGS 24 277 2: Sankey 


A Is the latest, largest 
strongest strongest, cheapest and best Sunday-School Song Book 
published, Price 35c. percopy in any quantity.express- 
— not prepaid. If by mallic. per copy additional. 

Biglow w & Main, | The Johu Church Co., 
New York and C hicago. | Cincinnati & New York. 
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ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 
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CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


Sold because a larger one is needed, and warranted 
all right. Stands 114¢ feet high, 84 wide, case of 
walnut. Made by W. A. Johnson, Westfield, Mass.’ 
in 1864. Organ now in use in St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church, Canajoharie.* For particulars add M. 


E TLITARY ACADEMY, 
Citrors arora, 8 AY For trate eh ae a 


ya miles fron Seen NARY, sRaveal. Ne N. 
Ihe, Tnoroueh Progressive. 25th ns 


‘ Send for Mustrated Circular with References. 
GEO. C. SMITH, A.M. 








L, Smith, Canajoharie, N. Y 


GOOD LIST! 


were. e CONCERT Reg so 









now making # concert tou 


led States. 
IS. REED 0 ORGAN AN STUDIES. | 
An piece oan oy pM geome course of va tr 2 .. 
peeve | nny for the Reed Organ, by 4 well- 


WINNOWED SONGS. 
By IKA D. SANKEY. Price, pm postage \Scts. 
» Ox 
This is the intest and by far the best Sunday 


h k, f 
Si%tuectl Sigs Sythe WEacing ater Bi 
GLASS, AND SCHOOL, 

G. SMITH 


A new Pat A,’ for the use “of Day Schools, Singing 
Classes, County Institutes, Conventions and Wore 


ne CATALOGUES 

of Sheet Music. ATA 300ks or Musical [nstru- 
ments sent free to any address, on application, 
PUBLISHED BY—— 


pte 2 JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Sons Music The John Church Co, 
og irtiy Ave. ete oo 





we E, 26th St., New York .- 








EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1866. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


ABBOT ACADEMY *o« Y?a% 


will bein its sixty-second year September IIth, i. 
offering enlarged Ly for a thorough and 
refining education he new building, Draper Hall, 
will be sr the furnishing the best modern con- 
veniences for the health and comfort of pupils. 


DOILER A oe McK KEEN. PRINCIPAL, Andover, Mass, 


AND HOME FOR 
TEN BOYS. 

Sixty-fifth year of Academy, Eleventh of Home.) 
horough preparation for College or for business. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 
with the most r fined surroundings ym- 

nasium. Highest reterences given and required. 

J.H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
For vouRQARBIRE FOHOOL LN N. J: 


ll re-open Sept.24th. Students prep red for Col lege. 


BISHOPTHORPE, A Boarding-School for Girls. 
Twenty-third year. Students prepared for co lege. 
F. I. WALSH, Principal, Bethlehem, Penn. 


Blackburn University, 


at Carlinville, Ill., has just completed its quar- 
Yr year. Fine location. Ample faciliities. 

















be courses in every line of studies. Both 
sexes. xpenses very low. Fal! term Sept. 4. Ad- 
dress Rev. | E. i! AU RD, D. D., President. 











BORDENTOWN (N. 
Graduating Courses in Belles-lettres, Vocal and 


J.) FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Instrumental Music. Degrees conferred. Stenogra- 
hy and Type-Writing. In all respects one of the 
pest Schools in the State 


Rev. WM. C. BOWEN, A.M., President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


vweuty Inotrnctors. 
Opens October's Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 yet — Boston, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE. 


A COLLEGE FOR OMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Priedet hia. 
Pm a and undergraduate courses 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, id French, Italian. Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old a Germaa, Celtic, His- 
, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
‘lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus oon. Fellowsh! 
50) in Greek. English, Mathematics, _ 
iology. For Program, address as above 








Offers 
n Sanskrit, 


(value 
ory, and 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded Both sex: On Narragansett Ba: 
Steam okey * eel light. Endowed. Twe ies 
courses. $200 a year. oe mber 2, For illustrated 
catalogue. write Rev. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., 
East Greenwich, R. I. 





ELMIRA vases 


pollewe f study eqest fo she shas a 
lege: including Classica 
rses. rio 


Cow 
Building 


ee bs 


ni FORT ony wary ee. 


ntments 
and "Raveptages. 3 Send for Iilust d Cata- 


logue. Jos. E. KING, D.D.. Pres., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


‘| GLENDALE Setsce 


COLLECE 
seventh year begins Sept. 17th. 











Beauti- 


iy mn “Nealthfal location, fifteen miles north 
of Cincinnati. Address 
v. L. D. POTTER, D. D.. Glendale, Ohio. 





IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York, 
A home school with refined serveuntings. Build. 

ings steam heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymna- 
= Boys ate wy) for Yale, Harvara and Prince- 
RMAGNAC, PH.D., Principal. 
IVY HALL SEMINARY ‘srcete 
Bridgeton, N 


0th year. a pr sgoretery and other courses. 
Music, Art, etc ealt 1 location, home care. For 








circularsaddressRev. Henry Reeves, Ph.D., Prin. 
OHIO, Gambie 
HARCOUR T PLACE SEMINARY 


A school ofthe highest grade for young ladies and 
irls. Established _ original lines its growth has 
m remarkable. pils last year from sixteen 
States. For copelegess address 
Miss ADA I. AYER, B. A.. Principal. 





OBI0. Gambier. 
KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY. 

A select school for boys. ¢€7th year. Location of 
rare beauty and healthfulness. on a hill-top, eleven 
hundred feet above sea-level. Elegant buildings. 
Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
meneney . Thorough preparation for College or 

usiness. Careful supervision of health, habits and 
manners. Particular attention paid to the training 
of young boys. Remarkable growth during the past 
five years. Large new gymnasium and drill hall. 
For catalogues address hel Rector. 
LA WRENCE RUST, LL.D. D. 





Illinois College, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
Founded 1829, The oldest college ‘a the State. 


Ad- 
dress President EDWARD A. TANNER. D.D. 





INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address, Oswego 
State Normal & Training Schoel, Oswego, N. Y. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, }AINESVIELE. 
ant and healthful. Course of abedy libera} ane thor- 
ough. MiSs MA year begins Sept. lth. 


ARY_EVANS,. A~ 39 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION 
Early application is advisable 
Address Rev. JAMes C. MACKENZIE Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 


LOUISVILLE MILITARY Cuauns 
remarkable results by a New ACADEMY ¢ ystem. 
Address Col. R. D. ALLEN, Prin., Louisville, y. 

YNDON HALL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A 


4 Girls’ Serene and dy 4 School. 42d year. a 
culars by mail UEL W. BUCK, A.) 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best advantages, raderate hae 
RESIDENT TON, {iarietta, 0. 




















_Metzger Institute, Carlisle, Pa. A Home Sc School for 
oung Ladies. horough instruction; pronares for 
College. Ke-opens Sept.lith. Harriet L. Dexter, Prin. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. HM. THANE MILLER, President. 
rtments, 


U Tn, all Der 
NO. ORGAN. 


: VOICE. VIOL IN. &c. 
Under best Teachers in class and private lessons. 
Tuition, $6_to $s0 for 20lessons; and many Free 
Classes. lectures, Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 
. etc. Elocution and Oratory, Fine Arts, Literature, 

fe Fi Piano and Organ Tuning. l- 
ME for Young dv ee 
as w'E Nol begins September lith 


NCLAND CONSERVATORY, 
Soaniietee, aries Mass. __E. ToURJ&«, Dir. 
TEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Cornwall, N. Y. "7 illustrated Sy Wig ee ad- 
CoL 8 








ag onder 





dress . J. WRIGHT. 





THE OREAD of Mt. Carroll Seminary (Carroll 
Co., IL.) tells how students of small means con gain 
oe Aeuagunte ne, Neraaet, Musical or Art Educa’ 

Send for free copy 


pur Tesi RG i PEATE OLLEGE AMD 


r a bests Sept. Letig ts Add 
oRcRosS, D.D. 


RICKETT COLLECE 
BUSINESS ‘AND SHORTHAND 


Graduates of both sexes assisted to good positions 
Lol Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement 





Pare. sah yer 








mden. 
RECTORY seve OL i 


OR ROYS. 
$375. Homelike influences, combined with firm ais. 
cipline and zh school system. 
Grou 7M t-house, etc. Send for 
circular. .L. EVEREST, M A., Rector. 





RIVERVIEW resestretnedy 
Government . Pre my - Mery 


BISBEE & AMEN. Principals: 


Rockford Seminary for Young Women 
424 year. Full College and Pre ~ rad courses. 
Special advantages for Music an Kesident 
alidine t jenerously veqsipped tor My A — 
of work, ind th official records show that delicate 





ica 
sion in fall of 1800 or later, is invir 
ROCKFORD 8 SEMINARY. Rockford, Il. 
na F. ANDERSON, Principal. 
Please mine this paper. 





ROCK LAND Goute Ce 
A School of! YAGK-OR-' ie on the West bank of 
the Hudson, 25 miles frome _ ¥v Pre tory 


ork. 
Work for Young Men. College for Ladies, 12 
Full Courses of study. Steam heat, pleasant home, 
and absolute health. - endowment takes ladies at 
$200. Next year omens mber 17th. Send for Cat- 
alogue. Ww.H. BAN ISTER, A.M., Principal. 





NECTICUT, WALLINGFORD. 
OSEMA RY BALL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
MIss RUUTZ-REES. Miss LANSIN G, Brinctpais. 
Christmas term begins Oct. 2d, 1 


SEYMOUR Pat ti a INSTITUTE, 
Pine Plains. N. Y., for both sexes. Building heated 
7s steam. Water on ever ~ Yan Primary, Prepara- 
Avademic, Musical, Post-Graduate Courses. 
Healtntul, homelike, select, po vung. Terms moder- 
ate. For particulars 
ye MaTrice, A.M., Principal. 


OUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
This institution includes the South Carolina 
Presbyterian Institute, for Preparatory and Aca- 

demic instruction, and the South Carolina walt fe 
for the higher ucation of women. For all its 
departments it has a faculty of sixteen protessors and 
teachers, unexcelled in ability and experience. Six 
of them are professors in the State University. whose 
lectures and instruction will direct the education of 
the young ladies acco: to the methods and stand- 
ard of the University. and give them unsu 
vantages in the way of the higher education. Colum. 
bia is one of the finest health res rts of the —_. 
having the climste and salubrity of Aiken and Sum- 
merville, and of Thomasville, Georgia. For circulars 
address the ee, REV. WM. R. ATKINSON, 
Columbia, §. 

Brid pone] 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 2x! 


2ist year begins Sept. 17th. 1890. Both sexes. Prepa pares 
Ld fom ay Teaching or Business. French, “Ger. 
man, Music, Art, Military Drill. H.K. TRASK, Prin. 

















TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs. N.Y. Thirty-sixth year begins 
Sept. 17. Address CHAS, F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


MISSs THOMAS S, FAMILY BOARDING 


For the rec sete of 8 pupils only 
Students prepared for Vassar. ntrancs ‘by . a 
cate. Apply 24 Academy St., Poughkeepsie, N. 


TREMONT COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Huntine- 
ton Avenue, Boston, Mass. Music. Elocution, Lan- 
guages, Painting, English Brarches. Fifty teachers. 
Roard for lady pupils from $5 to $7.50. Tuition $5, * 
$30. _ Prospectus mailed, Miss F. E. BRUCE, Pres’t 











VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Ten Fellowshivs $100 each, with free tuition, open 
to graduates w'shing to pursue higher courses. 
ress, “WILS WILLIAMS, Secretary, 


WELLS COLLEGE .\°SoW2%EY: 


AURORA, N. Y. 

Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. New Building 
ready next September. Session begins September 1, 


Send for Catalogue. 
E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. One of the half-dezen best 
academic and classical schools in New England. 
The payment of $61 in advance will cover ordinary 
tuition, with board, for Fallterm, spoginning Aug. — 
Send for catalogue to REV. G. TEELE, Prin 


The Western University of Pennsylvania.— 
ceguioal. Latin-Scientific, Scientific, Civil, Mechanical 
Electrical Engineering. New buildings and abun- 
dant facilities. Gymnasium. peste etvontion given 
Comes, a peng Sept.&th. Examinations Sept ?th 
ear. For catalogue address 
LL.D., Allegheny, Penn. 














d%th. Expe 2a per 
the President. Mi F 





BURR_AND BURTON SEMINARY, Man- 
chester, Vt. Location one of finest in New Eng'and. 
Building steam heated. Influence decidedly Christian. 
Members of last class in Harvard, Dartmouth,Syracuse 
University.andt'niv: ~~ \ of Vt. 58th year begins s oert. 
4th. Send for catalogue. A.C. FER RIN,A.B.,Prin. 


The Cambridge School 


and Margaret Winthrep Hall. » English,Classic+ 
and Elective Courses for G Home comforts and 
social cultivation. Building and furniture new. No 
crowding. Applicants must be over fourteen. Address 
Mk. ARTHUK GILMAN, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


CH APERONE, Ax.2xPERieNcep TRav- 


eler and fair linguist would 
like to chaperone young somes ue going broad to study 
References exchanged. dress B., care of 
Bishop Whitehead, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CLAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healtnfully and 
beautifully locatedin the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords superior advantages for thorongh and system- 
atic education to young men aud women, Careful at- 
tention given by a strong faculty of experienced pro- 
tessors and teachers to intellectual, social, moral and 
physical culture. A Conservatory of f Music and 
Artofhigh grade. 3ith — ar opens Sept. 15th, Send for 
illustrated catalogue. - H. FLACK, A.M., Pres. 


CURR PRIVESSIE §; 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2d. 
THIRTY INSTRUCTORS. 1606 STUDENTS REGIS- 
TERED LAST YEAR. 

The best advantages for thorough training. E1GHutT 

schools in_one. Classical: Scientitic and Mechanical; 

Rormals English; School of Shorthand; Business 
College; School ot Elocution; Conservatory of Music, 
Send for Catalogue. 


J.CLARK WILLIAMS, A,M., President, 





























NORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 


North Granville, N. Y. A first-class boarding 
school for ladies. High course of aay. Ample 
grounds. Newly furnished. Healthy location. Me 

Sept. 10th. Rev. LAROY F. GRIFFIN. A.M.. Princ al 


Ohio Normal University, 
ADA, OHIO. 


Low rates with University advantages. Confers de- 
grees. Chartered by the State, recognized by the 
National Government, and has the largest military 
department in the U. 8., under officer detailed by the 
Secretary of War. 15 departments, 31 teachers, 2,476 
students annually. $118 in advance pays board, room 
rent and tuition, 49 weeks; $100, 40 weeks; $28, ten 
weeks. Board and room rent by the week, $2.25 to 
$2.50. Text-book rent cheap. No vacation except 
holiday week. Students can enter atany time and 
find suitable classes. Three literary societies. Four 
good free libraries. School library and reading-room 


open to students daily. Money refunded if school is 
not as advertised. First Fail term begins Aug. 12th; 
second Fall term Oct. 4th. Send for catalogue. Ad- 


dress 
H. S. LEHR, AM,, , President. © 








OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


pemonee in 13 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ. the spacious country-seit ‘of Jay CooKE 
will begin its torty-first yesr Wednesday, Sept. 4th. 
For circulars, apply <0 PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montaspery County, Pa. 


neipals, Principal E 
Miss Frances E. BENNETT, MrIss H, A, A DILLAYE. 
Miss SYLYTA. EASTMAN, 





WILSON COLLEGE yeux 
Fer sr eae eee on preparation address 
t, Chambersburg, Pa. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Opens Sept. 4th, 189%. New laboratories and bath- 
rooms. All buildings heated by steam. Address 
Row we Lt * eeenen Principal, EASTHAMP 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the priv- 
ileges of the University, open to every Christian de- 
u 








‘For catatogue or fuller 
information, ae to. Prot. GEORGE E. DAY, Dean 
of the Foculty, New Haven. Conn. 


YOUNG MAN, gees 


BUSINESS BB wi 7S deciding 
where, though you may live a thousand miles away. 

Athorough examination of this great gepest. and 
comparison of it with atl others, will help you to 
omety decide the question. Lliustrated Circular 

ree, WILLIAMS & KoGers, Rochesrer, N. Y. 





If you contemplate 
attending Commer- 
cial School,it will 
BD cy to visit_the 
HES R 








WANTED. 


$75,2%to $250,084 MONTH cp tm mam 


time woth ho can Sarnéen 0 besee ce ekve ee = 

e ite may bo petnebty 
also. A few vacancies in towns and 

is iN & CO., 1009 Main &t., 





Financial. 


THE MONEY OF CONTRACT. 


MONETARY terms, when used in a con- 
tract for the payment of money at a 
future time, whether they be dollars, 
francs, pounds, or any other terms, spec- 
ify the money which one party agrees to 
pay, and another party equally agrees to 
receive. The assumption is that both 
parties, at the time of the contract, 
understand each other as to the import of 
the terms used, and that they make their 
contract with this mutual understanding, 
just as if one were buying and another 
were selling a horse, or as if one were 
buying and another were selling a hun- 
dred bushels of wheat. In the one case 
money is the subject of trade, and in the 
other it is a horse or so many bushels of 
wheat. Thé parties enter into a stipula- 
tion with a mutual understanding as to 
the article traded in, whether it be money 
or anything else. All are familiar with 
this common-sense principle in respect to 
contracts. 

How much of a given commodity a dol- 
lar will buy at a future time, is no part 
of the contract to pay a dollar. No 
amount of human sagacity can certainly 
auswer this question beforehand, and nv 
law can determine what the answer shall 
be. The answer depends on what is 
called the price of the commodity at the 
time of sale, which means its market 
value as expressed in the terms of 
money; and the price is governed by a 
great variety of circumstances not known 
until they are actually present. And as 
these circumstances are changing from 
time to time, so also the price changes 
in a corresponding manner, sometimes 
increasing the purchasing power of 
money, and at others decreasing it. 
There is no necessary or essential injus- 
tice or dishonesty in this uncertainty, or 
variableness as to the quantity of a given 
commodity that a dollar will buy at a fu- 
ture time, provided always that the term 
dollur itself retains the same meanin 
and means the same thing. 

This proviso, however, is a most imp 
tant condition in respect to the questi 
of justice or injustice, of honesty or dis- 
honesty. The term dollar happens to be 
a matter of governmental definition; and 
if the Government so changes the import 
of the term as in practical effect to make 
it another thing, either by increasing or 
decreasing its intrinsic value, then, in 
respect to all contracts for the payment 
of dollars, it provides for the practice of 
injustice toward either the debtor or the 
creditor class. If the dollar is thus made 
mure. valuable than it was at the time of 
the contract, injustice is done tothe debt- 
or, since it will take more of something 
else to get the dollar; and so if the dollar 
be thus made tess valuable than it was at 
the time of the contract, then with equal 
certainty injustice is done to the creditor, 
since the dollar will for this reason have 
less purchasing power than at the time of 
the contract. 

The formal terms of a monetary con- 
tract remain the same upon either suppo- 
sition; but their practical import, so far 
as payment is concerned, does not remain 
the same. The money of actual payment 
is not the money of the contract; and 
that, too, not because the parties misun- 
derstood each other at the time of the 
contract, or because of changes and fluc- 
tuations in supply and demand, but be- 
cause the Government itself has changed 
the character of the money between the 
time of the contract and the time of pay- 
ment. Such changes by governmental 
action always involve injustice to either 
the creditor or the debtor class. 

The extreme silver men in this country, 
who have been clamoring for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver dollars, 
show an unmistakable purpose to make 
4124 grains of coined silver do the work 
of twenty-five and eight-tenths grains of 
coined gold in the payment of debts, con- 
tracted on the basis of gold, when they 
know that the two are not commercial 
equivalents, but actually differ some 
twenty-five per cent. in real value. This 
plan of having what they call cheap 
money in the form of sham dollars, is 
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to the amount of about twenty-five per 
cent. Their plan is that of dishonesty in 
respect to monetary stipulations entered 
into on the basis of the gold dollar. 

Fortunately, for the morality and the 
business interests of the country, the 
silver men have not been able to control 
the action of the Congrees of the United 
States. Both Houses are Republican, and 
both have passed, against a solid Demo- 
cratic vote, and the President has signed 
a compromise Silver bill, which makes 
the Treasury of the United States a pur- 
chaser of silver bullion at its market price 
not above a specified limit, and at a given 
rate per month, by the issue of Treasury 
notes in exchange therefor, and provides 
for the redemption of these notes in a 
way that will keep them at par with gold, 
so long as the Treasury has the gold to 
redeem them on presentation for this 
purpose. The Treasury, by a wise man- 
agement, has, since 1878, when the Silver 
Law was passed, kept the whole currency 
of the country up to the gold standard; 
and the new law, not only by direct im- 
plication approves of this policy, but leg- 
islatively declares it to be ‘* the established 
policy of the United States.” This anchors 
our currency, including the silver dollar, 
to the gold standard by practically mak- 
ing it redeemable therein, and defeats the 
plan of the silver men and tae Democratic 
Party in both Houses of Congress. The 
Republican Party has again saved the 
credit of the Government, while adopting 
a scheme to increase the volume of the 
currency with no elements of repudiation 
or debasement of the currency in that 
scheme. 

The situation was an exceedingly diffi- 
cult one in view of conflicting opinions; 
and yet the wisdom and honesty of the 
Republican Party were equal to the emer- 
gency. The facts of history show that 
the integrity and good faith of the Gov- 
ernment can be safely trusted with this 
party; and this is one among many good 
reasons why it should be kept in pow- 
er. 


-— 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


WaLL STREET remains dull and 
neglected, while prices at the Stock Ex- 
change are weak and subject to the dicta- 
tion of the ‘‘ bear” traders. 

A week ago the market experienced the 
first effects of the enactment of the Silver 
law, and showed some sy mptoms of a dis- 
position to crystallize into a ‘ bull” 
movement; but that impulee was tran- 
sient and proves to have been little more 
than a whooping-up of good feeling, in 
order to realize on purchases made in 
anticipation of the passing of the bill. 
During the past week the Silver law bas 
been a dead factor and the market has 
been lifeless. In the absence of any ele 
ments of special interest, operators have 
yielded to the temptation to shelter them- 
selves from the high temperatures in 
rurul seclusion, and the market has fal- 
len into the control of the persistent 
room ‘ bears,” who never forsake an op- 
portunity for stealing a march on absen- 
tees. 

Taking the market as a whole, it is un- 
usually devoid of incitements to operate 
in either the one direction or the other. 
Here are both “ bull” and “ bear ” ele- 
ments; but they, perhaps, balance each 
other, and on neither side are sufficient 
to start a vigorous movement, or to be 
worked as risks worth attention. The 
influences on the one side may be enumer- 
ated as: (1) The absence of further inter- 
est in silver legislation (at least as an im- 
mediate element); (2) the unsettled feel- 
ing in important branches of trade conse- 
quent upon the pending Tariff bill, which 
may occupy the attention of Congrers one 
or possibly two months longer; (3) the 
uncertainty as to the future balance of 
the revenues and expenditures of the 
Federal Government; (4) the growing 
heat of public opinion on certain impor- 
tant pending questions of legislation; (5) 
the unusual number of operators absent 
from the market for recreation; (6) the 
still unsettled condition of the competi- 
tion among Western roads on East-bound 
freights; (7) the present low condition of 














THE INDEPENDENT, 


simply a plan to cheat the creditor class | the reserves of the New York banks; and Sales of bank stock for week ending 
(8) the indisposition to undertake impor- | July 19th: 


portant operations until after the hot 
season. On the opposite side, may be 
enumerated such factors as the following: 
(1) The fact that the Sugar Trust is under- 
stood to have hit upon a form of organi- 
zation under the laws of this State, of a 
character which will insure due legal re- 
sponsibility, and which is likely to be 
followed by other trusts; (2) the gener- 
ally satisfactory condition of the grain 
and cotton crops, together with failures 
in the European harvests which are likely 
to cause higher prices for our exports of 
cereals; (3) the probability of an early 
cessation of the exports of gold; (4) the 
hope that the operation of the Silver Act 
willsoon bring ease to the money market; 
and (5) the restoration of confidence at 
the disturbed financial centers of South 
America, 

The effect of these opposing considera- 
tions is a balance of probabilities that 
disposes the larger operators to wait un- 
til the market receives a more decided 
impulse in the one direction or the other. 
Those who anticipate a better market, are 
quite ready to encourage an intervening 
perio of lower prices, which would 
afford them a favorable opportunity for 
buying. 

Moreover, on both sides, it is recog- 
nized that the Silver Act is likely, at a 
later stage, to become a much more influ- 
ential element than it has so far proved 
to be. Its chief importance lies in the ad- 
ditions it makes to the volume of the cur- 
rency. So far, no such additions have 
been made, and the monthly issues of new 
legal tenders would require a few months 
before their effect on the money market 
would become an appreciable influence. 
The eye of Wall Street, therefore, is fixed 
especially upon the $55,000,000 held for 
the redemption of called-in bank notes, 
which the new law covers into the Treas- 
ury. Should the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury provide carly arrangements for put- 
ting that money into circulation, the 
supply from that source, added to some 
$5,000,000 monthly of new notes, would 
have a very important early effect upon 
the money market, causing an abun- 
dance, if not a redundance, of legal-tender 
money. 

This raises a reasonable probability of 
a period being reached, probably within 
the next three months, when the inflating 
effect of the Silver Act will begin to be 
felt in earnest. From that time forward 
it will be seen that the starved condition 
of the bank reserves is likely to be 
changed, more or less permanently, for 
that of plethora; and with such an assur- 
ance of an ample supply of loanable funds, 
the course of prices would be likely to 
take an upward turn, in the absence of 
new adverse conditions arising during the 
interval; for, comparing the intrinsic 
condition of the railroads with the prices 
of stocks, the latter can hardly be consid- 
ered as really high. It seems reasonable 
to anticipate that these prospects will 
more or less act asa sustaining substratum 
to the market from this time forward: 
but, at the same time, there will be strong 
motives for forcing down prices in antici- 
pation of this better time coming. 

The local money market shows a some- 
what easier tendency, especially in respect 
to call loans. At London rates remain 
high, tho the Bank of England keeps its 
discount rate at 4 percent. Foreign Ex- 
change was advanced at the end of the 
week on cable transfers and sight bills, 
and this admitted of $700,000 gold being 
taken for export on Friday; but specie 
shipments are regarded as not likely to be 
further continued. 

The net earnings of 124 railroads for the 
month of May show an increase of 15.81 
per cent. compared with the same month 
of last year, while for the first five 
months of the year the gain is at the rate 
of 12} percent. This shows an unusually 
prorperous condition of the business of 
the roads. 

Last Saturday’s bank statement showed 
a lossof $586,000 in the surplus reserve; 
which is much less than was expected, 
considering the free withdrawals of money 
into the Treasury and the gold taken out 
of the banks for export. 
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‘ommerce.. é 
Continenta pt 
Market & Fulton.... 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The annual statement of the Equitable 
Mortgage Company, printed on another 
page, shows surplus and undivided profits 
and guarantee fund of about four hundred 
thousand dollars, an increase of about 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
during the past year. This is a remarka- 
ble showing, considéring the fact that the 
failure of certain weak companies has 
caused an unusual amount of discussion 
in the papers in regard to Western mort- 
gage investments. The report of the 
financial experts who have sfent a month 
throughout the West investigating this 
company’s methods of doing business 
and the quality of its loans, is very strong 
indorsement of the company and their 
system of making loans. 

The following stocks, bonds and other 
securities were sold at auction onthe 16th 
inst.: 


$500 Sussex RR. Co., Ist mtge. 7 per cent. bond 
115%. 

7 shares Market & Fulton Nat. Bank, $100 
each, 23944. 

85 shares Nat. Park Bank, $100 each, $51014. 

190 shares Mechanics’ Nat. Bank,$25 each, 215%. 

10 shares Nat. Bank of Kinderhook, N. Y. (in 
liquidation, 50 per cent. paid), $50 each, 10. 

200 shares Bank of Am., $100 each, 21644@217. 

100shares Continental Nat. b’k, $10) each, 14134. 

20 shares People’s Bank, $25 each, 300%. 

$2,000 City of N. Y., 7 percent. consel’d Croton: 
water main stock, 133. 

$11,000 City of N. Y.,6 percent. cousol’d Croton 
water main stock, 125. 

$1,000 City of N. Y.,7 per cent. consol’d stock, 
115. 

$5,500 City of N. Y.,7 per cent. city improve- 
ment consol’d stock, 108. 

$1,500 City of N. Y.6 per cent. consol’d stock, 
N. Y. Bridge bond, 1154. 

$1,400 City of N. Y. 6 per cent. consol’d stock, 
dock bond, 135. 

$500 County of N. Y.6 per cent.gold stock 1264. 

$7,000 City of N. Y. 6 per cent. consol’d gold 
stock, 11644. 

$1,000 City of N. Y. 6 per cent. Central Park 
improvement fund stock, 111%. 

$400 City of N. Y. 6 per cent. Central Park 
fund stock, 11834. 

$5,000 New Haven & Derby RR. Co. 7 per cent, 
mtgs, reg’d bonds, 124%. 

17 shares Continental Trust Co., $100 each, 160. 

150 shares Standard Oil Trust $100 each 1674%@ 
168. 

500 shares Columbus & Eastern Coal Co. of 
Ohio (bypothecated), $100 each—per share, $5. 

$4,000 Columbus & Eastern RR. Co. (old issue) 
lst mtge bond (hypothecated)—per bond, $20. 

$7,000 Columbus & Eastern Coal Co, Ist mtge. 
6 per cent. bonds (hypothecated), 70). 

$23,000 Saratoga Gas & Electric Light Co. Ist 
mige. 6 per cent. Gold bond, 93. 

500 shares Brooklyn City RR. Co., $10 each, 173. 

$22,000 Morris & Essex KR. Co. Ist consol’d 
mtge. guaranteed 7 per cent. bonds, 138%. 

$2,000 N. Y., Providence & Boston RR. ist 
mtge. 7 per cent. bonds, 123. 

200 shares Citizen’s Nat. B’k, $25 each, 178. 

14 shares Liberty Ins. Co., $80 each, 63%. 

10 shares Third Nat. Bank, $100 each, 116. 

100 shares Shepaug, Litchfield & Northern 
RR. Co. (trust certificates), $50 each, 15. 

$500 Halifax Street R’y Co. (Limited) ist mtge. 
bond, 25. 

$1,000 Lackawanna & Southwestern RR. Co., 
lst m’t’ge 5 per cent. gold bond, 12. 

$2,000 Halifax Street R’y Co. (Limited), Ist 
mtge. bond, 55544@56. 

$2,000 The Rapid Transit Electric RR. Co. 5 
per cent. bonds, $500 each, 5. 

200 shares Am. Electric Motor Co. of New 
Jersey, $25each, $100. 

Certificate for 13 shares 5th Avenue R’y Co. 
after 100 feet of track has been laid on said 
avenue and paying $20 per share for each 
share, $50. 

The railroad earnings for May are the 
most favorable for several years, and 124 
roads show a general increase of the net 
earnings of nearly 16 per cent. over the 
same month last year. 

The crop report from all sections of the 
country continues in the main favorable. 

Rains have prevailed in England almost 
continuously since the beginning of June, 
and the result is that the wheat crop will 
be nearly atotal failure. 

The panic in South America still con- 
tinues. The premium on gold on Saturday 
at Buenos Ayres was quoted at 199} per 
cent. 

One of the great financial operations of 
the past week was the formation of the 
Chicago Junction Railways and Union 
Stock Yards Company incorporated under 
the laws of New Jersey with a capital 
stock of $18,000,000, 


It is expected that twenty car loads of 
fruit will be shipped daily during the 
summer from California east in refriger- 
ator Cars. 

A meeting at Sheffield, England, on the 
14th inst., attended by 12,000 persons, 
protested against the M’Kinley Tariff bill 
as seriously affecting Sheffield’s manu- 
facturing interests. 

The Krueger Hygiene Ice Company has 
one of the largest plants for manufactur- 
ing ice in this country, having a capacity 
of 120 tonsa day. Exhaust steam from 
the huge engines is condensed and filtered 
to fill the cans in which the blocks are 
formed, and the freezing is done in tanks 
of brine by the expansion of condensed 
anhydrous ammonia. 

Nearly all of the raulroads report in- 
creased earnings for the first six months 
of the year. 

The shipments of anthracite coal from 
the Wyoming, Lehigh and Schuylkill re- 
gions for June amounted to 3,445 562 
tons. 

There are in the State of Colorado 1,200 
irrigating ditches, costing $10,000,000, 
with a length of over 6,000 miles, and 
40,000 miles of laterals. 

Secretary Windom issued the follow 
ing circular on the 19th inst. in regard 
to bond purchases: 

** By virtue of the authority contained in 
Section 3,694 of the Revised Statutes, notice 
is hereby given that on Thursday, July 24th, 
at noon, proposals will be received in the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the sale to the Government of United 
States bonds of the acts of July 14th, 1870, 
and Jan. 20th, 1871, for the purpose of sup- 
plying 1m part the requirements of the 
sinking fund for the current fiscal year. 
Proposals should state the specific charac- 
ter of the bonds offered, whether coupon or 
registered, and must be for the sale of the 
bonds with accrued interest to and includ- 
ing the day of sale. 

‘The right is reserved to reject avy or all 
proposals for the sale of bonds, if it is 
thought to be for the interest of the Gov- 
ernment to do so. The circular of April 
17th, 1888, under which daily purchases of 
bonds have heretefore been made, is hereby 
rescinded.” 

The Pacific Postal Telegraph Cable 
Company has increased its capital from 
$500,000 to $600,000. 

Advices from the City of Mexico an- 
nouuce that the railway subvention loan 
of £6,600,000 has been awarded Baron 
Bleicbroder of Berlin at 88, and three- 
quarters of 1 per cent. allowed for com- 
mission. The-loan bears 6 per cent. inter- 
est. The negotiation is a great financia 
success for the Government. 

The orders for passenger coaches, 
freight cars, and locomotives this year 
exceed anything previously known. The 
car works of both this country and Eng- 
Jand have all the work they can do, 
and many of the principal factories are 
working large extra forces on extra time. 
The demand for freight cars is unprece- 
dented, and it comes from all of the trunk 
lines without regard to locality. 

New York City Banks holding deposits 
of over $10,000,000 as per report on the 
19th insf, were 





American Exchange 
COMBTROTOD cccc cece ccccccccccce 





The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
Company has declared a dividend of one 
and one-half percent. on the preferred 
stock, payable August 12th. 

_ A deputation of members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies representing the Depart- 
ments of Finistere, Cotes du Nord and 
Loire Inferieure called upon M. Roche, 
Minister of Commerce, to-day, and urged 
that the Government maintain the law 
prohibiting the importation of American 
lard. M. Roche replied that the vote on 
the McKinley bill had changed France’s 
commercial position toward . America. 
The prohibition of the importation of 
American lard, he said, might have been 
one of the motives for the passing of the 
McKinley bill. The question of the ad- 
mission of lard had become a secondary 
question, as compared with the whole 
trade between France and America; but 
apart from what the Government might 





decide upon after further negotiations 
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with America, France could not at pres- 
ent meet America’a avowal of an econom- 
ic war by concessions. He assured the 
deputation that no immediate change 
would be made in the existing position. 

The Directors of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad have author- 
ized the issue of $15,000,000 4 per cent. 
debenture bonds to cover ‘the cost of im- 
provements now under way and in con- 
templation. It is not intended to sell all 
of these bonds right away. A period of 
about three years will pro ably elapse be- 
fore the entire $15,000,000 will be needed. 
The principal expenditures to be provided 
for are the cost of the depression of the 
tracks in the annexed district and those of 
the Port Morris branch of the Harlem 





Railroad, and the incidental improve-. 


ments connected therewith. Then there 
is the elevation of the Harlem River 
bridge and its approaches; also, the 
laying of a third track on the Hudson 
River Division from Sing Sing to Spuyten 
Duyvil, the depression and elevation of 
tracks to avoid grade crossings, and the 
other terminal improvements contem- 
cg during the next two years in Buf- 
lo and now partly under contract. 








Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





One of the most satisfactory 
ways of lending money, little 
or much, is to send it to a first- 
class money-lender west ; and 
let him attend to all details. 

But be sure of your lender ! 

We send a primer from 
which in an hour you can learn 
what all investors ought to 
know but do not. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Compan” 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Ha: ‘ford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA. 
Created aa Gen Trust and An- 
2 
CAPIFAl, ¢ $500,00 





ae 
ny secured by first mort, held by trustees. 
R CENT. PAID ON TIME DEbORITS. 
a A ay solicited from parties desiring to 
nake safe investwents. 


FOR SAL 





conveniences in the manufacturing B pea of Spring- 
= —_ good churc 








ISSUED BY STATES, 


App wwe. ae) ALBEE. i Springnela, Verm 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 
| sain C0’S., ETC., 


Pottsville, “Ree. 
B 0 N D Si BOUGHT pop 
Deal in Gow’t Land Warrants 


d Scri 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the "Facilities Ot 
a General saa Business. 


tea 


S. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NS BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 
160 acres, 146 miles from center of town, suitable for 


per acre, one-half cash, | to4 years on 
- This property is a natural 











The e Clark, € rere [nyestment Co., 
n. Ne 
WM. M. CLARK. President. J. : McDONALD, 
Secretary. WM. M iM. LEO ONARD, Treasurer 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 

We oul have for sale first m ortgage loan: oans, se- 
cured by improved farms and Lincoin city ioage We 
worth at least 25¢ {1 cues of a 
fave for nis Bohesl District Municipal am 

Bonds. Write us for particulars. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 


Mortgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate 
DENVER, COLORADO, 


and © Sosa 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


A REPLY TO 


Gen. Benj. F. Butler. 


AN INVESTMENT COMPANY TURNED 
INSIDE OUT. 
The following Ten years’ record of the 


Missouri Trust Co., 


OF SEDALIA, MO., 
PROVES THE SAFETY OF FARM LOANS. 


Whole number of loans made................ 3,860 
Total amount loaned...............-.-ssseeees $3,941,229 
Number of loans paid off..:.. .... upadtblcc 1,274 
Totai amount paid off..... ... ....ceeceeeeeee $1,309,932 
Amount of loans in force held by Investors. $1,662,167 
Held bythe Company............ss.sseeeces ° 973,139 
Total amount of loans in force.............. $2,640,207 
Total value of security on loans in force.... $8,718,515 
Number of loans extended................. 259 
Amount of loans extended.................. $267.90 
Number of loanr extended last year........ 89 
Amount of loans extended last year........ $97,570 
Amount of loans paid last year.............. $716,290 
Amount of loans made last year........... $681,570 
FORECLOSURES. 
Number of foreclosures at request of 
mortgagors to change title......... ..... ll 
Amount of such foreclosures................ $11 825 


Number of foreclosures where strangers 

bought the property for profit........... 14 
Amount of such foreclosures................ $19,615 
Nember of foreclosures where property 

was bought by Company................. 10 


Amount of such foreocilosures......... ..... $12,775 
Total number of foreclosures made for a!! 
causes... 35 





Total amount of foreclosures for ‘alle: causes $44,275 
The Company has sold six pieces of proper- 
ty at a profit and now holds 830 acres of 
good Missouri land at a cost of........... $7,276 75 
LOSSES. 
By dishonest agents................s0esce000e- $250 
BED CURSE DOEBEB cece cvccccesccccossccesccccc cee 573 
PE Bis conc coscscccccseccessnccencese $823 
PROFITS. 
The original stock-holders have received 
dividends on each share................-- $138 50 


DUTIES... ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccescee $25,000 00 


For farther particulars, address Missouri Trust 
Company, Sedalia, Mo. 


WHILE YOU SLEEP 


tion for your daughte 
bills. 





r or pa our son's © 
Write for references and L st of Lands. 


WILLIAM K. PALMER, Meade, Kansas. 
“Land is the basis of all security.” 





, ua, Sore te tae 
‘or further informa. 
tion address Wolte. Weob & Chittenden Investment 
Company. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 
GUARANTEED; 8 per cent. and 1-2 Profits 
Send postal asking for references and particulars 
C. E. RICHARDSON, 193 Palladio, Daluth, Minn 


Wis: Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 


ASHINGTON nc. Seo* as ceatie te Metropolte, ‘Address 


Wash, 


0, , a Pon ge loans on Tacoma improved 
coma has a pepmpatien : of at 











/p) Voaat | iy and is rapidly growing. ns 
made on a conservative basis only. Lots 
in desirable pee Secreeons for sale at $100 
and upw: re to realize a large ad- 
vance. Reference. Wasi ashington Natio onal , For 
maps and particulars, ‘ormation, address 
E. N. OUIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 





ow 

THE iE HieKS 4 & BAILEY’ investment COMPANY, 
a References | Tis INDEPEND ENT, People’ . Savings 
J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 
REAL Stars ABD INVESTMENTS. 


Office 1757 C 
Improve: 





rented or 
Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
in —— inside or unimproved outside city prop- 


8% READ, yt Se 9% 


mohe only on agg city and farm 
ood securi “ar tnteres title, and ne 
rire atovest uaranteed. 


aa 
105 East rei wari Peintded: Colorado. 
$I lots in 2d boulevard addition to Helena, 
Montana, 100 per cent. within a very short 


time. One of the best located suburban properties in 
the city. Prices of lots 25x120 wr 830 to $44; corner 
lots 650. Write for maps and full particulars, sent 
free. Address JNO. S. M. NEILL, HELENA, MONT, 








C ASH An investment of this amount 
balance $§ per month without 
interest, will surely net the purchaser of 











A Thorough Investiga- 


tionand Endorsement 


BY FIFTEEN GENTLEMEN, COMPOSED 
OF ACCOUNTANTS, ATTORNEYS, CAPI- 
TALISTS, AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 
LARGE FINANCIAL INTERESTS IN ENG- 
LAND, GERMANY AND AMERICA. 


DENVER, COL., June 18th, 1890. 
To CHARLES N. Fower, Esq., President of 
the Equitable Mortgage Company. 

Sir—Having accepted an invitation of The 
Equitable Mortgage Company in May last 
to visit those sections of the United States of 
America in which the Company carries on 
business, and toinspect as many as possible 
of the agricultural properties upon which 
money has been loaned on mortgage, s9 as to 
form an opinion with regard to the securities 
taken by the Company and the general 
soundness of the undertaking, we proceeded 
to visit the following places, namely: Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Atlanta, Americus, Macon, 
and Griffin in the State of Georgia, parts of 
the Mississippi and Yazoo Delta and Vicks- 
burg in Mississippi; New Orleans and 
Shreveport in Louisiana; Dallas and Waco 
in Texas; Little Rock and Pine Bluff in Ar- 
kansas; Kansas City in Missouri; Valley 
Falls in Kansas; and Denver in Colorado. 

In reaching these centers a vast extent of 


country was passed through, aftording us an 
opportunity of observing the general char- 
acter of the agricultural districts in which 
the Company carries on its operations. 

Our investigations have been directed es- 

pecially to the following points: 

1. The character and standing of the offi- 
cials of the Company and its auxil- 
iary financial institutions. 

2. The methods adopted in and about the 
negotiation and completion of the 
loans and the examination and valua- 
tion of the properties upon which 
they are secured. 

3. The fulfillment of the requirements of 
ps local laws as affecting the securi- 


ties. 

(1.) We have been favorably impressed 
with the character and standing of the gen- 
tlemen connected with the Company, with a 
large number of whom we have been brought 
into personal contact. At several of the 
above-named places the Company’s business 
is carried on through the medium of banks 
in which it holds a controlling interest. We 
had repeated a of meeting the 
gentlemen in charge of these various insti- 
tutions,and are satisfied from ourinterviews 
with them, and from careful inquiry, that 
they are men of high standing in their re- 
spective towns, and that the banks invaria- 
bly x y excellent credit. 

(2.) The methods adopted in dealing with 
applications for loans appear to us most 
satisfactory and complete, evincingacareful 
attention to all details essential to safety. 
The practice of employing special independ- 
ent examiners or valuers (who are salaried 
officers—not remunerated by commission) 
to review the local valuations has our full- 
est approval, and we have been much im- 
pressed with the apparent fitness of those 
examiners who have accompanied us upon 
our visits of inspection. 

The numerous farms and plantations vis- 
ited by us appeared to afford abundant se- 
curity for the money advanced; and in 
selecting the South as an additional field 
for its operations we think the Company is 
acting judiciously and with foresight. 

Every opportunity has been afforded us of 
making a full investigation into the Com- 

any’s methods of doing business, and of 

reely questioning all of the officials. In ad- 
dition to this, we have embraced many op- 
ee mo of gaining information from 
ocal, independent sources—which intorma- 
tion has proven of a satisfactory character. 

(3) We have had interviews with the at- 
torneys employed by the Company in the 
districts visited. We are satisfied that they 
are men of high position in their profession, 
and it appears to us that the Company is 
acting under sound legaladvice. They were 
closely lecwenetedl by the legal gentlemen 
of our party on various points of law, and 
the answers given were entirely satisfactory. 

In concluding this statement we are unan- 
imous in expressing these twe opinions: 

First, That the system of employing local 
banks as Joaning agents—inaugurated by 
your company, and practised, suv far as we 
know, by it alone—has already been pro- 
ductive of ape y nee | results and affords 
every promise of further success. Among 
the advantages the following are apparent: 

1, A minimum of expense is incurred in 
making and caring for the loans for 
final payment. 

2. The advantage of having a local board 
of directors familiar with the credit 
and character of the borrowers and 
with the value of the land in their re- 
spective localities, thereby enhanc- 
ing the degree of safety. 

3. While personal agency is liable to the 
disadvantage of interruptions and 
change, the banking agency has the 
obvious and very great advantage of 
permanency and consequent continu- 
ous care of the business. 

Second, That the mortgage system of the 
Company i is skilfully devised and well adapt- 
ed to insure a safe and prosperous business. 

With assurances of confidence in the man- 
agement and methods of your company, we 
are, sir, Yours faithfully, 
WALTER ANNECKE, Neue Friedrechstrasse, 

2-54 K. C., Berlin, Germany. 
H. KANKING, 1 Dubeantes Terrace W. and 11 

St. Heien’s Place, K. C., London, Kong. 
JOHN H. KENION, Solicitor, 14 North John 

Street, Liverpool, Eng. 

A. PHILIPS, JR., 370 Street, 

‘Amsterdam, Hollan: 
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W. B. Lowson, 6 
Cc. _ 82 C 


G. P. Norton, of Armitage & Norton, Hud- 
dersfield, Eng. 

JoHN MACINTOSH, Standard Building, St. 
James Street, Montreal, Canada. 

H. wr RICHARDS, 36 Pine Street, Providence, 


Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
oti Street 1, Liverpool, 


Cuas. E. STEVENS, Walker Buildiog, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

CLARENCE E. BAcon, Middletown, Conn. 

= I. LEEDS, 216 State Street, Boston, 

ass. 

ALDEN Coerein, 18 and 19 Tweddle Build- 

oe bany, N. Y. 
PORTER, 623 Walnut Street, Phila- 

delpbia Peon. 

JOHN J. MACDONALD, Produce National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Penn. 





STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE COMPANY 


at the close of business, Jane 30th, 1890. 


RESOURCES. 


Real Estate Mortgages on hand............ $1,393,828 48 
~~ Estate Mortgages deposited with 
















secureDebenturesand Bonds 7,869,594 23 
Municipal | een and Bank Stocks secur- 
Wr MNEs osc coccecedhdns- <sedegbsvedcececs 950,795 00 
U nited States Government Bonds, 4%s.. 50,000 10 
Uther Stocks and Bonds.............++++-<++ 129,100 (0 
Accrued Interest and Premiums on Stocks 
aod Sisnanndnee:-.scanenegepers-corcsece 119,231 46 
Furniture and Fixtures 12,481 05 
i Estate.............. 75,660 85 
Tax Sale Certificates. 19,241 3 
Interest remitted, but not paid to us. 4,9,0 86 
Bilis Rereivable.. ........ceccccccccscccccces 14,596 33 
Due from Branch Offices and Agents...... 178,422 17 
Due from Banks and Bankers .........++- 683 2 
$11,168,685 04 
LIABILITIES. 
apitel subscribed ............ $2,000,000 00 
Paldup in CABD........croceccccccssorece oeee $1,000,000 00 
a pogegeccece u,0.0 UO 
Undivided no 46,716 85 
Guarant a Fs und.. 42,666 17 
Dividend payabie Juiy isth.......... 25,000 
ntures and sneenes ~ aan #,127, 940 
Bills Payable.. 175,000 (0 
Time Deposits. - 897,248 
Other Deposits $42,917 13 
Money received in payment of Loans, not 
Vet Golivered. .......ccccccccccscccoccccscce 358 53 
Due S Borrowers on uncompieted Loans... 111,737 77 
$11,168,685 4 
State of New York, } ss. 
County of Now ¥ York, § 
I. B. P. SHAWHAN, Treasurer of tne uitable 
Mortgage Company. co solemnly swear that the fore- 


goin: ~~ is true to the best of my Enowleles 


(s£aL ul, B. P. SHAWHAN, Treasurer. 
Subscribed and sworn to ane me this -_ day of 
July, 1890. A. CHAMBERLAIN 


, Ft - Public, N. ¥. Co. 





OFFICES. 
New York: 208 Broadway. 
tay mote yy A corner 4th and Chestnut Sts. 
Boston: Devonshire Street. 
London: 150 Leadenhall Street, E. C. 
Berlin: 50 and 51 Charlottenstrasse, W. 
Kansas City, Mo.: 7th and Delaw are Streets. 





Twenty-fourth quarterly dividend, paya- 
ble July 15th, has been declared. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 
The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing the manufacturing and jobbing center of the 
Northwest. MORT peAGE LOANS, 6 per cent., 
7 per cent. and 8 ent., according to the class of 
property and locat ~f First class Eastern and West- 


ern ee 4 
_M. CHANDL ER, Duluth, Minn. 





Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. I am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con. 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I con- 
tinue to make loans netting eight per cent. 


Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
THE IND&PENDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


E. B. CHANDLER, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGE LOANS 


We have for sale a two-story brick business block, 
8 stores and 4 flats, occupied as dwellings, building 
new, steam bath and closets throughout. Net in- 
come $2,389. Price, $0,000. Will increase in value. 
Photograph of building turnished. 


MYERS & WHIPPLE. 
EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER IN 


DENVER REAL ESTATE 
JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 


Cash Bargains a specialty 
Correspondence invited. "references furnished. 


Large Bodies of Agricultural 
Timber and Mineral Lands tor 
sale in Arkansas, Mississippi, Al- 
abama and ‘Tennessee. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


FREEMAN & BRINKELEY, 
36 Madison St... Memphis, Tenn. 


REFERENCES: Latham, Alexander & Co., New 
York: Union & Planters’ Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


No. 41Wall St., New York. 




















LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 
FRED K P. OLCOTT, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. HOPKINS, Assistant Cashier. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 


REAT FALLS, "otras 


resources, immense water powe’ , silver, 
copper, lead, lumber, coal, iron, cattie, orses, wool 
and agriculture. Fhenominal my Ye = cu 
OE TRA address SEC 
OF 


ADE, Great rer ie’ "eanoe 
ACO 
upward. 


: fel gg te ay ecwente 

tent. beside the Increase in city and country properties 
Ranches, garden, fruit, ho lands, 
mining properties. Write E. F. Russel! & Co. , Tacoma, Wash, 








——- - Ig investments made for non- 
its ; 25 to 100 oe 





$2 (1084) 
6% CITY MORTGAGES 7, 
, IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 


COMPLETED LOANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. ¥. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh &£ Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver. Colorado. 


Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than Denver, Colorado. Must of 
the rty purchased by us for noa- goussents, = 
ing the last year, has advanced from 5%) 100 per 
cen rite for maps and references. 

$100,000 First Mortgage 8 per cent. city paper for sale. 


R. W. SPEER & CO., Denver, Colo. 


can best be invested 
SURPLUS M NEY dermanencty in 
Texas Stocks 


d@ Bends, or for a short time in good Lean 
a 













es and 


United ee Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surpius 


EIGHT MILLION onl 








This company isa } 
into court, and is au 
trustee. 


a os fi 7p pene 
Tw. 4-4 ‘or mone 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


py J may be made at any time and withdra after 
’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
x whole time they may remain with the estate, a 


Executors, administrators, or trustees of and 
women enacoustoused 60 the transaction, f busin 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 


this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES : 


Witson G. Hunt. WILLIAM LIBBEY. 
GILBERT, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANTEL D. RD, EDWARD COOPER. 
SamvU! AN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JamMzEs Low. 8. &: 
We. WALTER ) Fame, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER. 
. WILLIS JA Qyszanoes E. ORR, 


JOHN A. OTEW Ana WILLIAM 
SCORNING. ¢ Albany, WM. D. SLOANE. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOav«es, Gustav H. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LY WAN Brooklyn, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN. Gpones Fk. 
Wu. Witocar ASTOR. 
¥Y L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G.' HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


Garfield National Bank 


Masonic Temple Building, 
TWENTY-THIRD ST. AND SIXTH AVE. 


Capital, $200,000, Surplus, $300,000 


Business, Personal and Family Accounts received. 
Ladies’ Accounts in a separate ——— 


ITORS 
A. C. CHENEY, — EDWARD HOLBROOK, 
HIRAM aon GEO. H. WYCKOFF. 


JAMES H. BRESLIN, 
A. C. CHENEY, ' 
ent. 
HIRAM HITCHCOCK, 
2d Vice-President 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN CC, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00. 
Debentares, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Cer respondevce selicited. 

L. F. MENAGE, President. 


THOMAS LOWRY, ) 
A. J. DEAN. Vice-Pres’ts. 
Ww. 8. STREETER. § 


HENRY MAILLARD, 
YLES. 


auo. 7. Nc hg ahd 
Vice-President. 
HENRY" D. NORTHROP, 
Cashier. 





Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population oum- 
RENEE pccccedocesceccecscesee OF 

In 1888 its population 
reached. .......0.0++ se+0+---10,000 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
lt is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It -has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 
ye NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Sioux Falls, South Dako’ 
Wa. 8S. WILLIAMS, Hartford. Conn. 








8 8 Per Cent. Bividents, Pree of Taxes. 
NATIONAL Union 
BANK Investment 
STOCK 


_| Company. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers 4500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


NATIONAL BANK 
IN RTLAND, gRra N. 
A LA, t 


Basiness Men of Portland. $50,000 Ay 4 
s 
City, Mo. S108 Ne circulars with tll particalars 
UNIO: IN INVESTMEN e 


merican National Ban 
iimees City Savings Bani 6 and Sa Safe 1 Deponte Co, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE SIOUX Ci LOAN AND INVEST- 


patR AA Eat 





hon ce to = te eo wean ™ rae ample meeurity 
The best references given. dorresponde! ence solicit 
DENVER 
ca EAL Seer tae ee 
A Ab istance m the center 
—-,! erica . 


eas 100% 
€ CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co 
SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES. 


ATT TTENTION is called to the large advertise- 
ment of the Norfolk & Western Railroad which 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT of July 3d, 
headed *'Tc Those Looking for Manufacturing 
Sites in the south,” giving details of desirable 
locations for fifteen different kinds of manu- 
ye contiguous to unlimited bard wvuod, 
pig iron, tr iron, coke, semi-bituminous coal, 
gas coal, glass sand, cotton and wool. The New 

uth offers golden opportunities. 

For further information as to freight rates 
and sources of supply of raw materials, maps 
of the Norfolk & Western Railroad and its ex- 

tensions now under construction, and pam- 
plete descriptive of the territory tributary to 

ts lines, apply to A. POPE, General Freight 
Agent, Roanoke, Va., or to 
G. EDDY, 


CHAS. 
Vice-President, N. & W. Ry. 


WM. GORDON, 
Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for intormation. 


MAP oF DENVER 


WITH INFORMATION REGARDING 














HAS. WALLOWELL 4 GO., BANKE 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for bu 
the Debenture Bonds and wergage Loans of nine 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
i CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $200,000. 








Assets. $3,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest’ con- 
sistent with choicest security. Pamphiets free. Ad- 


ress 
E. 8. ORMSBY, A. L. yoo t 
Presiden fn. EK. MONS. Presidents, 
19 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK CITY. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 











MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Ewecutore, etc..can invest in these bonds. 


Notice to Investors. 





miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3, 
to 12,000 popaiesee in five years. For full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada. you will see that ULUTE is the same distance 
from = ane = points east, b: h 7 
and be 2300 MILES FARTHER 
hh thasa much eee See, country, which 
is in th of da Du me a ancreas- 

ip population at the rate eof hear! HOU- 

ear, and such wonderfu pF insures 

y tt] vance in real estate. Write for reading 

mater, and if you wish to invest, tell us how much, 
and we wil send full information. with mon. etc. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 














EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 
Reom 15, 108 Washington St., CHICAGO, 


REAL ESTATE, 
\WYESTMEN,T, SE URITIES. 


terest collected. 
Correspondence invited 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 





WESTERN 
INV ES TMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominentiy connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 





IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
PeeRe ePineeens eons Seta sve 
o! rate 0 as among sal aves 
ments offered to the public. 

Refers to 
Mesars. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. re. Morten. Bliss & Co., New York City. 
Geo a. Ww iiliams, Esq., of the Chemical National 
k, New York City. 
: —— , Haq., ofthe National Safe Deposit Com 


Chic il 
F. ra: th, Bsa. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, M 
Also thi he Bavings Banks and Investors throughout 


the East 
ence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN. Treasurer. 





JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of ing. Thorovgh 
~~ Cond pares of interest. Choice Western 


vestmen' 
JOHNSON, “Mol AUGHLIN & BROWN, 
Hastings, Neb. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaran’ 
eocured asare no cther mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Maas, 


NEBRAS. dase AND TRUST 00 








¢ ital $300. _ Reearelne, $130 000. 
jae al, 9 ds urplus, ° 

it Mortgage Keal Estate Loans made and guaran- 

Debent meares issued by the Com: y. secured by 
First Mo ortgages held by trustees. Interest pegasse 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York. 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 
Ty yw pose. Write for particulars. 


E. A R, Treas. 
6: Mice arnvEY, Vice-Pres.0.P.W aren, Cashier. 
8. DEWING &SON 18 Wail sr Aga’ 
F. A. SMITH, 45 Milk Street, — 








* There is more money made from the increased 
value of real estate from year to year, than in any 
one ness.” 

OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS to 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investmeots in CHOICE prop- 
erties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they wou!d not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA R- 
NEY,NEBRASKA, offers, notonly asaplace 
of residence and business, but of Safe, Sound 
ecurity to an investor? 
How would you like to live in a community of 

12,000 souls, where good churches, high grade 

hools and pi t homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, (das, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc.. etc., at a 

igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam-boat riding can be indulged 

in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low. 
Actual values higher. Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 
“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of pee 


uho will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


In amounts from $100 to $25,000. All property in the 
— responsible for payment. Bear 7 Per Cent. 
interest. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
FARCO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


By GUARANTEED axe 














HALF THE PROFITS. 

We BR money in Real Estate in Seattle 

and vicinity, take title in your hame and 

see when good prices can be reatioel We agree to 

return 107 you the gg ,8per ~~" interest and 

one-half all pro wong experience by investors 

in Seattle show that they lave never failed to realize 

handsomely. Investments made of Large or Small 
mounts. We refer, among others, to Pu et Bound 

National Bank, Seattle and Guarantee Loan | 

Trust Co., Seattle. Send for full yarticulars to 
Sinith & “Mc cCargar, Seattle, Was ington. 


oF me Cg NO8e) FN 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 


8.7% 9.710 % 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 


STATEo" WASHINGTON 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


2i4 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 



















THE COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANK 


OF KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 
pays 6 per cent, interest on savings deposits. Correspondence solicited. 





[July 24, 1890 
MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 


WE DEAL IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
make loans for corporations and individual investors, 
ing 6 per cept., 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. 
References: National Bank of Kansas City; Firs 
National Bank of New York; First National Bank 
of Chicago; Maverick } National Bank, of Boston. 











DIVIDENDS. 
CITIZENS’ INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, } 
156 BROADWAY, NEW YorK, July 9th, 1890. ) 


~ D DIVIDEND,—A dividend of ,\THREE PER 
CENT. on the capital stock, also an interest div- 
idend of THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. on the 
reserved fund, is payable on demand. 
F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO.. 


No. 346 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 60 CEDAR ST,,. 


NEw YORK, July 8th, 1890, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend 
of FIVE PERCENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


THE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE ReinoaD oo. oy) 
47 WILLIAM ST., NEW YO 


July ith 
DIVIDEND OF ONE AND A HALF ‘be PER 
CENT. has this day been declared on the pre- 
ferred cnateat he 5 of the company, payable August 
12th, proximo. 
The transfer books for the preferred stock wil! 
close at 3 P.M. oe on and reopen atl0 A.M. August 














13th. LIAM WAGNER, Secretary. 
hs LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTH- 
RN RAILWAY CO.—TREASURER’S OFFICE, 


GRAND CRNTRAL Depot, New YORK, June 25th, 1800. 

—The rd of Directors of this Company. have this 

day declared a dividend of TWO PE ENT. on its 

Capital Stock, Jy at this office on the Ist day = 
ist next. The transfer books will be clo at 4 

a ock P.M. on Tuesday, the first day of July a8, 

and will be re-opened on the morning of Monday, the 
4th day of Augustnext. E. D. WORCESTER, Treas. 











Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 





ALTHO the hot weather experienced 
during part of the week interfered with 
business by causing operators to crowd 
their purchases within smallest possible 
time limits, the outcome of the whole week 
is regarded as fairly satisfactory. The 
demand for fall goods has improved with 
the widened display of leading makes, 
and the results so far are quite up to ex- 
pectations. An agreeable accompaniment 
to this has been the continued distribution 
of seasonable goods on re-order and re- 
assortment accounts, owing to the in- 
creased requirements brought about by 
the hot wave. Reports from the West, 
Southwest and South are still encouraging 
in character, rather more than an average 
trade having been done up to date and 
prospects favorable for continued healthy 
business. The market for foreign textiles 
is still inactive, with buyers and sellers 
apart in their views. During the week, 
rumors have been current that the Sen- 
ate’s amendments to theTariff bill included 
a reduction in the proposed duty on silk 
velvets. For these there is no foundation, 
as special inquiries made at Washington 
elicited the information that the House 
bill has not been changed in relation to 
these goods, the proposed duty remaining 
at 50 per cent. ad valorem. The Silk As- 
sociation of America gives the value of 
silk manufactures imported during the 
fiscal y ear ending June 30th at $36,766,090, 
against $34,057,170 during 1888-9, and of 
raw silk at $24,645,961, against $20,096,172 
in 1888-9. 

COTTON GOODS. 


For staple cottons there has been an ir- 
regular demand during the week, but 
the business done has reached average 
dimensions. A feature of the week has 
been the pressure for delivery of goods, 
bought by out of town jobbers earlier 
than contracted for, and consequent ac- 
tivity in meeting thesedemands. Brown, 
bleached, and colored cottons are firm in 
price, as a rule, with stocks well held. 
Prints have been in fair request for 
immediate consumption, and quite a good 
demand has been reported at first hands 
for fall goods in the shape of dark dress 
ginghams, dark prints and napped cotton 
dress fabrics. Jobbers also have had a 
fairly good week all round. Print cloths 
have ruled quiet all week without change 
in price. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 


In woolen goods spring styles have been 
in more abundant display, worsted suit- 
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ings and trouserings being prominent, and 
an increase in orders has resulted. Prices 
for spring woolens are generally about 
the same as last year. In heavy clothing 
woolens there is no change, only a limited 
duplication business being done. Soft 
wool and wursted dress goods move in 
fully average sized lots, 








READING NOTICES. 





For the benefit of both new and old sub- 
scribers, we have arranged a table of 
rates whereby THE INDEPENDENT can be 
secured at less than the regular subscrip- 
tion rate of $3.00 a year. 

By taking advantage of the club rates, as 
given below, subscribers ean secure TiiE IN- 
DEPENDENT at a merely nominal expense of 
from four to six cents a week. A very 
large proportion of our old subscribers re- 
new for from two to five years, and we in- 
vite new subscribers to give the club rates 
their serious consideration. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three Ph, « eihteetdead 233 * 
Four [e- emeniienes a (| 


Piowarmme -  kvcscetsdesis 
Regular rate, $3.00. 

Subscribers are requested to remit direct 
to us instead of doing so through postmas- 
ters or subscription agents, as very often 
time is saved and perhaps the loss of one 
or two numbers of the paper. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after the expiration of the time 
paid for. If, however, it is not convenient 
forasubscriber to remit promptly at the 
expiration of his subscription, we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceipt of a postal-card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


THE SCENIC BEAUTY OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


AT no season of the year is the scenery of the 
Jupiata Valley, the Alleghanies and the Conemaugh 
more attractive than now, and there is no better 
medium of thoroughly enjoying it than that afforded 
by the Observation Car of the Pennsyivania Limited. 
This greatest of ail trains, with its superb equip- 
ment, passes through Pennsylvania by daylight, and 
its Observation Car is always filled with delighted 
tourists. The Limited leaves New York from 
stations foot of rosses and Cortlandt Streets 
—T day at 10:00 A.M. for Cincinnati and Chicago.— 

rt. 








THE MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY. 


statements, some of the farm mortgage land compan- 
ies have published the statements of their business, 
and in every case these statements have sbown that 
no danger was to be apprehended from Western farm 
morteages if the business was conducted as it should 
be. We have not seen any reports of the millions 
upon millions of dollars which the merchants of 
New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore ana 
other large cities owe; but we do know that it isa 
business impossibility to carry on large mercantile 
and other operations without borrowing money.Why 
farmers should not exercise the same prerogative, 
under proper conditions, we do not know. 
recent calculation places the mortgage debt of 
New Jersey at a, seventy per cent. of the total as- 
sessed real estate yaluation; yet this statement cre- 
ates no alarm. If, however, the same statement were 
made of Kansas or Missouri, a note of warning would 
be sounded without delay. 
remarks,it gives us 
of those interes to an advertisement which ap- 
rs in our financial de 
Trust Company, in which they give a full statement 
of their business for the past ten years. We have 
known this Company for a number of years, and have 
examined at their office with much care their books 
and methods of doing business, and we are free to 
say that they are conservative, careful and judicious 
in placing investments, and if all firms and corpora- 
tions in the business exercised the same care and 
prudence, losses would be exceedingly small. The 
same rules apply tothe Western farm mortgage busi- 
ness as to that of a grocery store in a village of one 
thousand inhabitants, or to the house of H. B. Claflin 
Company. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 








GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 
UNDER THE NEW MANAGEMENT, 
1S OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
TO OCTOBER 1. 
GEORGE 8S. ADAMS, Manager. 








INSURANCE. 


THE VALU OF NEW BLOOD" IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


BLOOMFIELD J. MILLER. 








BY the value of ‘‘New Blood” the writer means the pecuniary benefit whith the old 
members of a life insurance company derive from the accession of newly selected lives, 
who will contribute at the average rate to the payment of death claims, while the death 
rate among those new members will be materially below the death rate obtaining among 
those who have been insured long enough to have eliminated the appreciable effect of the 
selection to which they were originally subjected. 

If the death rate among insured lives was always neither above nor below the theo- 
retical rate established by the table of mortality on which premiums are based, new busi- 
ness would still have a considerable value, for without it the companies would gradually 
zo out of existence, and the public would be deprived of the transcendent benefits which 
Life losurance confers on the individual exposed to the uncertainties of life. 

It is not proposed in this brief paper to determine the real value of new business, con- 
sidered as merely adding to the volume of busines3; but simply the extra value of newly 
selected business with regard to its effect in reducing the average death rate. 

The value of ‘*‘New Blood” can be ascertained only by consulting the experience of 
life insurance companies on newly selected business, as compared with that on old business 
where the effect of the original selection has practically a. 

in order to obtain light on this sunject, tne following table has been compiled from the 


experience of the three largest American companies which have published the result of 
their business. 





TABLE SHOWING EFFECT OF SELECTION. 


Experience of Mutual Life from 1843 to 1873 inclusive. 
Includes ~ Experience of Connecticut Mutual (males) from 1846 to 1877 inclusive. 
Experience of Mutual Benefit from 1815 to 1887 inclusive. 











YEAR OF PROBABLE DEATHS ACTUAL RATIO ACTUAL TO 
MEMBERSHIP. Am. Exp. DEATHS. PROBABLE DEATHS, 
Ist 1,904 52 1,216 .638 
2d 2.510 60 1.773 -706 
3d 2,255 40 1,700 754 
4th 2,096 79 1,724 822 
5th 1,963 75 1,660 845 
1lst—5th 10,731 06 8,073 «752 
6th—10th 7.762 04 6,7! 870 
11ith—15th 5,070 54 4.291 866 
16th—20th 3.556 08 3,107 874 
21st—25cth 2.350 04 2,149 914 
26th—3vth 1.043 30 951 -912 
31st—35th 372 67 342 918 
36th—40th 276 80 233 914 
4lst—43d 61 04 54 .885 
6th—43d 20,492 51 18,000 87 
Ist—43d 31,223 57 26,073 -835 








An examiuation of this table will show that while the death rate on business not more 
than five years old is considerably below what might be called the normal death rate on 
insured lives, business more than five years old shows about the same average death rate 
as compared with the standard mortality table, whether it besix or forty years old. 

It is true that after the twentieth year the death rate approximates more nearly to 
the table rate; but this increase is at such a remote period and is so trifling at best, that 
it may be po y disregarded as having “| material value at the outset. 

The table shows that the aggregate ceaths from the sixth to the forty-third year have 
numbered only 88 per cent. of the number called for by the American Experience Table 
of Mortality, and that the relation between the acgual and tabular deaths has varied but 
httle during those thirty-eight years. " ‘ 

It is practically correct, therefore, to assume that the actual initial value of ‘New 
Blood”’ to a life insurance company is limited to the difference between the specially 
tavorable death rate experienced during the first five policy years, and the aennal rateof 
88 per cent. of the American Experience Table, which obtains pretty uniformly on busi- 
ness more than five years old. 

Admitting that the experience of the three companies included in the table is a fair 
guide for future estimates, it appears that the direct advantage of ‘‘ New Blood ”’ is 24 
per cent. of the tabular cost of insurancethe first year, 17 per cent. the second, 13 per 
cent. the third, 6 per cent. the fourth, 3 percent. the fifth, and nothing afterward. 

Applying these percentages to the tabular costs of insurance for the first five years on 
an Ordinary Life Policy for $1,000 issued at age 25, it appears that the initial value of the 
policy, considered from the standpoint of *‘ New Blood,” is $5.04 (about 25 per cent. of the 
usual annual premium), disregarding discount and the falling off in business by death, 
lapse and surrender. 

If the computation be made for an Ordinary Life Policy issued at age 60, its initial 
value as “* New Blood ”’ is found to be $17.18 (about 22 per cent. of the usual annual pre- 
mium), disregarding discount lapses, etc. 

It is safe to say that 20 per cent. of the first premium is about all that a mutual com- 
pany can afford to pay for Ordinary Life Policies viewed merely as *‘ New Blood.” 

A company doing business solely on the stock plan might attach a higher value to 
** New Blood,” as it might reckon the difference between the actaal and the full tabular 
death rate as so much clear gain. 

Of course the value of Endowment and Limited Payment Policies viewed as ‘*‘ New 
Blood ”’ is much less in proportion to the premium charged than is the case with Ordinary 
Life Policies, although it is an observed,fact that the death rate on Eadowment Policies 


_is considerably more favorable than on Life Policies. 


The object of this paper is merely to point outin a genaral way, without any attempt 
at extreme.accuracy, that ‘‘ New Blood,’’ viewed simply as such, iz not worth as much to 
a life insurance company, in dollars and cents, as it is often thought to be worth. 

The Mutual Benefit’s Experience, embodied in the foregoing table, includes its un- 
eee experience from 1879 to January 1, 1888. The following table show the Mutual 

enefit’s Experience from its organization in 1845 to and including the year 1887, and 
will, perhaps, havesome special interest to Actuaries for the reason that no published 
Experience of any American company has included business of more than thirty-five 
yeais’ standing, while the Mutual Benefit’s Experience now includes a very considerable 
volume of business ranging from thirty-six to forty-three years old. 


EXPERIENCE OF MUTUAL BENEFIT 1845—1887 INCLUSIVE. 
BY YEARS OF MEMBERSHIP. 




















YEAR OF PROBABLE | ACTUAL | PROBABLE ACTUAL 
MEMBERSHIP. DEATHS. DEATHS. | RATIO. | Loss Loss. RATIO 
1st 442,469 239 40 #1,448,357 $803 057 540 
2d 812,681 556 684 2,840,022 } 1,806,115 -636 
3d 719,182 551 766 | 2,504,176 | 2,148,346 | .826 
4th 671,684 555 826 | 2,457,819 2,076,724 -848 
5th 638,849 549 -859 | 2,352,998 2,132,651 | -906 
Ist—5th 3,284,865 2,450 -746 11,733,372 8,961,893 -76 
6th—10th 2,896,412 2,437 -767 | 10,756,011 9,579,967 891 
lith—15th 2,663,601 2,2 .862 9,553,082 | 9,161,940 -959 
16th—20th 2,419,554 2,081 .860 8,539,610 7,818,349 | -916 
2ist—25th 1,488,181 1,362 915 5,551,940 5,439,959 | -980 
26th—30th 588,871 549 1.019 2.329, 2,676,982 | 1.149 
31st—35th 358,769 330 -920 1,514,188 1,380,785 | -912 
36th -—40th | 276,804 253 914 1,181,154 1,113,799 | .943 
41st-- 43d 61,038 OF .885 294,748 233,895 | -794 
6th— 43d 10,703,230 9,362 | .875 39,720,490 37,205,626 . 987 
Ist—43d 13,988,095 11,812 .844 51,453,862 46,167,519 897 





It is hardly necessary to add that the Experience of companies on level premium Life 
and Endowment insurance may differ very considerably from the Experience of compa- 
nies on Industrial or RenewabJe Term Pclicies. 
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i TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 

Engravers’ Machinists’ 

S Spruce Street, New York- 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld iike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac 
commodated by sending us, on a 
card,the name and ad to which he 
would like the paper seit, 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Movep thereto, in part, by the ex- 
pressed wish of the Company, which wish 
grew, in part, out of the talk about the 
Henry affair, Commissioner Fyler, of 
Connecticut, has made an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the Travelers, as noted last 
week, which occupied several months. 
The text of the report has now come to 
hand. The following is the balance sheet, 
as of December 31st last. 








ASFETS. 
GRR OOOO DS oo dosnt 4085 oes hho ewTeoepede $1,353,996 
pI Se ree One 3,326,622 
Loans on collateral... ........... 401,865 
Leans on the Company’s policies...... 228,215 
Loans to various corporations......... 75,180 
Stocks and bonds owned......... . :.. 5,783,824 
Miscellaneous investments.... ........ 42,519 
Cash on hand and in banks..... ....... 732,751 
Interest due and accrued..... ....... 276,864 
Premiums deferred and in course of 
collection, less 12 per cent.. ........ 279,157 
ME sco cdetecscctncties ocmetheneas $12,495 992 
LIABILITIES. 
Policy reserves...... .........s000... $8,976,707 
Loss claims not yet due........... ads 163.500 
Loss claims resisted.................... 56,000 
Loss claims incurred in 1889, and since 
I ci cto cebenenesescesadaiet ene 35,877 
Expenses and unpresented bills...... 15.000 
Judgment, suspended by appeal...... 2,000 
ick ebeneGS consncesSipeseans 9249, 084 
I ici cidtcecnsececcckd seins 3,246,908 


That is, nearly $1,000,000 more than the 
Company claims in its own statements 
($2,270,000). 

In this surplus the capital stock of $600,- 
000 is represented. 

The Company’s real estate came al- 
most wholly by foreclosure, and since 
1874; it lies mainly in the West, one-half 
on either side of the Mississippi, and is 
mostly unproductive, yielding as a whole 
about 2 per cent. or cost. In re-apprais- 
ing it the examiners marked off $130,846 
from the cost as standing on the Com- 
pany’s books; but in this connection it is 
fair to note that the Company has de- 
ducted $419,835 from the cost value, 
thereby reducing it to the amount of the 
origioal loans whence it was derived. As 
to the future prospects of this property, 
since 1877 an amount nearly equal to the 
present holdings has been sold for an ag- 
gregate rather more than cost, altho the 
real-estate account altogether shows a 
loss. This is what the report says; our 
own opinion, however, is that this ac- 
count will probably in the end set itself 
right or very nearly so. 

In the schedule of securities owned is 
$362,145 as value of stock held in six irri- 
gating ditch or canal companies ir Coio- 
rado. These canals have been a’ subject 
of considerable comment and litigation. 
From all the information obtainable, 
aided by a personal inspection of the 
canals themselves, the Commissioner 
thinks the titles are good and the prop- 
erty fairly worth the conservative figure; 
two of them are already on a paying basis, 
and an offer was lately made for the pur- 
chase of one. These came throu gh th 
‘* Henry ” business; and the sum of it all, 
we may add, is that this man Henry is 
one of those rare persons possessing 
an assurance which can make non- 
sense appear the most solid sense. 
That he is a person of extraordinary 
ability in this direction 1s proven by his 
success in manipulating such hard and 
cool business heads as direct the affairs 
of the Travelers. The Company found 
him an expensive representative, but has 
shaken him off and made the best of it, 
doubtless learning an additional lesson of 
experience. The pecuniary loss, at worst, 
is not likely to be serious: but, whatever 
it ia, it is the affair of the stockholders 
only, and the Company is strong enough 
to take the matter philosophically. 

Of the condition of the accounts and 
the general management the Commission- 
er reports the finding which everybody 
would expect. The Travelers has now 
been a full quarter-century in the Acci- 
dent business, having been the pioneer in 
that field. It is now the largest in that 
line of business, and also the largest life 
company upon purely a stock basis. Great 
shrewdness and energy have always 
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characterized it, and hardly any company 
in the world is more thoroughly known. 
It represents the New England business 
ability, the Connecticut thrift, and the 
insurance fitness and substance of Hart- 
ford, that insurance city, combined. The 
quality of its contracts has always been 
unmistakably the best; and altho it has 
had its share of encounters with ques- 
tionable claims and has sturdily resisted 
them, its settlements with honest credit- 
ors have been fair and proapt. 


a 


AN INQUIRY. 


Inquiry is made of us about the Life 
and Reserve Association of Buffalo, which 
is said to have been ‘‘ doing quite a busi- 
ness here (Fulton, N. Y.), in the last few 
weeks, claiming its founder to be R. E. 
Fenton and the State ite custodian, and 
that it can only fail when the State fails.” 
Weare not familiar with the name of this 
society, which is probably just one of the 
kind; but on looking over its record from 
the beginning in a single particular only 
we find this: 
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1883. . Not stated. Not stated. Not stated. 


1884... . $2,126,000 $880,000 $2,852,000 
1885.... 1,626,000 1,007,000 8,451,000 
1886.... 1,578,000 884,000 4,145,000 
1887.... 2,382,000 945,000 4,870,000 
1888.... 3,038,000 2,426,000 6,197,000 
1889.... 2,552,000 2,646,000 6,103,000 


This is not entirely conclusive as yet, 
but it suggests that the crumbling process 
has begun. The nearest we find to R, E. 
Fenton in connection with this society 
is the name of M. E. Fenner. The 
State of New York isin no special sense its 
custodian, and, of course, is neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly responsible for it 
pecuniarily. There was once a regular 
life insurance company here which made 
a special deposit of reserve with the State 
and thereupon issued registered policies, 
which it advertised as being secured 
‘* like national bank notes”; but the com- 
pany failed, and the State of New York 
as not failed. A certain society, hav- 
ing designated the Massachusetts Com- 
missioner as ‘* attorney to accept service” 
of legal papers in case anybody wished 
te bring suit against it (the law requiring 
it to appoint some person) sought to turn 
the circumstances to account by adver- 
tising that its ‘‘ attorney” was no less a 
person than the Insurance Commissioner 
himself. Such a claim goes well with 
the claim that the State of New York is 
responsible for this one. Any State 
which gives a quasi-indorsement of an 
insurance concern ought to be its pecun- 
iary guarantor in some degree, but this is 
not the fact. Ofcourse it is just as easy 
to claim one thing as another. 





NOTES ON THE FIRE WASTE. 


THE annual fire-tables volume of the 
Chronicle emphasizes the fact that the 
loss in 1889 was greater-than in any year 
since 1871 and 1872. The noteworthy 
fires of 1889 were 17,598, an increase of 
1,579 over 1888. The average loss per 
fire, great and small together, was $6,992 
in 1889; in 1888, $6,922; in 1887, $7,330; in 
1886, $6,760; in 1885, $7,285. The loss on 
the premises where fires originated was 
72.7 millions in 1889, and 78.9 millions in 
1888; by exposure the loss was 50.4 mil- 
lions in 1889, against 31.9 millions in 
1888, showing a remarkably large in- 
crease. 

Every genuine alarm of fire costs the 
people, according to the above figures, 
an average of seven thousand dollars, yet 
such isthe apathy on the subject that 
there is no realization of this fact; if 
property is insured its destruction is 
vaguely and loosely supposed to be 
made good. No particular effort is made 
by public authorities to even ascertain 
the causes of fires, taking the country as 
as awhole. The causes of 8,490 fires in 
1889 were fairly well known; but the re- 
maining 9,108 were either not reported at 
all in respect to origin, or were lamped 
together as ‘‘unknown.” Of the 128 mil- 
lions destroyed in 1899 we have an approx- 
imate idea of what started the destruction 
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of 79.7 millions, altho in that is included 
the great loss (over 50 millions) by expos- 
ure; then of the 72:7 millions destroyed 
on premises where the fires originated, 
specific causes can be assigned for the loss 
of only 29.4, millions, leaving 48,3 mil- 
lions taken off by fires started in some 
unknown ways. As for the known 
causes, the principal are thus stated in the 
order of their rank: incendiarism, defec- 
tive flues, sparks (miscellaneous and loco- 
motive), matches, lamp explosions, stoves, 
spontaneous combustion, lightning, lamp 
and lantern accidents, gas jets, forest and 
prairie fires, Upon these eleven are 
charged 6,228 fires, or 73 per cent. of the 
whole number of fires of known origins; 
the remaining 2,267 fires of known ori- 
gins are divided among 47 lesser causes. 

One of the interesting features of the 
experience of 1889 is the falling off in the 
number of fires attributed to defective 
flues; but it would be premature and un- 
safe to infer from this that there has been 
an improvement in construction; the 
mild weather during the last two winters 
is enough to account for the fact. 

Approximating the immense develop-. 
ment of the use of electric lighting plants, 
the value of property destroyed by fires 
attributed to electricity has risen in four 
years from less than half a million to 
more than five and a half millions. The 
Kingston Street fire, in Boston, November 
28th, 1889, was the first great fire charge- 
able to electric wires. No cause of fires 
is at present receiving more stujy than 
this, and inasmuch as the problem of 
making electricity an efficient and eco- 
nomical servant received consideration 
before that of making it a safe one we 
may expect that safety will be attained 
in course of time. 

Obviously, the first step toward reform- 
ing any evil is to search for its causes. 
Hence it is idle to expect much progress 
in fire prevention until there is moge 8y8- 
tematic and earnest inquiry for the causes 
of fires. Such study ought to be made. 
Every fire, large or small, ought to be 
made the subject of an official inquest, 
and this ought to be provided for hy 
statute. This will be done, but a prelim- 
inary to itis the awakening of a public 
interest in the matter. 

> 

Tue National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has paid during the past year 
eight rewards, amounting to $2,550, and 
secured ten convictions, the average sen- 
tences being six years. In all there have 
been 146 rewards paid and 214 convictions 
since the fund was raised. ‘twelve of the 
criminals received life sentences, and the 
sentences of the others averaged five and 
a half years. 


INSURANCE. 
1851, THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder ona entitled to 
pertwipate iu distributions of surpiu 
ass. non-forteiture applies to il policies, and 
contains the siost liberal features ever betore offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring yuur lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 














ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1890. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1880..........ccccec-ssseesecesesese 1,386,134 87 

Total Marine Premiums,...........+..- 95,502,764 27 

Premiums marked off from Ist te at 

1889, to ist December, 1889........ - $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same 

PCTION,.....s0eecseeesepeceres $2,553,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $705,957 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... 7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 LU 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at..........- sesees 1,074,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills. Receivable eo cece 1,452,960 24 
Cash in Bank.......ceoss sescccsevese cvccee++ 271,811 00 


AMOUNL, 0... 00000 ++ +0000 + $12,107,576 24 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cert'ficates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date ail interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned pr of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the si>.th of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W.H. H. MOORE, © oHAS D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. ¥LOYD-J0 NES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORG c¥ 
WM. STURGIS TAWRENCE TURNURE. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ 1SAAC ELL 
WILLIAM H.WEBB,' THOMAS MAITLAND. 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
JOHN L. RIKER, EOKGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIss, GUSTAV INCK, 
C..A. HAN WILLI BOULTON 
JOHN D. HEWL RUSS H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P- BURDETT. JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘GEORGE W. CAMPBE ‘Ll 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROW 


JOHN D, JONES. Presiden’ — 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
RAVEN 2d Vice-President 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 





SETS, Dec. S88. .. 
PA BI LITIES LSS: --: a STR 388338 72 3 
~~ $2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate ph mium. 

ee Cash distributions are paid upon all 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
pald-u; = | insurance values to which the in- 

sured is ent by the Massachusetts Statute. 
‘amphi ~ Y and values og any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, meerttnee. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer; Jr., Prest. 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
__narantsed Cash Val- 








“(nrestricted residence, 

posnsestabie Policies. 

Definite Contracts 

Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 








OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 





1829 Charter Perpetual. 1890 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


$499,000 00 
1,765,294 71 


su 
970,024 53 
Total Assets, Jan ist, 1890...83,174,357 04 





ppaid Lanees, Dividends, CC. ..000 
/ f | SE eRe 


ICE 
JAS. W. MCALLIS IE, President. 
FR ance TEEL, Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESS UBL W.KA 


Y, 
Arsist. Secretary. 

GENCY. DEPART MEN ae 
GEORGE rs EGER, Manager, Philadelphia, Pa Pa. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, 
Assets over $6,000,000.00. 


This Company makes a specialty of Endowment 
Fisltetee at Urdinary Life Rates. An estate in case 
death ; a maintenance in case of Proionged Life. 
These Endowments never fail to mature withioa the 


estimated oe 

This y excels in rapid increase of busin 
low death tate. ont h interest and large dividends or 
dividend a | licies. Agents wanted where not 
now repr 


Dr. JOHN DA DAVIS, President, 
E. P, MARSHALL, Sec’y. 


Col. J. W. WOO Eastern Departm 
338 nam | Bendis. Phila., Pa. _ 











STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, ~~ 
peeespesecoseteees eeccseees 659. 
*2S08;301 O0 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... “$855,893 46 46 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
gases by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 


“WR YORK OF EI: 188, PSse EE. 














[July 24, 1890. 


The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


LEiquitable | 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- ‘ 
plication. The follow- 


ing are the principal 

items of the account: 

ASSETS, . $107,150,309 I 

LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 

SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 
Income, $30,393,288 ; 

PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 ; 

In 1889. 
New Assurance, $175,264,100 : 


(utstanding Business, ; 
$61,016,660. ; 


T 
Send for Illustra- . 
tions of the Society’s 7 
Twenty-Year Tontine N 
policies, showing at v 
maturity cash surren- te 
der values equal toa ‘ 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with x 
compound interest of fi 
from 3 to 5 per cent. i 
per annum added. 
10 


lhe Free | } 


Tontine 


Policy is a simple 2 
promise to pay, and : 


has xo conditions on 


the back. i 


x 
20 
The Society alsoissuesa ‘ 
Bond os 
under which a safe si 
and profitable invesr- 7 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form | 
of LIFE ASSURANCE | 
extant, 
‘This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash o 
may be extended at wi 
interest. 
Henry B. Hyde, President. N 


J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest. 








July 24, 1890.] 
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CAPITAL STOCK 
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HOME 


Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SEVENTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


$3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks hg $206,204 79 

Cash in hands of Agents and i in course ‘of collection 430,315 25 

Real Estate . 1,350,694 81 

Loans on Stocks ; 369,300 00 

Loans on Bonds and Mortgages ‘ 710,700 00 

Interest due and accrued Ae da” 69,317 74 

Par Value. MarketValue- 

United States Currency . ‘ . 6 per cent. $1,050,000 00 $1,272,700 00 

District of Columbia of 1924 3-65 1,100,000 00 1,353,000 00 
R. Se ioe Erie & West’n R. R. Co. Re-org’d First 

OG, Pes: 200.000 00 224.000 00 

¥ % ‘Chicago &8t. Louis R. R. Co. First Mortgage. 7, = 112,000 00 105,280 00 
Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Registered 

(1000) oe Obi Consplidaied Mortage’ sg 100,000 00 124,750 00 
Valley lway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage 

ld 6 7 Mi — - 100,000 00 104,750 00 

Oe Virginia Railwa 0. irst Mortga 
(19 ai y . we = “ 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Peoria, Decattir & Evansville Railway Co. ‘First ; 
rtgage (Evansville Division) (1920) . 7 " 100,000 00 104,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis _ 

.R. First Consolidated wen (1914) - ” 100,000 00 130,500 00 

Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 
First Mortgage (1910) = = 100,000 00 118,500 00 
West Shore lway First alsin Guaranteed 
(Registered) . ear re 100,000 00 104,500 00 
Albemarle & Chesapeake ‘Canal Co. 1st M’t’ ‘ge ‘c1600) 7 i + 100,000 00 110,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. First 
Mortgage yy —_— . 100,000 00 111,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh h Railway Co. Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900) 7.” +) 75,000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) . -_—* " 50,000 00 60,000 00 
Alabama Central Railroad, ist Mortgage .* 50,000 00 56,750 00 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad First 
Mortgage Registered Bonds (1903) beg - 50,000 00 65,000 00 
Savannah & Western.First Consolidated “Mortgage oo “ 50,000 00 47,000 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Co. General | Mortgage 
Guaranteed (1936) . ~e st 50,000 00 43,750 00 
lowa Central Railway Co. First Mortgag * “ 25,000 00 21,875. 00 
a Madison ond. Indianapolis 3. R. Co. 

First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) ——  o 50,000 00 58.500 00 
Streator, [l).. Aqueduct Co., ‘Ist Mortgage, . oe “- 10,000 00 10,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Company, of Lowa, First 

Consolidated a — saad a  * - 25,000 00 25 375 00 
Mississippi. . .. . 4 oe 20.000 00 20,000 00 
New York City wate et The ¢ 200,000 00 216,000 00 
City of Richessad, Va. . an Ce 3 50,000 00 56,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement ee a5 120,326 29 125,139 34 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City ~~ pilaacmarel “eo " 25,000 00 25,750 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District ; oe . 25.000 00 26,250 00 
Kansas City, Kas., Improvement << *s = 14,500 00 15,225 00 
City of Greeley, Col. x ater . “ ” 25,000 00 25.750 00 

STOCKS 

1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 
Se st ks wr teat) ae of ee 100,000 00 115,000 00 

BT | as Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway "Cu. Preferred . — 50,000 90 47,500 00 
500‘ New York Central& Hudson RiverR.R 100 “ 50,000 00 54,000 00 
400 ‘* fYowa Central Preferred .. 100 ** 40,000 00 11.600 00 
400 “ National Broadway Bank of N. Y., a ae 10,000 00 29,700 00 

200 +“ American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . 100“ 20.000 00 32,400 00 
200 Mercantile National Bank ¢ of N. ‘Yy: 1000 ** 20,000 00 44.000 00 
200 +“ Bank of America, N. 7 3 , ~— 20.000 00 43,400 00 
200.. “* Manhattan Company, N aS © 10,000 00 19,400 00 

—_** oy Exchange oe “Bank 
r é ee 10,000 00 12,700. 00 
20. Chatham National Bank of N. Y. Ss 5,000 00 19,400 00 
200 ,** National Bank of Commerce of N. Y. _: * 20,000 00 41,800 00 
200 “ Nassau Bank Bue 10,000 00 14,000 00 

200‘ National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
of N. Y, me es 3 « 5,000 00 9,500 00 
100 “ Hanover National Bank of N. Y. 10: * 10,000 00 34,500 00 
100 ‘* National Bank of the Republic -_...* 10,000 00 19,200 00 
100 +“ Fourth National — of N. Y 100 ** 10,000 00 16,900 00 
200 +‘* Holland Trust Co. . .. sa 20,000 00 42,000 00 
200 +“ Franklin Trust Co., Brookiyn _..* 20,000 00 42.400 00 
50 “ Metropolitan Trust’ Co 100“ 5,000 00 12,750 00 
45 ‘ Long Island Loan and Trust Co. —_— 4,500 00° 8,100 00 
$8,769,626 93 

LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital . 5 000.000 00 
peer Premium Fund yy 00 
436,237 07 
Sih King Fund . ‘ 31,712 48 
Re-insurance and | Commission on U Uncoilected Premiums 


Rers Surplus 


ISAAC H. PROTRINGH AM, 
Levi P. MORTON 
ENRY A. HUK ’ 
LIAM STURGIS, 
N R. py 
sLIA 
LIAN 
OLIVER 8. 
HENRY M. TABER, 
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DIRECTORS: 


DANIEL A, HEALD, 
DAVID 


WALTER H. LEWIS, 


FRANCIS H. LEGG ETT, 














EC. . 

DGE G. SNOW. JR., 

GEORGE H. HARTFORD, 
HENRY F. NOYES: 





DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE 


AREUNAH M. BUR 
A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand, 
New York, July 8, 1890. 


! Sees, 
+) 
HENRY J. FERRIS 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., { 


| View=Pres’ts. 


Ts, | Assistant Secretaries, 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
Por the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





$136,401,328 02 








Increase in Assets, ° ° e e e e . $10,319,174 46 
OEE Ra ie 
peel lta ade el one 31,119,019 62 
Increase during : A a ait #16,200,608 38 
ninama. >. ss + + es”. $151,608,488 87 
uke te fom, . = i+ +) a. | 5 9865,949/988 98 
untae se wk wl i82,310 
. 7 7 . . . e 23,941 
Policies written in 1389, Mud ia a a a 44,577 
over 1sss, . . . . 7 . . 11,971 

THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage e - «+ $69,361,913 13 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . $50,323,469 81 
‘on . . . . . $9,845,500 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust at interest, - $2,988,632 79 
In Premiums and in transit, ete. $3,881,812 29 





$136,401,328 02 





Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


_ $126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





New York, January 29th, 1890, 


Outstanding, Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,681,420... ...$351,789,285..... .$103,876,178 51 - $4,743,771 
1885..... 46,507,139....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51..... - 5,012,634 
1886..... 56,832,719....... 393,809,203...... 114,181,963 24...... 5,643,568 
1887... ,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 88..... . 6,294,442 
1888... .. 108, 214,261 pecceee 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483... ... 565,949,984, ..... 136,401,328 02...... 9,657,248 





Ourver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smirn, 

RoBertT OLYPHANT, 
Grorce F, Baker, 


Samvuet FE. Sprovits, 
Lucius Rosinson, 


utien T. Davies, 


Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 


GUSTAVUS 8S, WINSTON, M.D. 


ane > A. McCurpy,| Jos. THompson, 
—_ . HoLpen, UDLEY OLCOTT, 
ERMANN C. VON Post, FrepDERIC CROMWELL, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
S. Van Renssevagr Crvcer, 
Cmarces R, HENDERSON, 
Grorce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxuam, 

« Hopart Herrick, 

mu. P. Drxon, 
Rosert A. Grawniss, 
Nicuoras C. Miter, 
Henry H. Rocers, 


ius. W. AvucHincioss, 

HEODORE MorrForp, 
WituiaM Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums, 
Wiriuiam D. Wasnaurn, 
Stuyvesant Fisu, 
Avucustus D, Jumuarp 
Cuarces E, Mirier, 

| James W, Hustrep, 

= - Vice-President. 

WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, od Assistant Actuary. 


- - Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, 


Assistant Cashier. 


SANDS, Casl.ier 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


Mepicat Directors 
WALTER R., GILLETTE, M.D., 


E. J. MARSH, M.D 





J. M. ALLEN,. President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 
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1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
iT Ase t Secretary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


pany. Itis easier to place insurance on 


and 


achieved 
it fills a want oo felt by the insur- 


AG gesiring to re 
are in to ‘on GAPEN per- 
UGtendent of Agencies, at Home Of NE, Biper 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY, 
Continental / Brooklyn, cor.Court and Montazue Sts, 
Buildings. 


and No. 105 Broadway, F. D. 

Reserve for re-insurance.... $2,470,343 24 
Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus 1,471,703 8&9 








Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890 $5,217,773 91 


This Company conducts its business under the Ke- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 





DIRECTORS, 

WM. L. ANDREWS. WM. G. LOW 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MART 
HIRAM BARNEY, CHARD A. Mect iRDY, 
GEORGE B#LISS, RLEXA NDER 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, _ 
HENRY C. BOWEN, ‘WM. M, RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, JOHN L. RIKER. 
JOHN H. EARLE, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
JAMES FRASER. WILLIAM H. SWAN, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. H. HURLBUT THEO. F. VAIL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON J. D. VERMILYE. 
H. H. LAMPORT, JACOB WENDEL‘. 

ad 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 

Sec'y Agency Dept. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING. Aas’? Secv. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 
ilberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY R&R, STOKES, President. 
JACOB 1,1 L. HALSEY. ay Ue Preside nt. 








WEMPL r, 
WAC. RRAZER Sectetary 
a b R., 
FE. L. STABLER, Actuary. tary, 
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x Old and Young. 


THE SUICIDE. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 








VAST was the wealth I carried in life’s 
pack— 

Youth, health, ambition, hope and trust; 
but Time 

And Fate, those robbers fit for any crime, 

Stole all, and left me but the empty sack. 

Before me lay a long and lonely track 

Of darkling hills and barren steeps to 
climb; 

Behind me lay in shadows the sublime 

Lost lands of Love’s delight. Alack! 
Alack! 


Onwearied, and with springing steps elate, 
I had conveyed my wealth along the road. 

‘The empty sack proved now a heavier load. 
I was borne down beneath its worthless 


weight; 

I stumbled on, and knocked at Death’s dark 
gate. 

There was no answer. Stung by sorrows’s 
goad, 


I forced my way into that grim abode, 
And laughed, and flung Life’s empty sack 
to Fate. 


Unknown and uninvited, I passed in 
To that strange land that hangs between 


two goals, 

Round which a dark and solemn river 
rolls— 

More dread its silence than the loud earth’s 
dip. : 

And now, where was the peace I hoped to 
win? 

Black-masted ships slid past me in great 
shoals, 

Their bloody decks thronged with mistaken 
souls, ‘ 

(God puovishes mistakes sometimes like 
sin.) 


Not rest and not oblivion I found. 
My saffering self dweit with me just the 


same; 

Bat bere no sleep was, and no sweet dreams 
came 

To give me respite. Tyrant Death, un- 
crowned 

By my own hand, still King of Terrors, 
frowned 

Upon my shuddering soul, that shrank in 
shame 

Before those eyes where sorrow blent with 
blame, 

And those accusing lips that made no 
sound. 


What gruesome shapes dawned on my 
startled sight! 

What awfal sighs brake on my listening 
ear! 

The anguish of the earth, angmented here 

A thousand-fold, made one continuous 
night. 

The sack [ fluag away in impious spite 

Hung yet uygon me filled, I saw in fear, 

With tears that rained from earth's adja- 
cent sphere, 

And tarned to stones in falling from that 
hight. 


And close about me pressed a grieving 
throng, 

Each with his heavy sack, which bowed 
him so; 

His face was hidden. One of these mourned: 
* Know 

Who enters here but finds the way more long 

To those fair realms where sounds the an- 
gels’ song. 

_ There is no man-made exit out of wo; 

Ye cannot dash the locked door down, and 
go 

To claim thy rightful joy through paths of 
wrong.”’ 


He passed into the shadows dim and gray, 
And left me to pursue my path alone, 
With terror greater than I yet had known. 
Hardon my soul the awful kuowledge lay— 
Death had not ended life nor found God’s 
way; 
But, with my same sad sorrows still my 
own, 
Where by roads led to by-roads, thistle- 
sown, 
i had but wandered off and gone astray. 


With earth still near enough to hear its 
sighs, 
With Heaven afar and Hell but just below, 
Still on and on my lonely soul must zo 
Until [ eara the right to Paradise. 
We cannot force our way into God’s skies, 
Nor rush into the rest we long to know; 
But patiently, with bleeding steps and 
slow, 
Toil on to where selfhood in Godhood dies, 
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THE YOUTHFUL HEROINE OF 
THE SACRED PEPLOS. 


(FRoM THE FRENCH OF JULES LEMAITRE.) 


AT fifteen years of age, Helle, the 
daughter of the great strategos Themis- 
tccles, was lithe as a rush, pale and 
fragile. But her large, limpid eyes re- 
vealed the noble thoughts that struggled 
under her arched brow, and the ardent 
soul that burned in her delicate bosom, 
Her childhood had suffered the loss of 
a mother who, in their insular Grecian 
home, practiced the mysterious rites of a 
worship unknown at Athens, Later, she 
had been instructed by the poet Alschylus, 
her father’s friend, regarding her coun- 
try and its divinities, topics beyond the 
knowledge of the vulgar. She was ex- 
tremely devotional and well-informed; 
her father was her admiration, and she 
loved the country of her birth. 
Moais, daughter of Clinias, a rich 
Athenian, was the friend of Helle. Fair, 
bright, sportive, superficial, her principal 
thought was of diversion and adornment. 
Still, while resembling her so little, the 
daughter of Themistocles loved Mnais 
tenderly. 
Every four years, according to the 
Athenian custom, two young girls of 
good family were designated by the king- 
archon to weave and embroider the peplos 
which was to be offered, on the occasion 
of the grand Panathenaic ceremonies, to 
the divine protectress of the city. The 
maidens took up their abode for six 
months in the house of the Arrephorz on 
the Acropolis. Their raiment consisted 
of a white tunic and a mantle embroider- 
ed with gold. Their food was the nastos, 
the sacred bread made of new wheat 
seasoned with various spices.* 
This year Helle and Mnais were select- 
ed to weave and embellish the peplos of 
Pallas Athene.+ 
Helle was greatly delighted. The love 
and zeal that she was ready to bring to 
the work assured her that, woven by her 
hands, the veil would please the goddess 
and serve as a benign safeguard to the 
city. 
Mnais, however, on learning the news, 
burst into tears. 
*« So,” she moaned, ‘‘ I shall no longer 
dance with my companions, and shall be 
immured within four wails like a prison- 
er:” 
‘*How foolish!” expostulated Clinias. 
‘* How incredible that you should wel- 
come with tears achoice which does so 
much honor to the family.” 
Mnais listened with reluctance, and 
Helle drew her aside. 
‘*Why this grief, my darling Mnais? 
The maiden’s house is nota prison. Jt is 
light and cheerful. It is adorned with 
beautiful pictures and surrounded by a 
tennis court, a terrace and 4 garden. 
From our windows we shall see the Pire- 
us, the blue sea, and the whole city at our 
feet. And we shall riot be alone. T 
priests will be our company, and our pa- 
rents will often come to visit us.” 

**But he, alas! I shall no longer see 
him.” 

** Who ?” inquired Helle, 

** 1 will confide to you a secret—an at- 
tachment toa young man. Our love is 
mutual. That which causes you so much 
joy plunges me into despair.” 

** What is his name ?” 

** T cannot tell you.” 

** Without doubt he is a young man of 
noble race; an adept in speech and in the 
handling of arms.” 





* The celebration of the greater Panathenza, so 
called indistinetion fromthe lesser Panathenie : heid 
every year, occupied several days with games and 
solemnitics, and ended with a ificent pré i 
to the temple of Athena (the Minerva) on the 
Acropolis, where the peplos was deposited. This 
was a covering for the statue in the temple, various- 
ly designated by the archeologists as robe, shawi or 
veil. The age of the maidens, termed arrephori, 
and the time of their separate abode, according to 








thenaic p ion 18 rep d on the frieze of the 
Parthenon. The second of the Athenian archons 


religion. 





New York Crry, 


the authorities, admits of some iatitude. The Pana- 


(king. archon) superintended matters pertaining to 


+ Tho Pallas and Athena are used separately and 
indiscriminately by the later Grecian writers, the 
names are always conjoined in the Homeric poems, 
Pallas Athene, the former expressing the martial 
power of the goddess; and the latter ber protection | in 
of fndustry and the arts ef peace. Snyglish ‘and 
American scholars usually make the distinction in 
the use of the Homeric termination for thé éom- 


‘* He is good-looking and Llove him.” - 
“But,” exclaimed Helle, ** have you so 
weak a heart that you cannot bear a sep- 
aration of a few months? Think of the 
joy of working for the dear country 
whieh nourishes you and him whom you 
love. FX benbe: that thoasands ofgirls 
have sighed to weave the veil of the god- 
dess, and that you are one of the two who 
enjoy se envied an honor.” 

**On!” murmured Mnais, ‘‘ what is it to 
Pallas whether thie-veil be woven by me 
or by another? I am not_ irreligious. 
Why should the goddéss take froth me 
my best treasure ?” 

** Ah, Mnaig! how can you speak thus? 
Thank the goddess, rather; for after you 
have embroidered the veil your friend 
will be proud of you and will love you 
the more.” 

** Alas! I shall roam with him no long- 
er in the groves of myrtles and olean- 
ders,” : 

** True, you will be deprived of that 
satisfaction for a while; but you will be 
the little priestess of the mighty Pallas, 
The citizens will honor you, and you will 
look so pretty decked in the white robe 
with its delicate folds and the golden em- 
broidered mantle that”— 

Mnais broke into laughter in the midst 
of her tears: 

** Well, I consent. 
no lover?” 

**T love Athens,” replied Helle, “‘ and I 
am the maid of Pallas Athene.” 


But you, have you 





Helle and Mnais were installed in the 
retreat of the Arrephore, near the tem- 
ple of Erechtheus.* 
They commenced to weave the veil un- 
der the direction of the sacristan, Theo- 
dorus, a prattling old man, who taught 
them the rites and ceremonies, and every- 
thing relating to the ‘* procession of the 
grand Panathenea. 
He described, too, what he knew of the 
history of the goddess, the miracles due to 
her puissance, the healings, the finding of 
lost treasures, and the saving of tempest- 
tossed ships. 
As he recited the de‘ails, Helle’s eyes 
grew brilliant and the pupils seemed to 
dilate. But Mnais listened with one ear 
and sometimes dozed. 
When the weaving was finished, young 
Phidias, a painter and sculptor, came to 
trace the figures which were to be em- 
broidered on the veil. 
He designed the combat of the Giante, 
and on the pile of their vast overthrown 
bodies, Pallas Athene with threatening 
look, the corners of her mouth drawn 
down and a scowl between her eye- 
brows. 
‘* Ob,” said Helle, ‘‘ it is not thus that 
I see her, but rather serene, with divine 
peace in her eyes, victorious without 
effort and without wrath.” 
Phidias pictured the birth of Athena— 
the cloven skull of Jupiter and the god- 
dess arising in full panoply from the gap- 
ing wound, coming into view lise a 
flower from the cleft of a 10ck. 
‘*On!” exclaimed Helle, ‘‘ this Jupiter 
is asad sight. The gods should not be 
represented in this way; they ought al- 
ways to appear in beauty. The story 
signifies that Palles Athene is the thought 
of Jupiter. I would that she should 
spring from the divine front already re- 
closed.” 
**Cnild,” remarked Phidias, “‘a spirit 
purer than ours dwells within you.” 
He retraced the design and gave to the 
goddess the eyes, the lids, the delicate 
cheeks and mouth of Helle. 
‘- How she resembles you,” whispered 
Mnais to her companion. 
‘*You are roguish,” repiied Helle. 
‘* This young man is too pious to wish to 
lend to a goddess the features of a mor- 
tal.” 
‘ho thus speaking, she blushed a little, 
feeling really a touch of inward satisfac- 
tion.” + 
* Erechtheus, an early and revered King of Athens, 
who decided the dispute between Athena and Posei- 
don (Neptane) for the guardianship of Attica, and 
instituted the procession ef the Panathena, received 
divine honors after his death, and was worshiped 
‘tion with the god 
+ The remarkable conformity of this story to the 


recorded facts of Grecian history and mythology, a 
consistency for which Lemattre is justly distin- 











pound which is followed in this version, 


n to embroider, Helle with 
fervent ‘Botoation Mnais quite negli- 
gently, the latter would tangle 
the threads or mistake the colors, and 
then be vexed at being obliged to com- 
ncé again. 
he young workers were accustomed 
to hum familiar pieces. Helle>sang the 
werses of Tyrteus and Alschylus. Moais 
warbied only love strains, the od¢s’ of 
Simonides and Anacreon, 

It did not escape Helle that Mnais was 
was always thinking of her lover. 





During the hours when they were not 
embroidering they played at tennis in the 
court, or strolled in the garden, or aided 
Theodorus in sweeping the temple. They 
gathered and arranged flowers for renew- 
ing the garlands of the portico. 
Frequently they attended the sacrifices 
which the devatees came to offer. Bas- 
kets of fruits, milk and wine were brought 
—sometimes a kid or a sheep. On such 
o-casions the sacristan was gayer than 
usual, for the skins were his perquisite. 
There were in the temple of Erechtheus, 
which was very old, an olive tree and a 
well. 

The olive tree, covered with light, sil- 
very foliage. whose trunk was black and 
twisted with age, was the one which Pal- 
jas had made spring from the sun bya 
touch of her lance. 

The well had been formed by a stroke of 
Poseidon’s trident. The water was of the 
sea,and on tempestuous days was agitated, 
and roared like the sea itseif. 

Mnais sometimes amused herself by 
casting pebbles into the well that she 
migh" hear the reverberation as they 
struck thesides of the pit. 

‘* What are you doing?” said the dis- 
quieted Helle. ‘* This well is sacred. Take 
care not to irritate the god.”* 





In the temple, also, cakes of flour and 
honey were deposited each month, which 
the great serpent, guardian of the citadel, 
c me to eat. 

No one had ever seen the serpent, but 
he certainly existed, for the cakes which 
were offered for his nourishment always 
disappeared. 

The sacristan, Theodorus, placed fresh 
cakes on the marble altar. 

‘* | have a thought,” said Mnais to her 
friend. ‘* Suppose we come here to see 
the serpent eat,” 

Helle, also curious, consented. 

At night the two companions slipped 
into the temple and waited, concealed be- 
hind a curtain. 

They heard a noise, as of footsteps ap- 
proaching. , 

“‘It is the serpent,” whispered Helle. 
** Come away.” 

‘* Foolishness,” replied Mnais, 
serpents walk ?” 

Theodoius appeared witha lantern. He 
went to the altar, took the cakes, and eat 
them with evident relish, 

Helle rushed from her hiding-place. 

**Oh!” she complained, “I thought 
you so plousand holy. Do you not fear, 
by robbing the god, to bring wo upon 
the city” - 

‘* The serpent is sick,” observed the sac- 
ristan with composure. ‘ He will not 
eatthis month. He made this known to 
me in adream.” 

‘* Perhaps,” insinuated Mnais, ‘* there 
is no serpent.” 

But Helle believed the words of Theo- 
dorus, 

‘* If the serpent no longer wishes our 


oe Do 





subjects, cannot be said to be interrupted by the in- 
troduction of Phidiss, altho the tendency of opinion 
is to assign the birth of the sculptor toa date but 
little prior to the battle of Salamis, which occurred 
B. C. 480. Some have supposed that he was born in 
the latter part of the preceding century, which 
would make his age synchronize with this scene. 
His selection to execute these designs is also consist- 
ent, for Puiny (“Nat. Hist.” 45, 8) states that in early 
life he was a painter. 

* The legend of the dispute between Athena and 
Poseidon is one of the most beautiful in Grecian 
mythology, and shows that it was ‘not altogether “a 
pernicious superstition.” The trident of Poseidon 
dug out the well of »ea-water, symbolizing to the in- 
habitants the advantazes to be obtained, under his 
guidance, on the sea which washed their shores. 
Athens brought the olive tree into existence, and 
thus promised to give fertility to their plains. She 
triumphed. Agriculture prevailed over commerce 
as the chosen avocation, and Athena became the 
patroness of artand industry in the city which re- 
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offerings,” thought she, ‘it is without 
doubt because Mnais is idle and loiters 
while embroidering the veil, or else be- 
cause stones were cast into the sacred 
well” $i 

She perceived that her love for Mnais 
was diminishing. 











The house of the Arrephorz was situ- 
ated at one of the angles of the Acropolis, 
and the maidens could see from their ter- 
race; at a hundred and fifty cubits below 
them, the place where the young men 
came to take exercisein racing, wrestling, 
and at archery. 

Mnais went often to lean over the little 
wall, and Helle felt sure that she longed 
for her former life amid the noise and 
bustle of the city. 

One day He'le saw Mnaisa, who sup- 
posed herself alone, draw a letter from 
her bosom and read with avidity, and 
like one who fears surprise. 

‘* What is that?” asked Helle, approach- 
ing. 

All the flowers of a rose shrub suddenly 
burst into bloom on the cheeks of the 
beautiful Mnais. She tried to conceal the 
letter awkwardly. 

“Give it to me,” demanded Helle, 
gravely. 

Mnais obeyed. It was a note from her 
lover. The missive spoke thus: 

**Aand I too, my well-beloved, am weary 
and languishing. The goddess is cruel to 
snatch you away and prevent my seeing 
your azure eyes and your hair fairer than 
the ripened wheat. Why cannot I, like one 
of my arrows, fly through the air even 
unto you?”’ 

‘- You have written to him then,” ex- 
claimed Helle; and how, by what mes- 
senger, by what artifice,can you corre- 
spond thus? Tell meall. I must know.” 

Mnais burst into tears. 

**Do not scold me, wise HeHe. I will 
confess all, On often looking below I 
finally recognized my lover among the 
young people who play on the square. 
And he, without doubt, recognized me. 
He knows the window of my apartment. 
How, I am not aware. Perhaps he has 
seen me there, when I was lingering at 
sunset. One night—I was, however, 
sleeping well, I assure you—I was awak- 

ened by a whizzing sound. An arrow 
broke against the wall-of my cell. I gath- 
ered the pieces. A letter was attached. 
Is 1t my fault ?” 

‘“* And you wrote him an answer?” 

‘* He would have died if I had not, and 
I do not wish that he should die. He 
pointed out the means of writing hiw. 
It was very simple. :I fastened my let- 
ter to a stone at the end-of a long thread 
and let itdown slowly fromthe top of the 
terrace.” 

“And where did you obtain the 
thread ?” 

** How annoying in you! I took it from 
the basket containing the various-colored 
silks used in embroidering the veil of the 
goddess.” 

‘*Oh, Mnais, what have you-done? To 
please the goddess, there must be a pure 
heart in which dwells aione love for her 
and for our natal country. And not only 
do you fail to keep your heart intact, 
but you use, in the-service of an obnox- 
ious sentiment, articles that belong to 
her. Alas! I fear greatly that she will 
turn from us on your account.” 

** But,” rejoined Mnais, *‘{ love the 
goddess, and she knows it. She will not 
be more irritated than I when I was 
walking in my father’s garden, and a 
bird carried off one of my crewels or a 
thread from my spindle.” 

* You do not comprehend my idea,” 
cried Helle. ‘‘I ought to denounce you 
to the king-archon; but the evil is done. 
I love you still, and Ido not wish to bring 
on you shame or grief. Promise me at 
once to write no naore to that young 
man.” 

**I promise.” 

‘That is not all, You shall not touch 
the veil again. I will embroider it alone.” 

** As it pleases you,” responded Mnais, 
inwardly content to bave nothing more 
to do. 

And on her side Helle rejoiced secretly 
to be henceforth the only worker on the 


sacred peplos, 
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Meanwhile the news came that innu- 
merable vessels of the Persians weré ad- 
vancing on Attica, and that Themistocles 
had been named supreme chief of the 
Grecian army and fleet. 

The strategos came to the house of the 
Arrephoree to bid Helle adieu. 

‘IT set out, my daughter, and I know 
not whether the gods will accord me the 
victory, or even whether I shall return.” 

Helle beamed with joy and pride. 

‘* Yes, dear Father, you will be the 
vanquisher and will re-enter the city. It 
seems to me that this depends in some 
way on me, and that my hands, so frail, 
hold, with the sacred peplos, the destiny 
of the country, and that the zeal I shall 
use in embroidering the divine figures 
will appease the winds yonder on the 
blue cea, and by the grace of Athena will 
render essier and more fortunate the 
handling of the ships,” 

From thatday Helle wrought with such 
ardor and desire and grew se pale that it 
seemed as if a portion of her soul passed 
with each stitch of the embroidery. 

Mnais, idle, slept almost from morning 
to night, and her fresh beauty began to 
fade. 





One night Helle heard footsteps, then 
voices, on the terrace. She rose, and by 
the light of the moon saw Mnais leaning 
on the little-wall, and at a few cubits be- 
low her a man clinging to the bushes and 
points of rock, 

Helle gathered stones, mounted the 
wall, and standing erect, increased in ap- 
parent size by her white robe and the 
nocturnal light, cast the stones on the 
man, who rolled over the rocks and 
shrubs, 

Mnais uttered a cry: 

‘** For my sake do not kill him.” 

** Cease, deceitful girl. What! at the 
very hour when the city is in danger and 
our fathers and brothers are offering their 
blood, you, an Athenian, daughter of an 
Athenian— But, as I think of it, why is 
not your lover with them yonder? Is he 
a coward? Has he deserted from the 
army? or did he conceal himself when the 
others set out?” 

‘* He had no cause,” answered Mnais; 
** for he is the son of an aliensettled in the 
city.” 

‘*Oh!” cried Helle, in terror, conceal- 
ing her face in her hands. 

On raising her head, she placed her 
hands on the shoulders of Mnais, and 
gazed in her eyes; 

**Listen; if misfortune happens to 
Athens, fear for yourself.” 





Helle returned to herchamber and of- 
fered this prayer: 

**O Goddess, altho my father is to be 
compared for courage with t.e ancient 
heroes, altho all those who are at Salamis 
are spurred by noble motives and are 
ready to die, altho my care is only for 
you and the city which is dear to you, l 
tremble lest the fault of Mnais should 
kindle your resentment against us. Often 
have the gods made all the inhabitants of 
a city expiate the crime of one alone, to 
teach the lesson that we depend upon one 
another, and that the virtue of each is 
the concern of all. For that very reason 
grant that the failing of a weak and sin- 
ful heart be effaced by the sacrifice of a 
better and stronger one. Thus, Goddess, 
I offer you my life in expiation. Take 
me! Take me! I am already so frail and 
feeble that I can die without regret. I 
should take flight to you as easily as a 
leaf is detached by the slightest breeze 
when the sap has failed and the sun has 
scorched it. Cnild that I am, the sun of 
a great love has devoured me. It was 
not the love of man; you know it, nor of 
any creature assigned to death. I love 
only that which will endure forever, I 
love you, O Goddess, because you are 
intelligence, virtue, harmony. And I 
love Athens because it is the city you 
have chosen, in order to fashion here by 
degrees an exemplar of life and human 
society conformed to the divine will. 
May 1 by my ardor and death, by the em- 
ulation that memory will quicken, aid 
your designs, O virgin! Iam yours, and 
I shall die content, I shall die that 





Athens may triumph, and it is you who 





will call me. Take me, give us the vic- 
tory, and let me spare Mnais!” 





The next day Helle worked on the veil, 
and Mnais wept in a corner. Suddenly 
the eacristan ‘entered and shouted: 

. ** Bad news; the first line of our ves- 


sels was broken at the outset of the bat- | 


tle, and our defeat is assured.” 

Helle stood up, paler yet than usual, 
remained motionless for a moment, then, 
taking Mnais by the arm: 

** Come,” exclaimed she. 

Mnais resigned herself. Helle hurried 
her to the temple of Pailas Athene before 
the statue venerated by all, and, with her 
strength increased tenfold by her re- 
sentment, compelied her beautiful com- 
panion to fall upon her knees. 

Seizing Mnais by the hair, she drew a 
poniard from her bosom, 

All was done so quickly that Mnais had 
not time for defense. 

** And now die,” muttered Helle. 

Already had she raised her arm when 
the clang of trumpets and peans of 
triumph ascended to the temple. 

Theodorus entered, vociferating: 

‘* They deceived me. The Persians are 
in flight. Victory! victory!” 

Helle dropped the poniard and over- 
come with joy, fell fainting on the pave- 
ment.* 





A month later the festival of the grand 
Panathenza was celebrated. 

In the widst of the procession, stretched 
upon a small gilded galley, which was 
drawn by six of the most illustrious citi- 
zens, sparkled the peplos covered with 
figures ingeniously wrought. 

Behind it advanced two young girls; 
Mnais radiant, sportive, and without care, 
for her lover had escaped from the fall 
with a few scratches, ‘elle could scarce- 
ly sustain herself, pale, mortally pale, 
from her efforts in working the sacred 
peplos. 

When the temple of Pallas Athene was 
reached, Helle took the vail in her deli- 
cate hands, and in a transport of love, in 
which her whole soul was exhaled, depos- 
ited the splendid fabric at the feet of the 
goddess. 

Her strength gave way; she slipped 
upon her knees and fell backward in the 
folds of the peplos. Pallas had heard her 
prayer. 





TWO LIVES. 
BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


I sAW the slave bound to the wheel, 

Deep scarred with wounds time could not 
heal. 

Each morning brought the weary round; 

Night came, but rest was never found. 

The Future was unknown to him, 

The Present was a specter grim; 

And [ feit glad that I could say 

“Thank God, Life cannot last alway.’ 


1 saw the lover fondly dream; 

His face had caught the golden gleam 
Of Love, that comes to spirits pure, 
With strength to suffer and endure. 
And tho the sun above shone not, 
Day everlasting was his lot; 

Which seeing, I was torced to pray: 
**Good God, cannot Life last alway?’’ 


Through the world’s busy rush and strife 
There came a voice: ** The slave is Life, 
He from his bondage will be free, 
But Love is immortality. 

NEw YoOrK City. 


HOW BUTTONS RAN WITH TUB 
NINE. 


BY EDITH ROBINSON, 








ONLY boys and girls went to the school 
who lived in beautiful houses and hada 
carriage or a servant sent for them in 





* The naval victory of the Greeks over the Per- 
siaps at Salamis, and their final success on the 
plains of Plateea the following year, were followed 
by the most glurious era of Grecian art. About forty 
years later Phidias completed his great work on the 
Acropolis. The old statue of Atheaa gave place to 
one covered with ivory and gold from the artist’s 
own hand, and the former temple was replaced by 
the Parthenon, “the most perfect work of human 
art,” in some of whose sculptured adornments our 
own eyes can see the work of Phidias and his schol- 
ars. The editice, which in a later age became a Chris- 
tian church, was respected by warriors and con- 
querors, and remained comparatively uninjured 
until the Venetian assault on Athens, in Ié7, when a 
bomb accidentally blew up a powder magazine of the 
Turks and destroyed a portion of the structure. The 
remains of the sculptures, known as “the Elgin 
marbles,” are the priceless treasure of the British 
Museum, and the most valuable relic of ancient art, 


| case of a storm, They had soft voices 
and gentle manners, and nothing to 

think about but to learn their leseons in 

school and have a good time the rest of 

_the day. Buttons lived in a tenement- 
| house, and had not money to spare for 
| even a borse-car ride. 

He had been busy for the past hour in 
| opening the door for the nurses and foot- 
men who came with waterproofs and 

umbrellas, sent by anxious thought that 
| the children should be shielded from the 
_ now driving storm. His place was in the 
hall where he wore the polisu off the 
| rungs of the chair by sitting in a wedita- 
tive attitude with his knees on a level 
with his chin. The children looked at 
him sometimes. as they filed down the 
stairs, but not often. He was merely a 
part of the hall furniture to them, ex- 
, cept, perhaps, to one little girl who al- 
) ways greeted him. 

Sometimes it occurred to him, vaguely, 
that it would be pleasant to be one of the 
scholars instead of the errand boy of the 
school; but for the most part his face, as 
vacant as that of the clock in the corner, 
expressed the state of his mind. What 
interested him the most in the school 
was the gymnasium. There was the 
marching, and the _ exercises with 
dumb-bells, and the performance on 
the trapeze, where the children turned 
somersaults, and the horizontal ladder, 
along which they swung themselves 
hand over hand, Buttons stole a glance 
in at the gymnasium whenever a class 
was exercising. 

Perbaps his interest was increased by 
the fact that there was mingled with it a 
strain of unconscious contempt. He 
could do all that they did, and more, hav- 
ing gained his proficiency on what he was 
wont to term, in his thoughts, as ‘the 
real thing,” namely, ‘: Engine-house 
Number Nine,” to which his father was 
attached. The men on duty did not wait 
for stairs when the alarm sounded. They 
slid down on a pole from the upper floor, 
the harness dropped on to the horses’ 
backs, the men were in their places, and 
in tifty seconds ‘‘ Davenport Nine” was 
rattling out of the engine-house. But- 
tons could ‘‘shin” up the pole as well as 
siide down, and thought nothing of pull- 
ing himself up a ladder. Sometimes, too, 
he felt a contemptuous pity for the boys 
who came down-stairs in that orderly 
file. Why didn’t they slide down the 
banisters ? 

The door of the room to which he had 
just been sent with a message war partly 
open, and he waited on the tbreshold till 
one of the children should have finished 
reciting her history lesson. 

She was a pretty little girl, with fair 
hair and an intelligent face. The chil- 
dren called her Dorothy. Buttons did not 
know her last name; but even if he had, 
he would not have known that it was one 
famous as far back as New England had 
any history. That men of that name bad 
fought her battles and made speeches in 
legislature, and that one had even been 
Piesident of the United States. 

Bat what gave the littie girl’s name its 
brightest halo was the fact that a famous 
port had written verees about the great- 
great-grandmother for whom little Doro- 
thy was named, which everybody had read 
and loved because they were the expres- 
sion of a poet’s heart. Dorothy liked her 
name, not because it meant wealth and 
station, but because she had learned, in 
her very cradle it seemed, the poem that 
had made Great-great-grandmamma Dor- 
othy known to all the world. {n the 
child’s vivid imagination, she felt as tho 
the poem belonged to her more than to 
any one else and that she must be as 
lovely and as gentle as was her great- 
great-grandmamma or else had no right 
to be called by hername. She felt sure 
that the Dorothy of the poem would have 
said ‘‘ Good-morning ” and ‘ Good-by,” 
to a lonesome-looking boy who sat in 
the ball all day. 

She had just reached the concluding 
lines of her recitation. 

‘The soldiers were about to retreat, 
panic-stricken, when they saw the gene- 
raffall, He had been struck on the head 
by a musket-ball, But he arose ou one 
knee and cried; ‘Oarry me into the fort! 
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For should the wound be mortal I will 
die at the head of the column!’ And so 
they marched on and the British were 
defeated.” 

She paused, and then added with a little 
triumphant ring in her clear, deliberate 
tones: 

‘* That was my great-great-grandpapa,” 
and slipped into her seat with a feeling 
that she had a family interest in that bat- 
tle, 

But Buttons had not. Buttons did not 
care whether the battle was lost or won. 
What was the story of a brave man, ora 
poem about a lovely woman to him? 
What personal stake had he in such mat- 
ters? He had listened chicfly because he 
rather liked that littie girl. She was the 
only child in the school whose name he 
had ever taken the trouble to notice or re- 
member. , 

He gave his message to the teacher, 
and, restraining the ever-present tem pta- 
tion to slide down the banisters, resumed 
his seat in the hall again, in his usual atti- 
tude of a meditative stork, and, because 
there was nothing else to think about, his 
mind dwelt upon what ‘* my great-great- 
grandpapa” had done, on that dark night 
over one hundred years ago. 

When he reached home his mother met 
him with a long face. 

‘Your father’s been took with the 
‘grip,’” said she; ‘‘and the doctor said 
as how he mustn’t leave his bed, or he'll 
have ammonia.” 

Buttons looked into the bedroom, where 
his father lay in evident pain. 

**Don’t you go and get sick, added his 
mother, reproachfully. ‘I’ve enough to 
do to look out for one.” 

It was at eight o’clock that night that 
there sounded an alarm of fire. Buttons 
was instantly on the alert. The warning 
strokes located it at some distance from 
“our box.” After an interval they 
sounded again. One of the windows in 
the b2droom had been opened, despite 
the furious wind and cutting sleet with- 
out. 

Again the bells rang out, but they did 
not call the same number. It was the 
general alarm. Regardless of danger the 
sick man had risen in his bed and was 
reaching for his clothes. 

“It’s the worst possible night for a 
fire!” said he, excitedly; and half the 
force is down with the ‘grip’ !’’ He made 
an effort to stand; but his legs tottered 
beneath him, and he sank back with a 
groan. 

The light in the western sky had grown 
perceptibly brighter. The general alarm 
was sounding again. The street below 
was crowded with people hastening in 
the direction of the blaze. Buttons was 
half-way to the door as the alarm sound- 
ed that meant that engines had been sent 
for from all the neighboring towns. 

‘I’m going with ‘the tub,’” said he. 
‘Tl take your place, Father.” 

** What could you do? And the machine 
has gone already.” 

**T can find her.” 

Find ‘“*Tub Nine,” indeed! He could 
have found her in the dark, amid all the 
other engines. Without waiting for 
further words, he had darted down the 
stairs and joined the crowd without. 

He wriggled and pushed and elbowed, 
and darted under people’s arms in the 
ever-thickening throng. As he drew 
nearer the fire, the side-walks and streets 
were filled with a densely packed mass, 
with space only in the middle of the 
street for the engines that now and again 
dashed along. The piercing gale was un- 
heeded, despite the heat from the burn- 
ing buildings, outside the rope that the 


armed police had drawn to keep the, 


crowd at a distance, the cold was intenae. 
Even inside the cordon, the firemen could 
be seen with mailed coats and icicles de- 
pending.from their hat-rims where the 
water from the hose had spattered them. 

Buttons had reached the cordon. 

** Back!” The policeman had raised his 
billy. 

‘** ’m on Tub Nine.” 

The policeman looked at the puny fig- 
ure before him and laughed. He turned 


to force back the surging crowd, and 


Buttons, slipping beneath the rope, darted 
forward to where the engines stood. He 
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had run against a young man with a note- 
book in his hand. 

**Where’s Davenport Nine?” he panted. 

** How came you here ?” queried the re- 
porter, calmly. 

** Trun with the machine.” 

The young man laughed, added a few 
more dots and dashes to his book, and 
said: 

** Come along, Captain.” 

** How did it catch ?” 

** Electric wire.” 

As tho to confirm his words, the life- 
less body of a horse lay by the sidewalk. 
* It was like a battle,” thought Battons. 
‘Telephone wire struck him,” com- 
mented the reporter, 

** Davenport Nine” was in front of the 
building iv a lower story of which the fire 
had broken out. The seventh and upper 
story was occupied by two large rooms, 
in one of which girls were employed in 
doing up the goods and pasting on labels. 
The other room, across a narrow entry, 
was devoted to storage purposes. The 
goods consisted of fire-works of every 
description. Now was the busy season, 
in preparation for the Fourth of July and 
the pyrotechnic displays at the summer 
gardens. Eight or ten engines were 
drawn up before this building—the focus 
of the danger—and the hose was playing 
steadily in at the windows; but the prog- 
ress of the fire was not perceptibly 
checked. Despite the intense heat, the 
water as soon as it touched the building, 
was changed to ice. The driving sleet 
seemed only to urge the flames to a fiercer 
blaze. 

The dreaded catastrophe had come. 

The first warning was a single rocket 
shooting farintothesky. Before thought 
could be formed, there was a shower of 
meteor-like lines of light, darting up- 
ward and in long, slanting lines across 
the street, falling in stars and sparks 
upon the roofs of the neighboring houses. 
Was tbe fire that had laid the city low 
eighteen years before to be repeated? 

The brilliant light was cast far into the 
country, as from a gigantic e¢rater a 
stream of colored flames belched upward. 
Blue and green and crimson cast strange 
lights upon men’s faces, and made eveu 
the boldest turn to his neighbor with a 
sinking heart and an awful, unreasoning 
fear. 

On the crowd beyond the lines there 
had fallen a silence, broken by a shriek 
from some swooning woman. Above the 
noise of the engines was heard the crack- 
ling of the rockets and catherine-wheels 
overhead, with an undertone of dull re- 
ports that meant fire-crackers, 

What was that—a whisper about gun- 
powder? 

A group had gathered about a young 
girl, sacquele:s and hatless. Her words 
were almost lost in hér sobs and the chat- 
tering of her teeth. 

‘*Me—an’—Liz wuz chums. We've 
had to work till nine o’clock lately, and 
when it got to be six we’d push the hands 
back—an’—an’—make b’b’lieve it wuz— 
wuz only—three. Liz got up—on—the 
chair an’—wuz—a-reachin’ up—to the 
hands 'o’ the clock—when—3some—some- 
body éalled ‘ Fire!’ 

‘* We ran—an’—an’ some ‘un knocked 
the chair over. We got down-stairs, 
through the smoke an’ out-o’-doors, an’— 
an’ wuz scared, an’—an’—” 

She had ended in a wild burst of cry- 
ing. Ata call from the Captain, the men 
turnedaway. There was no time to give 
to an hysterical girl. 

The reporter had placed a hand on her 
shoulder. 

‘* Where is Liz?” he asked. 

‘‘She’s up—there?” gasped the girl, 
flinging herarm wildly toward the blaz- 
ing building. 

Nothing could be done. Somebody in 
authority had said it. There was no lack 
of brave men there; but with such scant 
hope of saving a life, probably indeed, 
already extinct, was it not madness to 
risk one’s own? 

‘*Nouse, The inside of the building is 
nearly gutted.” It was the Captain of 
‘*Davenport Nine” that spoke, in reply 
to a boyish voice that had said: 

“Till go.” 

* Fall back,” 





**T’ll go,” repeated Buttons; ‘‘I can get 
*round quicker than the men.” 

As on the battle-field, decision must be 
instantaneous, action a part of resolve. 
Life was risked too often among these 
men to cause more than an exclamation 
as aladder was placed against the build- 
ing and a figure was seen creeping slowly 
upward. 

The fiery shower fell around the boy, 
lighting the dense smoke that poured 
from every window, like a fiery halo, 
through which his figure emerged again 
and again as another story was gained. 
Three, four windows had been passed, he 
had reached the seventh. 

Buttons dropped to the floor. About 
the walls within, through cracks or 
yawning gaps in the floor, the flames 
were curling or belching forth in a sud- 
den volume. A part of the division wall 
had fallen in. How long would the re- 
mainder stand against that fiery hail? 

The noise of the engines, the tumult of 
the crowd and the whistling and howling 
of the wind mingled with the pandemo- 
nium yonder, ‘ Theclock was in the cen- 
ter of the right-hand wall,” he repeated 
mechanically. 

Dropping on his hands and knees and 
keeping his head close to the floor, he 
crept across the scorching boards. With 
every difficult breath his lungs seemed 
seared. “ 

What was it that had been said about 
gunpowder ? 

Could any battle, indeed, be compared 
to this? Oh, for one breath of air! His 
hands, groping on either side, had at last 
touched an overturned chair and then 
something that feltlikea girl’s gown. 

The accident that had stunned her may 
have saved her too; for the smoke, even 
close to the floor must have suffocated 
her long ere this, had it not been for the 
syncope in which she lay. Buttons had 
grasped one arm. 

At any moment, the partition wall, 
‘* fire-proof” tho it was, might yield. 
There was notime for caution. A desper- 
ate rush with his burden in his arms and 
nearly stifled with the noxious fumes of 
the chemicals, he had gained the window. 
His senses were leaving him. He was 
in the thick of the battle. His men were 
pressing around him. An incessant roar 
of musketry, the whizz of bullets, the 
blinding glare of the flash of myriads of 
fire-arms filled the air. 

A ball had struck him in the temple. 

What pain, what blinding, zigzag lines 
of light were inside his brain! No matter. 

‘* Carry me into the fort!” 

He had uttered the words aloud. The 
sound reached his consciousness, and he 
struggled painfully to awake from the 
nightmare: What was that about cannon 
—no, gunpowder? 

The scene had cleared. 

With a desperate effort he swung him- 
self to the window-sill. There was a 
crash anda brighter glare. The floor had 
fallen in. 

Quick, the ladder! 

It was gone. 

Which should it be, the fathomless 
depths of fire ou the one side, or the 
pavement on the other? 

The smoke was blown aside. The lad- 
der had been replaced a few feet farther 
along on the left. The flames, pouring 
from the windows below, had made de- 
scent in a direct line impossible. Be- 
neath the window, the roof sloped to a 
stone coping eight inches wide. By 
reaching this shelf and keeping his head 
from reeling, there lay the one slender 
chance of life. But with his burden, was 
not such a feat an impossibility? 

The desire for life was upon him. His 
grasp relaxed. The gir!l’s hair touched his 
fingers. What was there in the contact 
that made his arms close again about the 
unconscious figure? 

He had slid to the coping, one arm 
grasping the girl, while with the other he 
pressed against the roof. He did not 
know how terribly the hot copper-plates 
-were burning him. With every nerve 
strained to the uttermost, he slowly 
raised himself, He was standing upon 
the narrow shelf, slippery with ice, be- 
neath its coating of cinders. : 


One step, another. He had almost: 
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reached the ladder. A wild desire to 
hasten the end, be it what it might, pos- 
sessed him, He must run those last few 
steps. Nay, he must jump into the depths 
below. 

He shut his eyes, All the strength of his 
nature fought, not with fear—that was re- 
placed by a strange exhilaration, a fierce 
exaltation—but with the desire to fling 
himself headlong. 

One—two—three. 

He had reached the ladder. 








It was some weeks before Buttons was 
in his accustomed place at school. There 
was ascar upon one cheek, and the doc- 
tor said that he would never fully recover 
the use of bis left arm. The children had 
heard the story of that stormy night, and 
many of them questioned bim eagerly 
about it. Among them wasa little girl 
with fair, shining hair. 

** Weren’t you ’fraid?” she asked. 

‘‘Some,” answered Buttons, diffidently. 

‘* Did the girl get well?” 

‘She'll be out of the hospital next 
week,” 

The child leoked at Buttons thoughtf ul- 
ly from head to foot. Then, in her de- 
liberate tones: 

‘“‘It was like my great-great-grand- 
papa,”’ said she. 

BosTon, MASS. 
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FLOWER OF THE ROSE. 
BY LOUIS NORMAN. 


Fak in the North by the blue sea there 
is a garden of roses and apples and corn. 

Over itin July bends the clear drenched 
heaven, while up behind the horizon bar 
of Blomidon slowly the white clouds 
build and unbuild the hours away. 

But the same year and the same sun 
ripen no apples norcorn within the walls 
of the stone furnace of Printing House 
Square. Only at noon under the stifling 
shade of listless trees, the benches are 
full. The weary heads fall forward in 
no refreshing sleep; and the hands so 
tired of fruitless striving lie open for a 
little while unloosened from their hold. 

Gritty with footworn dust of endless 
hither,and thither, going and returning 
not, the flags are pitiless as the floor of the 
weaving house of time. 

While here above the street in the dark - 
ened office, the messenger has thrown 
from his back the bag of mail to empty 





‘| it upon the table; and a little box bearing 


the Queenshead stamp has reached its 
journey’s end. 

They are roses, spent and wilted. And 
as I draw them out of the wrapping the 
flakey petals fall away and strew the 
window-sill with a crimson ruin. 

So over them all day the niggard breeze 
comes in with the spilt scent from their 
core, like a sordid Eastern water-carrier 
doling out from dusty skins the sweet 
water of cool wells. 

And below the iron hoofs upon the 
granite paving make no such cruel noise 
as yesterday. For the unknown spirit of 
eager quest that drives this hand across 
the toiling hot unfagging hours, is not 
wholly here; but with its dream is home- 
ward gone to that Canadian land, to the 
vision of little Nancie standing among the 
royal flowers. 

Soon there the corn will be rustling 
ripe, playing at hide and seek with itself 
in the twilight; and by and by the apples 
will redden and drop. But to-day the 
Northern summer is basking deep and far 
and wide above it, and swallows spring 
their curves across the windless blue. 

Nancie’s eyes travel down across the 
miles of Grand Pré, where the slow oxen 
put their heads to the yoke of the hay 
harvest, across the wandering lines of 
dike, across the waves of Minas with the 
sunshine of myriad mornings glittering on 
their floor, out to the fir-dark long foreland 
of Blomidon, eastward and northward, 
where up behind that weather barrier 
slowly the white clouds are building and 
unbuilding the hours away. 

New YorK Cry. 
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A HEAD line in our morning contem- 
porary, “edited by old soldiers,’ reads: 
‘One More Veteran Less.”? The writer 

ibly meant to say: ‘‘ One Less Veteran 
ore.”’—Madison Journal (Wis.). 
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WHERE there’s a Will there’s a Billy. 
—The Midsummer Puck. 


..The man with a long head rarely pur- 
sues a headlong course.—Terre Haute Ex- 
press. 








Why is it that the bluot man generally 
says the most sharp thing )—Milwaukee 
Wisconsin. 


..No matter how breezy an article may 
be it will generally make somebody hot,— 
Oi City Derrick. 


..The man who keeps still when he 
hasn’t anything to say is a public benefac- 
tor.—Somerville Journal. 


.. Plenty of sleep is conducive to beauty. 
Even a garment looks worn when it loses 
its nap.— Binghamton Republic. 


..“* Thomas, what is ophthalmia?”’ ask- 
ed Speaker Reed’s wife. ‘I don’t know,” 
replied the Speaker; “‘ but the eyes have it.’’ 
—Life. 


..“*Why is it life doesn’t pay better, 
Forester?” ‘‘{ don’t knew, Lancaster; per- 
haps it is because life is short.”—New York 
World. 


. A woman knows when she is sure of 
receiving sympathy. When she recovers 
from a faint she comes to herself.— Boston 
Transcript. * 


..“‘A man’s definition of a flirt varies 
widely according to whether or not she 
shows a disposition to flirt with him.—Sum- 
erville Journal. 


.-“* Hay fever,” said the Moderator, at 
the [uftuenza Convention, ‘‘ may be likened 
toa tie vote.”” ‘“‘Hear, hear!” cried the 
audience. ‘* The eyesand nose both appear 
to have it.”"—Brooklyn Life. 


---Mrs. Bingo: ‘Do you notice, dear, 
how pale and delicate our Harry is getting 
to be. He needs more exercise, I think.” 
Mr; Bingo: “Then we had better pack bim 
off to college at once.” —Ez, 


Easterner: “Il see it stated that Tulare 
Lake, in California, has increased miles 
in width and length this year.”’ Cualifor- 
nian: ‘“Shouldn’t wonder. California is 
growing right along.’’—New York Weekly. 


.. This life is but adreary dream, 
With troubles and misfits: 
And the largest, ripest cherries 
Always have the biggest pits, 
—Binghamton Republican. 


.. Uncle Abner (entering): ‘‘ Say, is this 
a barber shop? The Artist: ‘‘ Naw; it’s a 
tonsorial studio.”’ Uncle Abner: ** Studio, 
eh? Wa-al,if you’re only studyin’ I'll go 
further. | want a man that knows the 
trade!”’—The Midsummer Puck. 


aoa Judkins (to Black, who is preparing 
for a continental trip): “‘How do you get 
on wiih your languages, old fellow” 
Blaek: “‘ Capitally. Why, [I’ve got on so 
now [I can think in French.’’ ‘* Well that’s 
a blessing, for it’s more than you could 
ever do in English.’’—Ally Sloper’s. 


..“‘Here! You! Thingumm! Whats- 
your-name! What under the sun are you 
doing with the lawn mower?” ‘“Larn 
mower, is it? Suro, an’ O.’mthryin’ to use 
the schwaper, mum, as ye tould me. It’s 
none too aisy wid de carpit, mum: but it’s 
fareful job wid de trimmins uv de roog.’”’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


....Mrs Ponsonby: ‘“‘Why don’t you 
take your after-dinner nap, now, John?” Mr. 
Ponsonby: “‘Ido.”’ “ Where, [should like to 
know ? You rush right away after dinner 
every day.” ‘“ Well, I take it in the store. 
You see, I haven’t been advertising this 
sumwer, and it’s ever so much quieter 
down there.”—New Haven News. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 

*O00 

o*0o00 

00+*«0 

0o0O0O* 
*oO00 
o*«00 
00o*0 
v00* 


1, Across: The top, gone by; 2, the quali- 
ty of a voice; 3, in the heavens; 4, a politi- 
cal party. 

Second square: 1, An animal (phonetic): 
2, a solemn declaration; 3, a man’s name; 
4, covering of the foot. 

The diagonal of both—dear to girlhood. 
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THE AUTHORS UNITE IN ACROSTIC FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Since brevity is the soul of wit, and tedious- 
ness the limbs and outward flourishes, 
I will be brief.—SHAKESPEARE. 

Use the means and God will give the bless- 
ing. It’s good to dread the worst; the 
best will be the welcomer.—PROVERBS. 

Beauty is a just accord avd mutual har- 
mony of the members, animated by a 
healthful constitution.—DRYDEN. 

Sufferings borne with patience satisfy for 
sin, and add new gems to the crown of 
glory.—BURKE. 

Thildren of wealth or want, to each is given 
one spot of green and all the blue of 
heaven.—O, W. HOLMEs. 

Repentance so altereth and. changeth a 
man, be he ever so defiled, that it mak- 
eth him pure and clean.—WHITGIFT. 

It seems to be in the power of a reasonable 
clergyman to make the most ignorant 
man comprehend his duty.—Swirt. 

Burns o’er the plow sung sweet his wood- 
notes wild; and richest Shakespeare 
was a poor man’s child. —E. ELuiorr. 

Every Christian is endowed with a power 
whereby he is enabled to resist and con- 
quer temptation.—SouTH. 


False men are not to be taken into confi- 
dence, nor fearful men into a post that 
requires resolution.—L’ ESTRANGE. 

Our doubts are traitors, and make us lose 
the good we oft might win by fearing to 
attempt.—SHAKESPEARE, 

Reason is always striving and always ata 
loss while it is exercised about that 
which is not its proper object.—Dry- 
DEN. 


Temperance gives Nature her full play 
and enables her to exert herself in all 
ber force and vigor.— ADDISON. 

How many bitter thoughts does the in- 
nocent man avoid! serenity avd cheer- 
fullness are his portion.—PALEY. 

Envy. like a cold poison, numbs and stu- 

pefies; and conscious of its own impor 
tease folds its arms in despair.-CoLLIEr. 


If there be a crime of deeper dye than all 
the guilty train of human vices, ’tis in- 
gratitude.— BROOKE. 

No soul cau soar too loftily whose aim is 
God-given truth and brother-love of 
mav.—J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Derision is never so agonizing as when it 
pounces on the warderings of mis- 
gnided sensibility.—LORD JEFFREY. 

Eloquence comes, if it comes at all, like 
the outbreaking of a fountain from the 
earth —WEBSTER. 

Perseverance wins each god-like act, 
and plucks success e’en from the spear- 
proof crest of rugged danger.—Howarp. 

Every man is the maker of his own for- 

tune, and must be in some measure the 

trumpet of his fame.— URYDEN. 

liberal man would ever impute a 
charge of unsteadivess to another for 
having changed bis opivion.—CIcERo. 

Despair is the thougbt of tbe unattain- 
ableness of any good, producing uneasi- 
ness,.sometimes rest and indolency.— 
LOCKE. 

Education begins the gentlemen, but 
reading, good comnany and reflection 
must finish him.—LOockKr. 

Nothing is so hard for those who abound 
in riches, as to conceivehow others can 
be in want.—SWIFT. 

Temperance gives Nature her full. play 
and enabies her to exert herself in all 
her force and ain we 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 17Tu. 





HIDDEN RIVERS. 

1, Ural; 2, Muskingum; 3, Hudson; 4, 
Congo; 5, Nile; 6, Niger; 7, Orange; 8, 
Missouri; 9, Ebro; 10, Seine; 11, Kentucky. 

NOTED MEN BURIED. 


1, Burns; 2, Scott; 8, Homer; 4, Keats; 5, 
Dante; 6, Paton; 7 7, Bache. 


SQUARE WORDS IN DIAMONDS. 


w 
B AD 
Wa PER 
DEN 
R 
MAT 
RATES 
2 8 .A 
Ss 


TWO WORDS CONJOINED. 
1, Car-boy; 2, par-don; 3, mar gip; 4, 
bar-ley; 5, ear-wig; 6, war den; 7, tar-tan. 


WALL PAPER 
BARCAINS! 


We will guarantee all these clean new goods just 
made, and full a yards to the roll. 
as Sra. rell Wh'te back Paper. ate 6c, 


- ote 
il Embossed Gilt Pa » Ste 5c. 
4to is inches paper and $c: 


mie without Gilt, 2 te 9 inches Ic. per 
Send 4c. in stamps for samahes of the best and 
greatest bargains in the country. 
EF. H. CADY. 


305 HIGH STREST 
Mention this paper. Providence, R.I. 


Appear to ie best aa- 
shod in 
dftting shoes. —_ 
fren 
if such shoes can be obtained at ssoderanan ‘cost, & nd 
— pedrese to us Es’ Bourn? of F. 


8s 
ade in all styles. 
AMPHLET OF COMIO ILLUSTRA RATIO: =< CY A 


NT TO 
QUIRER. °C. Hi, “eT. FARGO & co., Ohienge, iit 
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Safe from harm 
—everything that is washed 
with Pearline. It is well to 
have washing done easily, but 
nothing is saved unless it is 
done safely. Pearlineseparates 
the dirt from anything that is 
washable—clothes, paint, dish- 
es or hands—without harmand 
with little work. All that it 
needs is a trial; all that you 
need is Pearline. 

of pains which 7 being 
Beware first ‘auiiarguale 45 nat rs 
uire such desperate methods 
to sell them, PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 
is manufactured only by 

201 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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@ Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves ‘ 


Van Houren's Cocoa: 


3"Largest Sale in the World” 


$ ask your Grocer for it, take no other. ae ‘ ; 


Ovington Brothers 


FINE PORCELAINS 


AND 


SOLID SILVER. 
330 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
Brooklyn House; Fulton and Clark Sts 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
YourGrocer ought to haveitonsale. Ask for it. 
D.§ 8. WILTBERG Erop. 


North Second St., Philadelphia, P: 


DEAR ere mnen 


| ee INVISIBLE TUBULA 
proofsfree, Address ¥. HISCOX, 663 Broadway, N 

















SOSHATS. Sates vat. fils book & 





PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 





The Latest impeowament in Detective 


eras- 

Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
or horizontally. Can be used either with our cut- 
Films or Plates. 

PROTECTED BY FOUR Parewes, AND ANOTHEK 

PEND 


Handsomely covered with ‘Slack Grained Leather 
and filled with fine Combination Instantaneous 
Achromatic Lens, with Patent Double Dry Plate or 
Film Holder. 


PRICE, complete, only $20:00: 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 





Ye Daintye Ladyes Please Take N otice. 





HARRIET 


HUBBARD AYER, 


305 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





™ RECAMIER 


TOILET 





RECAMIER CREAM 

. For Tan, Sunburn or Pimples. 
RECAMIER BALM 

: A Beautifier Pure and Simple. 
RECAMIER LOTION 

a For Removing Moth and Freckles. 
RECAMIER POWDER 


GUARANTEED PURE. 
Will Not Make the Face Shine. 


RECAMIER SOAP 


Delicate, Healing and Pure. 





Preparations. 
THESE PREPARATIONS ARE FAMOUS 


AS THE ONES 


ENDORSED AND USED 


BY THE 
Most Beautiful Women of Every Country 


VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIALS 
From Mesdames 
ADELINA PATTI NICOLINI, 
BERNUARDT, 
LANGTRY, 
Laat 
MODJESK 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
nd thousands of others 





ALSO —— 


CONCENTRATRD ODORS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
Scented Waters, Sachet Powders, Dentifrices. 
Manicure Goods and Objects of Art for the Toilet Table in Silver, Rare 


Porcelain, Ivory, etc. 


Sachets for Bureau Drawers, Skirts and Bodices of Gowns, Closet Lin- 
ings, Household and Personal Linen. 


Every Requisite and Luxurious Appointment of a Gentlewoman’s Toilet. 





FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY BY DEALERS IN TOLLET ARTICLES. 


Mail orders from all parts of the world promptly attended to. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS with Copies of Endorsements. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 305 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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ee PBUSH ee 


BUSH'S Ras, GUSH'S FLUID'FOOD 





BOVININE 





ALNAC! trom a paper read on “ Diet in intestinal Diseases Sitkeses of fntente Infants,” 


by Dr. I. N. LOVE, St. Louis, Mo., Ex-President Mississippi Valley 
Medical Association, Consulting Physician, City Hospital: 


‘* As an aid to the nutrition of the child, 


whatever be the form of food given, I have 


‘* found great satisfaction in the administration of the raw liquid meat food known a: 


“BOVININE. 


‘*stages of innutrition, [ have given the 


‘*drops toa teaspoonful, diluted with five or six times the amount of water, eve 
We often have to discontinue all milk f 
‘*in such cases I have given the BOVININE for weeks at a time exclusively. 


‘to four hours, with marked benefit. 


In the most delicate conditions of the ailmentary canal, in al! 


BOVININE in doses ranging from five 


ytw uo 
,and 


‘* I consider it an invaluable aid in these infantile cases, as well as in all forms of 
‘* wasting disease of adult life. I base my conclusions upon practical observation in a 
‘*Jarge number of patients and favorable experience in my own family,” 
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Farm and Carden. 

(The Agricuttural Bditor will be glad to any 

practical hints, sugsesticns or information that will 


make this depart 
subscribers who 





more valuable to those of our 
specially interested.) 


FRUIT PROSPECTS FOR 1890. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





THE strawberry crop has already an- 
nounced itselt and was a little over one 
half a full crop for the country at large. 
Currants are just in harvest and give about 
one-fourth crop. The whites do better than 
the reds. The Versailles proves most relia- 
ble of the reds, as it is the best red currant 
in all respects whatever. When there is a 
short crop or rather defective crop the 
cherry currant shortens up its stem and 
comes to nothing. Fay is not equal to Ver- 
sailles. In my strawberry beds Baverland 
did not fertitize well, and so came sbort of 
its superb record of last year. Summit, for 
a very late berry, very solid, slow ripening 
sort, held its own. Sharpless holds its own. 
Buabach is not going to be retired from 
the list of the best five. Cumberland did 
not fertilize well. Bomba was a trifle bet- 
ter than usual. Ontario cannot super- 
sede Sharpless and may as well be dropped. 
Hoffman, liaska, Logan, Bomba, Jewell, 
Belmont, Ontario, Indiana, I drop out 
withont reserve. Crystal City I plant a 
few of for very early; as it is really nearly 
one week ahead of maincrop. It needs to 
be planted in thin rows and well fattened. 
So far as I can now judge Pearl and Flor- 
ence are to be added to our lisvof first rate. 
Jessie I do not care to plant further, altho 
it is a good berry. Ohio is this year worth- 
less, and not worth much trouble at any 
time. This leaves my first class list of older 
sorts reduced to Huaverland, Bubach, Cum- 
berland, Sharpless, Summit. I have on 
trial not only Pearl ard Florence, but 
Gypsy, Crawford, Viola, Warfield, all 
of which | have good faith in; also Mrs. 
Cleveland, Michel’s Early, Luella, Eureka, 
Lady Rusk, and several of Thompsons seed- 
lings. Most of them will rarely prove very 
valuable. But of the twenty kinds we may 
get five that will stand as bigh or bigher 
than the five old sorts named above. 
I have two of my own seedlings that 
promise finely. 

Curract raising should be engaged in 
more freely, at. least for home consumption. 
The fruit is above all wholesome for its fine 
acid. I prefer for table White Grape and 
next Versailles. To kill the currant worm 
is not a severe tax. A year like this the 
market will not be decently supplied. Lam 
receiving ten cents a pound for all sorts. 
Reds are still most called for, but whites are 
rising in favor as they should. 

Cherries are seasonably abundant of the 
sour sorts; but they will never fill the mar- 
kets uatil twentytimes as many trees are set. 
Tne trouble with thecherries almost every- 
where is that we have jast enough for the 
birds and none over. if we had fifty times 
the trees now planted we could get enough 
for ourselves as well, and for market. Tne 
black knot is no loager troublesome, and 
there is no good reason why the old-iash 
ioned long rows of Mazzards, and Lady 
Ricahmonds as well, should not re-appear all 
avout our farms and town yards. There 
are few handsomer yard trves in all respects 
than the cherry, both in form, in flower, and 
in frnit. Weneed a touch of the Korean 
enthusiasm for cherry biessoms. I wish we 
might see them everywhere, even for the 
birds. What sense is there in refusing to 
grow trees that furnish food for our sing- 
ers, altho we should bave the flowers and 
they all the fruit? I find that the more ten- 
der cherries can also be more generally re- 
lied on in Central NewYork—only as before 
we have not enough for both birds and men. 
The Elton, Governor Wood, Black Tarta- 
rian and others thrive with me. The Late 
Montmorency is a grand fruit—much like 
Barly Richmond but larger and later. I 


only secure my crop by covering the trees - 


with mosquito-netting just as the fruit be- 
ginstocolor. In that way I have the most 
delicious cherries until September. 

The plum erop is nearly a failure; algo 
from lack of fertilizing. The blossoming 
was fairly good, and the buds were mostly 
sound. The most reliable here are Sheep- 
skin, Damsopv, and Bleecker’s Gage and 
Green Gage. Tbe Dameron invariably bears 
and resists cuiculio better than any other 
sort thatis valuable. Simoni is entirely 
hardy, but so far has not proved anxious to 
bear fruit. 

The apple trees came cut very promising, 
and fora whiie I supposed our crop sure. 
But the rain that is universal has not 
omitted us, The cold, pelting rains spoiled 
the flowers in their set. Very early sorts 
got through with some fruit; and very late 
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sorts are fairly in fruit. There will not be 
enough for home supply; and the same 
seems to be the case over the whole country. 
Many trees were seriously affected in the 
young foliage so as to check development 
and prevent the due elaboration of sap. 

Pears are fine, but not afull crop. Itis 
what some call the off year for this fruit. 
Tbe Louise and Duchess and Rostiezer are 
well loaded; with few Bartletts, Anjous, 
Sheldons. Blight has nearly left off its 
attack on the pear tree, An orchard of 
Anjous will make the planter comfottable 
in pocket as well as stomach. 

Quinces I have in full bearing for the first 
time in thirty years. Blossoming late the 
cold storms did not catch them. I bind my 
trees every winter in finehay orstraw. The 
buds need only slight protection. The crop 
is very beautiful and very profitable. 

Blackberries last year were a noble crop, 
and promise full as well this year. The 
Erie, Snyder, Agawam, Taylor, Thompson, 
areall loaded; and what KittatinnysI cover 
and care forare also full. It is a good crop 
to grow. 

Grapes I was in hopes to report on as all 
right; but « few sorts wereaffected in the 
vine by the bad weather. Besides I find that 
several, especially of the Rogers Hybrids 
were not well fertilized. Duchess is also one 
of them. Butin the main the grape crop 
promises very finely. Unless rot or mildew 
sets in we shall have all the market calls 
for. [am sorry about the Rogers varieties, 
that we cannot be more sureof them. My 
Lindleys frequently fail to fertilize com- 
pletely, and Herbert sometimes plays false. 
Goertner rotted last year; yet they are 
among our very best grapes. 

This is the fruit prospect in Central New 
York; and it isa good deal more favorable 
than in other sections. On the whole, we 
must make up our minds to a short supply 
except of raspberries and blackberries, and 
probably grapes. In a recent article on 
climate I have some of its peculiarities. 
Each year has phases novel and difficult to 
control by human ingenuity. I do not know 
one difficulty, however, so serious as an at- 
tack of Nature on the well-opened flowers, 
throwing the fructifying pollen to the 
ground, and at the same time destroying 
those insects that are go-betweens in carrg- 
ing it from plant to plant. Our only com- 
pensatiog poweristo cultivate so large a 
range of fruits that we can sustain thé loss 
ofsome varieties without feeling that the 
year isa pecuniary failure. It will not do 
in horticulture to be at the mercy of a sin- 
gle cold spell. South of this latitude I sup- 
pose the loss is more largely from an open 
winter having softened the buds and left 
them an easy prey to a March freeze. With 
us this did hot do the worst of the damage. 
We were victims of a protracted series of 
violent cold rain and hail storms in May. 

I must add that, notwithstanding fre- 
quent failures of one sort or another, I still 
believe fruit raising an essential part of true 
farming, and the most profitable part. 
Americans are no longer wheat and corn 
and meat eaters, but more and more omniv- 
orous. Our habits have changed remark- 
.ably within ten years. The berry crop can- 
not keep pace with the demand. Theapple 
crop rarely fails to pay better than corn, 
aud berries pay, if planted in reasonable pro- 
portions, better than potatoes. All these 
things should be planted not fer speculation 
and sudden riches, but to make sure of a 
reasonable income. 





BERRIES. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 








THERE are three of the common kinds of 
berries now at their best, through the 
month of Juiy, blackberries, raspberries 
and huckleberries. Apparently they are 
very plenty; for, if by drought or otherwise 
they prove a faillire in one section of the 
country, other sections are mere favored, 
have an abundant yield, and, of course, 
send their berries to the great markets of 
New York. So buyers seldoth complain of 
a noticeable scarcity of any sort of fruit or 
berries. 

Blackberries are not generally a favorite 
berry, nor are they considered as whole- 
some, liberally partaken of, as most other 
berries. They are not very easily digested 
by delicate stomachs. The properties of 
the berry are astringent, making its jaices 
a strong remedial agent io ailments pecu- 
liar to summer; but it is nevertheless a 
delicious berry, and has many lovers. The 
Lawton, the finest of cultivated blackher- 
ries, is a luscious morsel, while the wild 
high blackberry from the country pastures 
and waysides has a most exquisite flavor, 
just like itself, and like rothing else. 

Blackberry wine, or cordial, properly 








taken, will often prevent serious i}luess 








during the warm weather—the season espe- 
cially when unripe fruits are apt to cause 
sudden sickness. A glass of blackberry 
wine, or a spoonful of cordial, will often 
preclude the need of powerful drugs or a 
physician’s attendance. A safe remedy, of 
course to be moderately used. A simple 
and good rule for making blackberry wine 
is: ’ 
Bruise the berries and strain off the juice 
add one-half as much cold water as there is 
juice, and to every gallon of liquid two and 
one-half pounds of sugar (light-brown 
sugar is often used, but loaf-sugar makes a 
finer article). Stir till well dissolved, then 
leave open and undisturbed for twenty-four 
hours. Then putin the stopper of the cask 
loosely, and leave till autumn, when it 
should be bottled and corked tightly. It 
will improve with age. A pint of brandy 
added is considered an improvement, but is 
not necessary. 

The following cordial is a superior one, 


often prescribed by physicians for troubles | 


peculiar to summer, is very powerful, and 


should be taken with caution. A teaspoon- | 


ful every three hours is ample for a child, 
while a strong adult would require a wine- 
glass full. To two quarts of clear black 
berry juice, add one pound of loaf-sugar, 
half an ounce of nutmeg, grated, half an 
ounce of ground cinnamon, half an ounce of 
ground cloves. Put all together and bring 
just toa boil. Remove from the fire, when 
cold add one piut of the best brandy, and 
bottle for use. A delicious sherbet is 
made in this way, and is especially accept- 
able on a warm day: Bruise three quarts 
of blackberries and add one pint of sugar. 
Allow to stand for one hour, then add one 
quart of cold water and the strained juice 
of four lemons. Allow these ingredients to 
-boil slowly for fifteen minutes, when re- 
move from the fife and strain, and when 
cold, it is ready for the freezer. 

Blackberry jelly, as a dessert, served 
with whipped cream, is a favorite with 
many. The acid in the raw berries is not 
suitable for a cream accOmpaniment; but 
when, in a jelly, sugar is added, cream- 
plain or whipped, is a proper sauee for it. 
Soak an ounce of gelatin an hourin one 
pint of cold water, then put over the fire 
and add another scanty vint of boiling 
water and a coffee cup full of granulated 
sugar. When well dissolved and just boil- 
ing, remove from the fire. Now, in a well- 
buttered or oiled two quart bowl, have 
ready one quart of fair, clean blackberries. 
Pour the liquid over them, and when cold, 
place in the refrigerator to harden. It is 
well to make this jelly the day before it is 
wanted, to give it ample time to become 
solid. Itisadish that always gives satis- 
faction; and the range of desserts that can 
be made of blackberries is not very wide. 
In very warm weather a little more gelatin 
or a little less water may be used in meas- 
urement, to insure a solid form when 
turned from the bowl. <A blackberry Char- 
lotte Russe, made in a glass dish, the bot- 
tom covered and sides lined with “ lady fin- 
gers,’’ then filled with blackberries, and 
then all covered, heaped up, with whipped 
cream, is very nice. It tastes well, looks 
well, and has a merit which housekeepers 
value—it can be quickly put together. To 
us, and to many, the best way to eat nice‘ber- 
ries, is in their natural state; at least, raw, 
with sugar; but as there are always some 
who prefer them otherwise, we strive to 
find out all the ways they can be tempting- 
ly and acceptably presented. 

Huckleberries, *‘ corrupted”? trom whor- 
tleberries, in » fresh and sound condition, 
are good enough without cooking, but a few 
good dishes can be made of them. Huckle- 
berry-pie, we believe, of good quality, is 
welcome everywhere. It is good when it 
is good; but when not rightly put together 
is tasteless and insipid. The taste of huckle- 
berries themselves 1s not sufficiently mark- 
ed or decided to make a good pie, so two 
large spoonfuls of lemon juice should be 
added to each pie in making it. A gener- 
ous allowance of berries, to begin with, is 
of prime importance—a quart for a fair- 
sized pie—a goed pinch of salt and a full 
cup of sugar. Three or four pieces of but- 
ter enriches the pie, and the berries then 
are moist enough without water. 

Huckleberry cake, eaten when warm, 
with cream, isa good dessert; when cold is 
very good; equally good when warmed a 
few moments in the oven. To make it, 
break one egg into a stirring-bowl, add one 
cup of sugar and one large teaspoonful of 
butter, also a teaspoonful of salt. Beat 
these ingredients thoroughly together and 
then add, little by little, stirring t- 
ly, two cups of sweet milk. When all this 
is smooth, add flour, cup by cup, and two 
heaping teaspoonfule of Royal Baking 
Powder, till the hatteris quite stiff, The 
powder should be put in slong with the 








flour, not into the liquid, before it, nor yet 
after it, when the batter is already thicken- 
ed, the effect is not so satisfactory. 

Now, last of all, stirin lightly one quart 
of well-wavhed and drained huckleberries, 
aad pourinto a well buttered large tin to 
bake. It will require a long hour, and 
should have a moderate, not too quick an 
oven. It-should come out a fine brown, be 
covered with a thick cloth for ten minutes, 
then turned from the pan on to a large 
platter, up-side-down, to be sent to table, 
with a bowl ofcream. It is a genuine 
country dish, and is always pronounced 
“hard to beat.’’ Another style is made by 
making the cake as above; omitting the 
berries and cooking them with alittle water 
and adding a cup of sugar and a little salt. 
Then splitting open the cake and putting 
half the berries on the lower half then lay- 
ing on the other half cake and pouring over 
the other half of the berries--something 
in the fashion of strawberry shortcake. 
This is very good, and makes variety. 
Raspberries, of which*so many tempting 
desserts can be made, must be deferred till 
another time. 
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SOME FARM MATTERS. 





BY AGRICOLA. 





Not a few failures in business occur from 


the practice of indorsing paper for 


others. In considering the causes which 
operate to make “hard times” among farm- 
ers, is this very thing of note-indorsing. 
More men than we think have to go to the 
wall just because they have put their 
pames to another person’s note, and that 
person has failed to meet the payment, and 
the indeorser is held responsible for the 
amount. On what ground does one man 
ask another to thus become his surety? or 
that another shall make up, from his pock- 
et-book, any losses which he may sustain ? 
But few men would goto othersand ask 
the loan of $100 or $1,000; but the same men 
would not hesitate to request a friend to 
sign a note, thus asking, in reality, that they 
themselves may be relieved from the pay- 
meut of the amount if for any reason they 
cannot doit. Itis a curious position, that 
in which a man places himself when he asks 
another to be ready to pay his debts for him 
in case of his own failureto do so. Right 
here is the rock ou. which many a farmer’s 
craft is wrecked. We insist that the con- 
ditions must be very exceptional when a 
man thus consents to assume another’s 
liability; and because a man refuses to 
aid another in such away, it is no reason 
for an inmmediate rupture between them. 
And yet itis so in nine cases out of ten. 


Friendship or no friendship, in these some- . 


what “‘ hard times,’’ a man’s first duty is to 
himself; and he should set his face resolute- 
ly against any and all solicitations to take 
upon himself the burden of a possible debt 
which he is under no moral obligation to 
assume, tho once assumed he is under 
legal obligation to pay. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS. 

“ Basiness is business!’? How much bet- 
ter it would be if farmers based their trans- 
actions more on that principle! In every 
transaction of a business nature there 
should be a definite understanding. It 
would save endless trouble. For instance, 
a farmer hires a man to help in the harvest 
field. ‘‘Come over, John,’’ he says, ‘‘and I’ll 
do what’s right by you! We won’t haveany 
trouble in settlement!’ But often there is 
trouble; there are hard feelings, dissatisfac- 
tion and other difficulties; simply because 
there was no understandig about the wages. 
Much of personal enmity would never have 
cause for existence, if relatives or neigh- 
bors or friends wouldact with each other 
as they would with strangers—i. e, on busi- 
ness principles. If one sells another a load of 
hay or a bushel of pears let there be a price 
agreed upon and not thatsort of an under- 
standing about it which is often a misunder- 
standing and leads to trouble. Make an 
agreement in all business transactions even 
with your best friend; fix the consideration 
and then stick to it tho the heavens fall. 

BE NEIGHBORLY. 

Butall this does not prevent farmers from 
being neighborly. Farmers cannot afford 
to be otherwise. It’s a pretty mean sort of 
man who will not turn in and help a neigh- 
bor when he gets into a tight place tempo- 
rarily. For instance, you are fortunate 
enough to have gotten your hay allin before 
the shower. Your team was all hitched to 


the hay wegen and over in the next field, 
your neighbor was hurrying with all his 


might to get in the balance of his hay be- 
fore the raincame. You could have helped 
him out of bis dilemma, but you didn’t; 
therefore you were not his ‘‘ neighbor.” In 
the course of a year numerous such things 
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arise, and to practice that old adage that A 
friend in need is a friend indeed,” keeps 
good friends and “‘covers a multitude of 
sins.” 














FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 

Tbe Farmers’ League and the Farmers’ 
Alliance are occupying a gooddeal of at- 
tention nowadays. Both these organiza- 
tions are gaining in strepgth and impor- 
tance every day, and will have a very de- 
cided influence in determivin,z the choice of 
legislators in not afew States. That they 
do have power and that that power is re- 
spected, not to sav feared, by the profession- 
al politician is attested by the fact that the 
politicians are, in many sections, seeking to 
get control of the new organizations and thus 
are attempting to thwart their purposes. 
This sudden and intense interest in the 
farmer’s welfare, on the part of the politi- 
cians, this rallying under their standard, 
this assuming the credit for whatever of 
good there may be donein these organiza- 
tions, is an old political trick, and the farm- 
er should not be deceived by it nor be hood- 
winked by this profession of interest in his 
well being. Allthe politicians want of the 
farmer is his vote, and they are open in 
their assertions that farmers are the easiest 
class of people.to beguile aud to iufluence 
for political purposes of any with whom 
they have todeal. But this should be un- 
derstood thoroughly, that if the farmer 
cares so little for his own interests as to 
stay at home and let the politician step in 
and run the leagues and the caucuses, then 
the blame is his own, and he cannot consist- 
ently complain of the results. If you, farm- 
ers, want men in the Legislature to repre- 
sent your interests, you will have to see 
that they gothere. The politician will not 
help. He has other fish to fry. He is look- 
ing for the spoils, and be is looking all the 
while. Ina sense be never slumbers nor 
sleeps. He believes in organization, and he 
keeps his organization in existence the year 
round. Why some farmers should persist 
in clinging to the old partie: when they 
know that they are a laughing-stock ip the 
eyes of these party men 364 days in the year 
(the 365th being election day), is a mys- 
tery. 

FORETHOUGHT AND SYSTEM. 

Forethought on the farm tells there as it 
tells everywhere. Careful planning and 
systematic performance of farm labor is in- 


dispensable to the best success. A job well | 


planned is half done, and the other half is 
the easier donefor the planning. It is of en 
said that a farmer has three hands: a right 
hand, a Jeft hand, and that he, himself, is 
sometimes a “behind hand.’”’ A _ bebind- 
hand farmer is one who has no system 
about his labor, and docs blindly and 
mechanically the work he finds todo. He 
can never get ahead. This makes it 
a mere drudgery, and the “drudge” farm- 
er is one to be pitied. What farm life 
lacks is that hearty, inspiriting mental 
effort which will serve to raise it above the 
low level of mechanical hand-toil, to make 
it both more pleasant and profitable. In fact, 
it has become necessary to do the very best 
the skillful hand, aided by the directive 
brain can do, in order to make the business 
atall profitable. The old-style “hit and 
miss” farming of the days when the appli- 
cation of science in any of its varied 
branches was tabooed, cannot longer com- 
pete with intelligent methods, and the so- 
called book farmer, the one who reads and 
applics the practical] teachings of agricul- 
tural science, is the man who will *‘ make 
farming pay” in the day when it takes 100 
cents (hard-earned) tobuya dollar’s worth 
of home necessities. It requires a man’s best 
energies, his best thought, besides a great 
deal of hard hand-toil, to make farming a 
success; but the more energy, the more 
thought he can put into it, the more will 
he elevate his profession, and “drudgery” 
will be replaced in his vocabulary with 
** pleasure.”’ 


_ 
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DRIED AND DRYING FLOWERS. 








THE Germans have long been noted for 
drying many kinds of summer flowers, and 
during winter months using them either 
alone or among the immortelle flowers in 
making up winter bouquets. There is no 
particular secret in the business, except to 
select such flowers as dry well and preserve 
their color, such as dahlias, roses, holly- 
hocks, carnations, zinnias, stocks, gera- 
niums, etc. 

As a rule, double flowers are the most 
satisfactory for drying, as the singles, ex- 
cept by another process, are very apt to drop 
their petals or curl up in the process of 
drying. For ordjnary drying the onty 


thing to dois to pick the flowers before they 
get too full open, aud spread in some dry 
but yearly davk room, If the sun gete to 














them they will fade out. Such plants as 
ean be picked with stems may be tiéd in 
very small bunches and hung stem up. 
This gives them an erect shape when dried. 
The short stemmed flowers are wired in the 
using. 

Any flowers almost and the finest ferns 
can be beautifully dried by the sand 
process, which consists cf burying the 
flowers in a bath of quite dry, white sand. 
Take deep dishes, or such of sufficient 
depth to hold the sand and flowers, and an 
inch of sand to cover. A™broad dish will 
bold quite a number. 

First sprinkle an inch of sand, then lay 
over a layer of flowers not quite touching, 
stems downward. It is best to hold them 
suug in place, in the mean time sifting the 
sand all among and over them. Set the 
dish ina dry, warm place, but where they 
can dry gradually. 

Some flowers require only a week, others 
moreto dry. This is best known by a little 
experience. When dry, pour the sand out; 
afterward they may be kept in boxes until 
wanted for use. Some arrange in groups 
by themselves, others mount on cards, and 
if included in glass cases will last almost 
forever. A similar process was once great- 
lyin use for the preservation of funeral 
flowers. It can hardly, however, be looked 
upon as a pleasant memento of dear de 
parted ones, and is not now much 1n vogue. 

Immortelles aud everlasting flowers and 
many kinds of grasses dry perfectly, and 
are made much by winter bouquet makers. 
Quite a number of our wild grasses, that 
can be picked in the swamps and waysides, 
ate excellent for the purpose. Pick them 
with stems and all, tie into small hands or 
buuches, and hang in any dark place to dry 
off. Once dry they can be placed in boxes 
until wanted for use. The same rule holds 
good with those of the everlasting class, 
the chief feature being to pick them when 
fully exposed, but before the seeds begin 
to barden, or they will when exposed to 
the dry, hot rooms in the winter, fall to 
pieces and become annoying. — Prairie 
Farmer. 





FLORIDA ORANGES IN MARKET. 


A FEW dealers in Boston and New York 
have recently received from a grower at 
Tangerive, Fla., one or two boxes each 
of Florida oranges of the Tardiff variety. 
These sold at an average of $8.50 per box, 
which is the highest price Florida oranges 
have ever brought at this season of the year. 
The fruit was of exceptionally good quality 
and color, and met with general approval. 
A leading retailer said the other day: ‘It 
would certainly seem that if Florida orange 
growers cultivated a late variety of fruit, so 
that they could market their product during 
July and August, and even September, that 
fully twenty-five per cent. more would be 
obtained in net proceeds over what they 
now get. During the months named 
the only oranges in market are from Sor- 
rento and Rodi, and the supplies do not, nor 
never will,anywhere nearequal the demand. 
The section of the country where the Rodi 
orapges come from is a belt of land that can 
never be extended for orange cultivation, 
avd hence, as a full crop is 100,000 boxes, 
this variety can never be a rival to Florida. 
Sorrento oranges cease to arrive in apy 
quantity after July ist, as the fruit is too 
ripe toshbip later than that time. Besides 
this 350,000 boxes is the extent of production 
of this fruit. Nature, then, as wellasevery- 
thing else, seems to provide a clear field for 
Florida growers, who certainly onght to 
improve their opportunity. Harts Late, 
now grown to some extent, ripen too early, 
so that this new variety seems to be the 
only available one to suit all purposes.’’— 
American Cultivator. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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It instant relief 
effects a perma- 
nent cure. 

“T have used Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral in my 
family for thirty y years 
and have always found 
it the best remedy for croup, to wh ch com- 

laint my children have been subject.”— 
Capt. U. Carley. Brooklyn, N. 
“Four of my children were taken down at 
one time, the past winter, with influenza; j 
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but they. bn soon cured by the use 0! 
Ayer’s Pectoral and Ayer’s Pills.” — 
. oe -d Lodge, Montana. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; ‘six bottles, $ 


Liebig COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 


Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces, (Game, 
Fish, ete.) Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
One pound of Ext of Beef equal to forty pounds 


of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
J. vou Liebig. as shown above in blue 


A MAHOGANY FINISH. 
Gan! pA Cyd pf oN 
pa 3 a Rpestinn finish pare eaitract ve etl an a pateral 
or 
rinite, SE 
+ High Street, Boston. 


ENGLISH ENAMEL. 


o.. BEST IN THE MARKET. 
for use, iu self-opening tins 
150 Tints Es Exquisite Colors, Surface Hke Porcelain. 


vel oy any one. 
11 PRIZE M Inveated by 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.C.8., M.S.A., 


Original oy ed of Reape Paint, 
For Renovating an anyt 
thing— Furniture. \ 

Water Cans, etc., 


50 cents, B Decora 6 
“VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, & cents 








oml 
a a 
sampie 32 Burling sup, N.Y. 





cards. 
and $1; postage, 10 cents extra. 

THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th Ste New York. 


7BANNER 
LAMP 


EXCELS ALLOTHERS FOR 







Gives a Sreapy White 








Surerion in WorkKMANSHIP 
AND Finisu, 

Lower THAN ANY 

OTHER Lamp of equal merit, 

Séveral attractive styles. - 

ER Ask your dealer for it. 


Ea ie tine 
A NEW COUNTRY ! 


The ** Seo”? Railway opens up large tracts 





of Pive, Hemieck and Hardwoed Ls 
ber in scons: and __- Wichigan. 

- KNDID CHA®*CES F AW 
1LLs and Pay ORTKS. Timbered 


oS Farming Lands CHEAP and mostly on time. 
Railway Ce. Pays ash fer Cordweod, 


S| Address “300” RAILWAY, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Saratoga Geyser. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Soda and Magnesia com- 





bined and more Lithia than any 
other Saratoga Water, and is un- 
excelled for Indigestion and Kid- 
When taken 
rather warm before breakfast it 
is amild yet thorough Cathartic. 


MENEELY & GOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, 


pe Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
sais. For more than half as 
noted tor supertority over all others. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


A-CORN SALVE so°rciso: 


0 POISON} 

MOVES THE TOE:CORN EVERY Time. 

“fier ening my ot ae fo 2 better condition than 
8 year 

Sony MRS. BE. A. COLLINS, Havana, Il. 


“Sib waablac dda 


ney complaints. 
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RisiNGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


P ab 
and Cheapness.Uncaualled. 
c¥) BROS., Proprietors. Canton, Mase 


THOM 8S EYE WATER is 
— prepa Brveigten’ *s = if the rie 
rections are followed it gut 
Jno. L, pepme my 
Established 17 


H. S. Mille & Go,’s 








never fa’ 
s & Co., Troy, N. Y. 








These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 


GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 


DISSOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 





Write for “ Farmer's Manual.” MAILED FREE. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK. N. J. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 











One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


One Year, $3%.0v 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
unin terruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made kaown 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Breedwav. New Varb City. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


wrebeve a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRAN 44 CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The rirst reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.”’ The oook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 
“THE PI RE AND THE MEN,” was written 
Mr. Carventer’s 
ng of the Emancipation 
sketches of the different Lye 
picture: an ee Tsons rep 
na ort the iS painter 
tor “Thr 
Tac. Wa 


th oe suggested It 
ib ne 0 Oc, until the suppiy is 


of these books b: 
ok—"* ICTURE AND THE MEN’—1s 
‘ ish for 
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The United States 
Official Investigatio 
Baking Powders 


Made under the authority of Congress by the ( 







Division of the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D, C., and recently completed, 


Shows the ROYAL BAKING 
POWDER, superior to all 
others in leavening strength; 
a cream of tartar powder 
of the very highest quality. 


The Royal Baking Powder is thus distinguished 
by the highest expert official authority the 
leading Baking Powder of the world. 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square we Cor. 14th St, N.Y. 





THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100, 





A Perfect and Safe Arm tor the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Kebounding Lock, and V’atented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 


Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 


cannot supply you, an order sent to address below wil 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Church, Hall, and 


LODCE FURNITURE 
IN GREAT VARIETY, 
Pews and pe Chapel Seatings, Pul- 
pits, Pulpit Chairs, Commu- 

nion and Altar Tables, 
Ss. X. » Peachers ks, ou. 
rite for watormston 
24 im 246 Becand Se. ° 
TLAD’A,. re 








STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT 3 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of In 

Grenttone Exhibition, alo € hy inka 

Wedal the a of a ne dH a 

ee ee a J naeb dy seve meritorious 


| Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York 





THe E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public and Private Residences 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington 
170 State : 
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Best Record for the Longest Time in the Coldest Olimates. 
BOLTON HOT WATER HEATER. 


est FIRE SURFACE ys xposed t te the Are. 
DROP TUBES, Nother knonn device gives such dxtensive 


surface, combined into ve: 1 sd 
BRICK CASING PREVENTS ‘LOSS OF HEAT IN CELLAR. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING COMPANY, 


2. 401 Wight Street, DeTROIT. 
pena Street, Bosto “SBN. Street, Sr. LOUIS, 








wile 


Scbools, Stores, Hotels, etc. 


Over 20 Years in use, with never an Accident. Av- 
erage cost of gas, 4¢ cent per hour 
per burner. 


ESTERF ROOK: K’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all LE ENS ‘Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


DO YOU BATHE? 














Porcelain- lined Bath Tub. 


A LUXURY YOU CAN AFFORD. 


If you have never bathed in a Porcelain-lined Bath-Tub, you have missed part of the luxury of a perfec 
bath. If you want a Tub that is always sweet, clean and inviting. ons that will last for generations ani 
make your Bath-room an enchanted spot where in the morning you will find strength and inspiration, and 
in the evening relief and contentment, supply yourself with a Porcelain-lined Bath Tub made by 


CATALOGUE 1°. STANDARD MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, U. 8, A. 
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THE NEW HAVEN CARRIAGE CO., New Haven, Coun. fore you purc 
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. Sens & Co., Troy, N. Y- 
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FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 
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HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPsciasrr. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Bosten. 


Garetaiservce. Tod's AVG AGENCY, Boston 
W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
ta) CONN. 


zizench Warehouses 
obn St., Shiaare York, and 











THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


. iv Ppake st, 
py ps a MANUFACTURERS OF 
: PUMPS 
Portland, 82 hours. A — a mg 
San Francisco, 85 hours. rae Pump Chain ‘and 
St. Paul, 13%¢ hours. Hydrants, Street Washers, 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. Works Foun 2 
Duluth, 16%¢ hours. a, es 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS. 
' Colonist Ben ae llmen and 
wing Edens Sleeping 


nna, Austria, in 187+ 
und Centennial Erhbibit.on 


VICTOR BICYCLES 


lead the entire field. They 








Cars and a 
SUPERB DINING CARS. saaniuhgublanthanirctbors. 
sell tickets via © -.- CRN. Illustrated catalogue free. 

v. rE NEMA, 3.2. WILSON, =) Overman Whesl C0.. 











Tus Ispurs»pzst Press, 41 To 43 Gop StReet wear Futon Sraser. 
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